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The poetry of Spenser represents the meeting between 
the old world and the new, and in this critical study, 
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Poet's Poet, prescribing by example to his successors a 
grammar of poetry that has withstood the test of time. 
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fascinating to read. 

Not often is biography lifted to so in- 
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deep shafts of searching penetration. I 
am convinced that the book will survive 
long—as a wonderful picture of a re- 
markable epoch in American letters ...’’ 
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Notes at Random 


A Novelist, a Poet and an Historian on the Crisis— 
Sir Barry Jackson—A Dictionary of New Words 


Revolution in Germany and rumours of war, crisis 
at Geneva and collapse in America, made last month 
memorable in a manner which, as I write, makes the 
daily paper the reading matter that seems most relevant, 
even though one knows it is both partial and inaccurate. 
Even there, in the leader page—that portion sacred 
to archaic ideas, to which 
one turns for relief from the 
depression mirrored in the 
news columns—one hears 
the distant sound of tumbrils. 
One leading article in one 
paper indeed was so startling 
as to be worth placing on 
record. The Times had a 
first leader on Karl Marx. 


With the full implications 
of this extraordinary happen- 
ing in mind, I feel that no 
apology is needed for saying 
that the most important 
things I have read this month 
are not novels or poems or 
plays, but two articles and an 
appeal. The first is called 
“History and the Marxian 
Method,” written by H. 
Butterfield and appearing in 
the fourth number of Scrutiny 
(2s. 6d. ; Deighton Bell) ; the 
second, “‘ Poetry and Revolu- 
.tion,”’ by Stephen Spender, in 
an anthology entitled “ New 
Country” (7s. 6d.; Hogarth 
Press) ; and the appeal a book by Sir Philip Gibbs, 
“Ways of Escape: An Appeal to the Younger Mind”’ 
(8s. 6d. ; Heinemann). 

It may be objected of course that none of these 
is creative literature or even contemporary story- 
telling—with which THE Bookman should be more 
properly concerned. But to this the answer is that they 
deal with something which conditions both. There can 
be no genuine literature produced, or living stories told, 
which are not related to the “‘ spirit of the age.” The 
growing realisation of this among all types of readers, 


E. Temple Thurston, 
the novelist and dramatist, who died last month. 
Portrait by Kay Vaughan. 


and their resultant dissatisfaction with work which is 
superficial, escapist and irrelevant, has driven them 
back to critical expositions until there shall be some new 
creative manifestation. For it is a fact that the fiction- 
market is at the moment declining, and a symptom 
that the public is showing a marked preference for 
“ serious ’’ work. 

Ultimately all criticism of 
literature springs from an 
interpretation of life. New 
philosophies and creeds will 
in the end produce a body 
of work written in tacit 
reference to them. At the 
moment, in spite of isolated 
authors, there is no such 
body, and the reader, whose 
vague dissatisfaction is not 
always attributed to its real 
cause, must turn to a dis- 
cussion of the fundamentals 
themselves. Hence Mr. 
Butterfield, Mr. Stephen 
Spender and Sir Philip Gibbs. 


Sir Philip Gibbs Gives 
a Lead 


To take the last first. Sir 
Philip’s book is a simple, 
sometimes too simplified 
account of our present dis- 
contents. It is written with 
the lucidity which one 
expects from so distin- 
guished a journalist, and will appeal to many who 
eschew the more academic or more revolutionary 
polemics. But if the author speaks with the 
authority of the older generation, his speech is 
infused with a passion that is altogether lacking in 
the younger, which is usually moaning over its own 
disintegration. The book indeed forms a parallel with 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s “‘ burning indiscretion,”’ which 
it quotes. Sir Austen Chamberlain, it will be remem- 
bered, in a debate at the end of last year on slum clear- 
ance, asked an astonished House of Commons: ‘‘ Why 
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Sir Philip Gibbs. 
Portrait by E. O, Hoppé. 


should anybody who lives in such conditions vote for 
me or the party for which I stand? . . . If I lived in 
such conditions I do not think my head would govern 
my actions. I should feel that the circumstances to 
which I was condemned were intolerable, and that 
there was something rotten in the state that permitted 
them to exist. For myself, I could take some foolish 
action which would secure my just condemnation by 
any tribunal before which I was brought.”” It would 
be difficult for any socialist to say more and for many 
of them to say as much. And it would be equally diffi- 
cult for any modern reformer to say more than Sir 
Philip has said in ‘‘ Ways of Escape.’ In his protests 
against a debased democracy, the tyrannies of Fascism 
and Communism, a money-mad and machine-ridden 
world, and the chaos of all literary values, he is as 
indignant as Mr. Bertrand Russell in one sphere or 
Mr. F. R. Leavis in another. And he speaks to that 
far vaster audience, which often will not listen when 
it suspects either partisan obsession or inexperience 
due to lack of years. 

But it is neither a youth nor a crank who writes here : 
“ Thin-lipped judges are now sentencing motor-bandits 
to twelve strokes of the ‘cat’ with general approval. 
The ‘ cat’ is an instrument of torture. It tears a man’s 
flesh to ribbons. It leaves him a mass of blood and 
pulp and quivering nerves. The rack and the thumb- 
screw were not worse. Are we going back to that form 
- of punishment in this year of grace, when we are sup- 
posed to be more civilised and less cruel than our fore- 
fathers? . . . But these aristocratic old judges, scholars 
and men of culture, see no other way of dealing with 
the problem. . . . The judge on the bench should also 
be in the dock. We should all be there, at least before 
the bar of our conscience, as long as social conditions 
are the breeding-grounds of crime.” 


The Choice 


It is the ethical passion behind these ideas which 
at present gives the motive power to socialism or com- 
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munism (they are the same in ideals: only the means 
of attaining the desired end are different). It was this 
passion which made Marx primarily a prophet. The 
danger is that it may sweep away, in the fury of its full 
tide, other ideals no less noble. The dilemma which 
faces so many of us to-day is the choice between indi- 
vidualism and communism (I use the word in its widest 
sense). Dare we support individualism in a world like 
this? What reply have we to the indictment that 
individualism has made the world like this? For the 
younger generation this is more than a_ theoretical 
discussion, and on the answer to it may depend the 
practical outcome of many affairs affecting whole 
populations in the not too distant future. 

For myself, I am convinced that it is not individualism 
but the #%k of it which has caused the present state of 
affairs ; that we are in this chaos because, though our 
“democracy ’’’ has failed, real democracy based on 
knowledge and education has never been tried. The 
‘democracy ’’’ of our day, which results in pandering 
to the lowest manifestation of the mob-mind, has never 
been more than a mask for the machinations of a few 
plutocrats whom any true democrat would hang out 
of hand. A real democracy, on the other hand, is only 
possible through individualism, and it would lead not 


‘to plutocracy, but to that aristocracy of intelligence 


which, according to Sir Philip Gibbs, is the way of 
escape from the present disorder. For the decay of 
individualism inevitably means racial degeneration. 
“It is happening when in England two out of every 
three people read the same mass-produced newspaper, 
with the same leading article (twisting the news) and 
the same news with the same suppressions of truth. 
It is happening when book societies choose the volume 
which is read by most people at the same time over a 
great continent. It is happening when millions of 


G. Wilson Knight. 
Portrait by Martyn Bros., Cheltenham. 
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people hear the same music, the same lecture, the same 
speech over the radio.” 


A Poet and the Proletariat 


There is however a false individualism as well as a 
true—or perhaps, paraphrasing Wilde’s immortal remark 
about one of his contemporaries as “‘ an egoist without an 
ego,” it would be better to say that there are so many 
individuals without individuality. It is to this side of 
the question that Stephen Spender, the young poet, 
turns in his essay: “ Philosophers, statesmen ‘and 
artists have always been and will always be indi- 
vidualists ; what we suffer 
from is not the indi- 
vidualism which can merge 
itself into the belief of 
many people and direct 
the life of the State, but 
everyone being an indi- 
vidualist and the wrong 
kind of individual getting 
on top.... Because 
everyone who can write 
letters to a newspaper is 
free to confuse issues with 
his abortive individuality, 
and because politicians, 
whose only aim is to 
divert, perplex, frighten 
and then drive into herds 
millions of people who are 
supposed to be individu- 
alists capable of deciding 
important moral issues 
for each other, obtain 
enormous success, the real 
statesmen and artists are 
in danger of having only 
the disconnected indi- 
viduality of the lost sheep. 
The product of our kind 
of democracy is universal 
opportunism.” 

The important thing here, it seems to me, is the frank 
admission that the people who finally matter are not and 
cannot be other than individualist, with its corollary 
that any system, whether it be a German terror, which 
proscribes the great writers and thinkers of the race, 
or a Russian regimentation which subordinates art to 
propaganda, that ignores them is bound to degenerate. 
The author certainly looks forward to a new order of 


‘ society in which the individualist artist shall not be 


an .isolated and uncomfortable phenomenon, but he 
also sees that, as far as the communist poet to-day is 
concerned, “‘ it is economically impossible for him to be 
a communist before the world-revolution; he must 
always be either a rentier or a capitalist hireling.” From 
Mr. Spender, who is definitely associated with the young 
communist poets, among whom W. H. Auden is the 
chief figure, such frankness is encouraging. 

Behind the immediate practical question stands the 
whole philosophy which anti-individualist communism 
implies, which is crystallised for us in the materialist 
conception of history. To explain the world’s story in 


Mr. J. D. Beresford. 
From a drawing by Cyril Lowe. 


terms of interminable class-wars, and to reduce every 
great man to a by-product of economic law, is surely 
the dreariest drivel that ever entered the mind of man. 
It is indeed so untenable that its defenders have had to 
modify it to the extent that it has become practically 
unrecognisable. In effect it means now only that the 
historian should take a “‘ matter-of-fact ’’ view of events 
and consider the importance of the economic factor— 
as every “ bourgeois ’’ historian has done for years. 


The Historian’s View 


Mr. Butterfield, whose ‘‘ Peace Tactics of Napoleon ” 
and “‘ The Whig Interpre- 
» tation of History” are 
’ two of the most brilliant 
historical works of recent 
years, has said in “ His- 
tory and the Marxian 
Method” what is likely 
for some time to be the 
last word. Even admitting 
the validity of the method, 
“there is no reason why 
the Marxian view of 
history...as it is 
defended by its present- 
day exponents, should not 
assist the development 
of a conservatism more 
enlightened by being 
freed from traditional 
historical forms.” The 
class-war may be the key, 
but the door it opens is 
still in question. There 
is no guarantee which 
class is right, and the pro- 
letariat may not afterall be 
the vanguard for Utopia. 
The choice between 
| Hegelianism and Marxism 
is quite plain. Ideas either 
rule or are ruled by the 
material. Reason and will are either imposed on 
economic factors or conditioned by them. And as one 
chooses one’s philosophy there (granting that it is more 
a matter of faith than of conclusions drawn from evi- 
dence), so will be one’s interpretation of history then 
and now. But the issues must be kept clear. The 
passion of Sir Austen Chamberlain against slums does 
not imply a disbelief in private property. The burning 
indignation which is at the root of much of present- 
day communism has no connection whatever with 
dialectical materialism. And in spite of those who 
assure us that to prove our sincerity in the one we must 
accept the tenets of the other, there is still open the 
middle way. The spirit of individualism is not dead. 
It used to be called liberalism. I do not know what 
its name is now. But it still exists, if only among those 
few people, perhaps scattered and unorganised, who 
when the time comes will save the conservatives 
from the communists and the communists from 
themselves. 
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A New Series 


Incidentally, any readers who are so far inspired by 
current events as to try to read “ Das Kapital ”’ (first- 
hand knowledge of which, I feel, is even rarer than in 
the case of most of the classics we airily discuss as if 
we had known them from childhood) should welcome 
the new ‘Double Volume”’ edition, “ Capital,” by 
Karl Marx, translated by Eden and Cedar Paul, with an 
introduction by G.D.H. 
Cole (5s. ; Dent). Here 
are the two volumes 
of the Everyman 
Library bound up into 
one, with a non-Every- 
man binding. The 
series is admirable, and 
the other three volumes 
of this first issue are 
“Pepys’s Diary,’’ 
The Decameron ”’ and 
“Tom Jones.” Of the 
later Everyman addi- 
tions, the most striking 
is ‘‘ Euclid.” 


An Apologia 

The recent conver- 
sion of Dr. Orchard to 
the Roman Catholic 
Church was the occa- 
sion of some excitement 
in the Press. He him- 
self illustrates it by 
an anecdote in “ From 
Faith to Faith” 
(7s. 6d.;  Putnams) : 
““ Just as I was leaving, 
one persistent reporter 
rang me up to ask me 
whether it was true 
that I was going to 
Rome. I _ replied: 
“Yes: to the City!’ 

‘ Are you going to stay 
at the Vatican?’ he 
then inquired. 
answered with mild surprise : :‘ No, I am going to stay 
at a hotel.’ ‘Cannot you tell us what your decision 
will be?” ‘No,’ I again answered, ‘ but I can tell you 
who already knows.’ ‘Who is that ?’ came the swift 
and anxious inquiry. ‘God,’ was my answer. I heard 
his pencil laid down in despair; the receiver was hung 
up, and the reporter did not even see that this was 
good copy.” 

In his account of his spiritual pilgrimage, Dr. Orchard 
fears a damaging comparison with Newman’s great 
work. Though from the point of view of style it is 
improbable that “From Faith to Faith” will rank 
with the ‘‘ Apologia,” from the point of view of a case- 
book for psychologists it deserves to last as long. The 
extraordinary casuistry of the chapter, ‘‘ The Crossing,” 
where the convert tells how he satisfied himself by 
making his submission in Latin, because ‘‘ detestare ” 
did not mean quite the same thing as “to detest,” 


Barry Jackson. 
From a drawing by Dame Laura Knight, A.P.A. 
_From “ Barry Jackson and the London Theatre,” by G. W. Bishop (Barker), 
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deserves to stand with Newman’s monumental revelation 
of the cowardice of an egotist. 


Sir Barry Jackson 


G. W. Bishop, in “ Barry Jackson and the London 
Theatre’ (21s.; Barker), has written a chapter of 
theatrical history that needed writing. It is the story 
of the struggle of the intelligent stage in a world of 
entertainment values, 
and a record of great 
achievement in the face 
of heavy odds. The 
book, admirably 
written, is illustrated 
by coloured illus- 
trations of some 
of Paul  Shelving’s 
designs. 

Two points in it 
which are likely to 
arouse _ considerable 
interest are Bernard 
Shaw’s letter in the 
Barrett controversy, 
and the frank remarks 
on the financial aspect 
of the venture. It will 
be remembered that 
when “ The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street’ was 
first produced, three 
of the grandchildren 
of Edward Moulton- 
Barrett protested 
against the portrait of 
their ancestor—a_por- 
trait the truth of which 
was never, among those 
who knew the story 
of the Brownings, in 
doubt. (I pointed out 
when I reviewed the 
play in THE Bookman, 
that G. K. Chesterton, 
as long ago as 1908, 
had assumed it.) The 
letter of protest, which appeared in The Times, drew a 
stinging retort from Bernard Shaw. This The Times 
refused to print, as to have done so would have broken 
its rule against the discussion of new plays. On Sir 
Barry Jackson’s advice, Bernard Shaw then sent the 
original letter with a covering statement to a weekly 
paper. Again it was returned. Now at last it is 
printed in full. Mr. Bishop also provides an entertain- 
ing foot-note: ‘‘ Although the grandsons vigorously 
opposed the play and refused to go to a performance, 
the great-grandchildren and the great-great-grand- 
children went to see it, and two of them, with stage 
ambitions, actually applied for parts in the touring 
company !”’ 

“The Barretts of Wimpole Street ’’ was one of the 
five financially successful plays which Sir Barry Jack- 
son produced in London. The other four were ‘‘ The 
Farmer’s Wife,’”’ ‘“‘ Yellow Sands,” ‘“‘ The Apple Cart ”’ 
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‘“A LITERARY EVENT” By Thomas Derrick 
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and ‘“‘ Evensong.” Of the other thirty-five for which 
during his ten years in London he has been responsible, 
“none has shown a profit and the majority have resulted 
in a loss.’ Sir Barry of course is in a peculiar position, 
for he is not merely managing one West End theatre, 
but is also preparing six plays annually for the Malvern 
Festival, and running the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre, but it is a grim sidelight on the financial con- 
ditions of the London theatre to-day that ‘‘ Too True 


applies his interpretative and imagistic method to the 
New Testament, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe and 
others. His aim is to create the synthesis of religion 
and poetry which this generation is looking for. 


An Opportunity for Collectors 


An evening auction is to be held next month at 
Londonderry House, when collectors will have the 
opportunity of bidding for many unique treasures. 


to be Good” had to be 
withdrawn when it was 
taking £1,000 a week. 

It certainly gives one 
furiously to think when it 
is realised that while all 
the other arts are sub- 
sidised by the State, the 
drama, the greatest of the 
arts, is taxed to such an 
extent that, for instance, 
a modest estimate, 
Barry Jackson has been 
responsible for the collec- 
tion of £75,000 for the 
State”? in the form of 
entertainment tax. It in- 
creases the anomaly when 
it is remembered that 
some of that money is 
utilised to helping art and 
literature in the form of 
picture galleries and Civil 
List pensions. 


Our Biographers 


Mr. Bonamy Dobrée has 
followed his Life of John 
Wesley by a Life of 
Casanova. 

Mr. Arthur Bryant, who 
has written books on 
Charles II and Lord 
Macaulay, is now at work 


A 
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THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS 


NOVEL 

“Julian Grant Loses His Way.’’ By Claude 

Houghton. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
Claude Houghton, since “‘ I Am Jonathan Scrivener,” 
and more particularly ‘“‘ Chaos is Come Again,” has 
been one of the very few novelists from whom a great 
book can confidently be expected. He combines 
tradition with an awareness of the contemporary 
situation, and an acute sensibility to material happen- 
ings with unquestioned spiritual values. This new 
novel of his will be reviewed at length in next month’s 
BooKMAN. 


BIOGRAPHY 

“My Life and Thought : An Autobiography.’ By 

Albert Schweitzer. ros. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 
Dr. Schweitzer is known to some as a Doctor of Theology 
whose ‘‘ Quest of the Historical Jesus ’”’ is one of the 
most notable works of the century; to some as a 
Doctor of Philosophy; to some as a Doctor of Music 
and interpreter of Bach; and to some as a Doctor of 
Medicine who has devoted his life to negroes ‘‘ on the 
edge of the primeval forest.” Here the man himself 
speaks, gathering up the various activities and com- 
menting on his writings, in a most fascinating book. 


HUMOUR 


“The Table of Truth.’’ By Hugh Kingsmill. 
3s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 

A collection of parodies, some of which challenge com- 

parison with the best in the language. Here Mr. Kings- 

mill’s boisterous sense of fun makes a perfect alliance 

with his caustic wit. 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


“New Country.’’ An Anthology of Prose and 

Poetry by the authors of “‘ New Signatures.’’ Edited 

by Michael Roberts. 7s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.) 
Many of the contributions are, to say the least, mediocre, 
but a collection which contains work by W. H. Auden, 
Cecil Day Lewis, Stephen Spender and William Plomer 
cannot be neglected by anyone interested in con- 
temporary movements. The book is also notable for 
the first appearance of Charles Madge, a young poet of 
whom more will be heard. 


Among the objects offered 
for sale will be Sir James 
Barrie’s MS. of “Shall 
We Join the Ladies,” 
John Galsworthy’s MS. of 
“ The First and the Last,” 
the MS. of Charles 
Morgan’s only short story, 
and one of Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s. First 
editions, many of them 
signed by the authors, will 
include work by John 
Masefield, Hugh Walpole, 
Sir Owen Seaman, Lord 
Dunsany and Rudyard 
Kipling. There is also a 
“first ’’ of Sherriff’s 
“Journey’s End,” with 
the signatures of the 
author and cast. 

The auction is_ being 
held to help working-class 
housing in Westminster 
(Pulford Street Site Fund). 
Lady Diana Cooper is 
President and_ the 
Marchioness of Reading is 
Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 


Word Making 


As anyone who knows 
who has endeavoured to 
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on a definitive Life of 


-read the various frag- 


Samuel Pepys. H. B. 
Wheatley, the editor of 
Bell’s present edition of the Diary, left on his death 
some -notes for a Life of Pepys. These were given 
to Dr. R. J. Tanner, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
but he was prevented by ill-health from writing the 
Life himself. He did however edit some of Wheatley’s 
notes. The Cambridge University Press, to whom 
Mrs. Tanner sent the notes after her husband’s death, 
has entrusted the material to Mr. Bryant, who is adding 
to it by researches in the Bodleian and the National 
Maritime Museum. It is hoped that the first volume 
will be ready for publication this year. 


A Synthesis 


Mr. Wilson Knight, whose two important books, 
“ The Wheel of Fire’ and “ The Shakespearean Tem- 
pest,” have made him one of the most important figures 
in contemporary criticism, is publishing this month in 
Canada, “‘ The Christian Renaissance,’ in which he 


ments of James Joyce’s 
“Work in _ Progress,” 
which add to the gaiety of coteries from time to time, 
the English language is being revolutionised. There is 
a large instalment of the work in the February number 
of Transition. There is also first-aid for ordinary 
readers in an instalment of a dictionary of neologisms. 
In case any readers do not know the ‘ Work in Pro- 
gress’’ (which I believe is an attempt to stretch 
language to convey the antics of the subconscious mind 
during sleep), and do not therefore realise how necessary 
a dictionary is, I will transcribe a short paragraph : 


“That little cloud still hangsinsky. Singabed cries 
before slumber. Light at night has an alps on his 
druckhouse. Thick head and thin butter or after you 
with me. What is amaia today todo? So angelland 
all weeping bin that Izzy most unhappyis. Fain Essie 
fie onhapje ? laughs her stella’s visprine,” 


That of course is comparatively simple. 
HucGH Ross WILLIAMSON. 
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THE DECLINE OF INSPIRATION IN MODERN LITERATURE 
By Geoffrey Dearmer 


A literary critic, recently reviewing a batch of very 
modern novelists, deplored the absence of moral principles 
underlying their work. It is proposed here to con- 
sider to what extent this contention can be upheld and 
what effect, if any, this absence of ethical awareness 
is having on literature in general. For it can hardly be 
denied that, rightly or wrongly, for modern novelists, 
dramatists and poets, moral values have little interest. 

If this state of things is to be deplored, we cannot blame 
novelists so much as their readers. If amoral fiction is 
successful (as it undoubtedly is), those that encourage it 
are chiefly responsible. Defenders of this school are fond 
of pleading that the enormously successful work of Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh, for instance, is satiric. There may be 
satire in ‘“‘ Decline and Fall,”’ Vile Bodies and Black 
Mischief,’ but the satire is quite irrelevant to their main 
appeal. Satire by its very nature must hold up vice 
or folly exclusively to ridicule. Mr. Waugh is too genial 
to be a satirist. His work lacks the cutting edge of 
contempt. A satirist must not be preponderantly amusing. 

If hitherto English literature has been the best in the 
world, we may safely induce that this supremacy was 
partly due to the fact that our literature has been largely 
representational ; that, in fact, a certain greatness in the 
nation has been reflected in our fiction, poetry and drama. 
Giants, like troubles, seldom come singly, and as there 
are no giants now it is hardly to be wondered that our 
literature, though technically more adroit than it has 
ever been before, stops short at anything like greatness. 

But before we accept the verdict of amorality, still more 
of immorality, we must consider how far writers of the 
older generation used moral principles as the main structure 
of their work. This inquiry is more easily pursued in the 
drama than in fiction because, in the former structure, 
motive and impulse are immediately apparent. To what 
extent then does the philosophy of goodness weigh with 
our leading dramatists, Shaw, Barrie and Galsworthy ? 

There is no doubt about Mr. Shaw. His conscience will 


not let him rest. The ever new wine of his thought is for 
ever bursting the old bottles of his sometimes hasty plots. 
It is all right, as Mr. R.C. Sherriff once said to the writer, 
for the dramatist to be one character in his play. But Mr. 
Shaw, in his inferior work at all events, is them all. He 
thinks this inevitable. An artist’s character, he says, 
comes out in every line of his work. ‘‘ Rembrandt drank. 
Don’t drink. If you do all your sitters will appear drunk,” 
he once suggested. Mr. Shaw has a philosophy and he 
uses the drama to preach it. 

Sir James Barrie, though more of an artist, is less of a 
philosopher. A philosopher he is nevertheless, and within 
his considerably narrower limits much more profound. 
The bases of his best work are invariably ethical. He 
is too big a man to construct plays to illustrate special 
cases. His best work is about us and our faults, seldom 
about one or other of us. ‘‘ Dear Brutus ”’ proves pretty 
conclusively that, given a second chance, we should most 
of us make the same sort of mess of our lives. ‘‘ Mary 
Rose,”’ that human love is seldom adapted to cope with 
death, that it is just as well perhaps that this is so. Crichton 
is allowed to be admirable only where, in the freedom of 
divine justice on the island, he emerges for a brief while 
from the sea of selfishness and snobbery, and takes his 
rightful place. As for Galsworthy, his plays were patently 
about social evils, so much so in fact that certain reforms 
are due directly to them. Galsworthy was the least class 
conscious of dramatists because he was conscious of the 
tragedy of class. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham marks the change in attitude. 
His work has all the merits of excellence, but none, except 
perhaps ‘‘ The Circle,’’ of greatness. He never, like Mr. 
Shaw, offers us puppets ; on the other hand, his characters 
generally lack that divine spark which, when truly repre- 
sented in art, illumines men and women with interest. 
His impulse never rises above indignation. He can 
scourge pretentiousness with a touch sure as his technical 
mastery. ‘‘ Our Betters’’ from first act to last is an 
exposure of lip-service to moral values, but a playgoer 
familiar with Mr. Maugham’s plays exclusively might well 
be pardoned for imagining that the ethics of society are 
all that are required of educated human beings. ‘‘ The 
wages of unconventionality are ostracism,”’ he says in effect, 
and his view that human beings do what they like and 
seldom if ever what they think right, is prevalent in all his 
work, There may well be persons alive to-day living up 
to a less cynical standard than this. 

After the arrival of Mr. Maugham, ethical motives ceased 
to be preponderant in thedrama. Two dramatists, Mr. C. K. 
Munro and Mr. Harold Rubinstein, are primarily concerned 
with them. Neither have succeeded according to their 
deserts, probably mainly because an insufficient section 
of the public shares their interest in problems ungarnished 
with liberal entertainment value. 

This passing of the ethical impulse may well be con- 
sidered at least a pity, at most pitiful, when one reflects 
on the enormous power for good latent in the drama. Two 
plays, ‘“‘ Hindle Wakes”’ and “ Jane Clegg,’’ destroyed 
once and for all in the public mind the superstition that 
it is necessarily right and even proper for a girl to marry 
the man who has seduced her. Another play, “ A Bill of 
Divorcement,’’ brought divorce reform nearer, and many 
other examples might be quoted. But such problem plays 
are for the most part pre-War, and in any case the solution 
of a problem is rather the dramatist’s opportunity than his 
inspiration. Such plays are a little too redolent of careful 
choice for dramatic opportunities ; they are not the result 
of the drive of enlightenment, of what Mr. Shaw has 
called ‘‘ the being used for a purpose recognised by yourself 
as a mighty one.’’ The problem play is only a few steps 
higher than the crossword puzzle. 

Of recent injurious inventions none has been more 
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successful than the word “‘ highbrow,” exalting as it does 
the senses above the spirit and ignorance above know- 
ledge. But the word, though nearly always applied indis- 
criminately, occasionally hits the mark. It was designed 
originally to kill off not only the vulgarly pretentious, but 
those who unknowingly imagine their motives to be higher 
than they in fact are. In art the charge may be sustained 
against those who profess to admire obscurities, but not 
necessarily against the artists themselves. An obscure 
poet is not so much pretentious as incompetent. 

Few would call Mr. T. S. Eliot highbrow, but many, 
including the vast majority of educated readers, would 
apply the term to “ The Waste Land,” because this poem 
quite unintentionally appeals to an interest its author 
most certainly never intended, or if he did, the less poet he. 
“The Waste Land” is not a poem but a challenge. It 
is a crossword puzzle. But the difference between the 


plain puzzle solver in the railway carriage and Mr. Eliot’s © 


poetical admirers is precisely the difference between the 
ordinary brow and the highbrow. Both pursue the same 
end, but one claims to be a demigod. 

Religion once inspired all great art. This religious 
influence mainly died at the end of the eighteenth century, 
but habit kept it fashionable. We had accordingly sham 
Gothic, a good deal of painting of crusaders in armour by 
comfortable gentlemen in trousers, and a steady swing over 
of inspiration from sacred to secular subjects. But secular 
though these artists may have been, and Shakespeare was 
the greatest, they did not stand by ethics—they built on 


them, The modern writer does not. He may be little, but 
he is honest. He is besieged on all sides by discoveries. 
Science and psychology, a host of gods of whom he knows 
something, have taken the place of the one God of whom 
he knows nothing. He is accused of lacking all the virtues 
from godliness to cleanliness. He is dismissed by those who 
do not think him injurious as petty and insignificant. 

He is not to be blamed. Every age gets the writers it 
encourages, and therefore the work it deserves. An age of 
easy living, of easier virtue but much more honesty, and 
of ever widening interests is unlikely to produce giants. 
The word relative too has come to deal a blow at incipient 
greatness. Nor should it be forgotten that in the past 
“ great’? men were early recognised and carefully incu- 
bated. Unquestioned and undoubted, they towered above 
their fellows. God made them high (or lowly) and ordered 
their estate. The encouraging difference in this apparently 
discouraging state of things lies in the fact that although 
there is no greatness there is very much less littleness. The 
emancipation of women has been followed by the emancipa- 
tion of intelligence. Every man, in a highly disconcerting 
and most disquieting manner, is thinking for himself and 
going more often than not to other than to the theologians 
for his ethical prescriptions. 

Of inspiration there is little, but the vast mass of new 
knowledge may well provide food for the future inspira- 
tion of more comprehensive philosophies ; and, after all, 
the century is still young and less abandoned than its 
critics imagine. 


ASPECTS 


OF THE NOVELIST 


By Desmond O’Brien 


In many recent discussions on the novel and the function 
of the novelist, the word “ philosophy ’”’ has been used. 
It is a word made dangerous by its ambiguity. To the 
imaginative writer it has one meaning, to the philosopher 
another. The difference is fundamental and profound. 
It is the difference between, say, Blake and Bertrand 
Russell. It is the difference between poetic truth—the 
intuitive understanding of minute particulars—and philo- 
sophic truth—truth deduced by logic and proved by 


demonstration. It is the difference implicit in Keats’s 
exclamation: ‘‘O for a life of sensations rather than of 
thoughts ! ”’ 


The philosophy of life attributed to, and often demanded 
of a writer is not a philosophy in a philosopher’s under- 
standing of that word, and this vital difference should be 
recognised and acknowledged. Blake’s system, for in- 
stance, was not a philosophic system according to the 
modern interpretation of “ philosophic ’’; it was a vision 
of life. And in connection with all imaginative writers, 
it would be wiser perhaps to use the word vision instead 
of philosophy ; for to demand that an imaginative writer 
have a philosophy in any other sense is to demand the 
impossible. 

There are of course a few rare exceptions to this asser- 
tion, but usually the vision of the world that is natural to 
a novelist or to any imaginative writer is, or is at least 
the basis of his philosophy. ‘“‘ A writer’s style and also a 
painter’s are matters not of technique but of vision,’’ says 
Proust ; and here we must bear in mind that style is not a 
mystic something achieved and applied to the material 
of a writer, but a part of his vision, a quality commensurate 
with his perception. Proust continues: “‘ It is the revela- 
tion, impossible by direct and conscious means [as in 
philosophy] of the qualitative difference there is in the way 


we look at the world, a difference which, without art, would | 


remain for ever each man’s personal secret.” 

It is true that all serious men must at some time find 
themselves face to face with questions that refuse to be side- 
tracked and that urgently insist upon an answer. In his 


attitude to the questions the novelist is antipodal to the 
philosopher. 


To the novelist, when these problems press upon him for 
solution, the struggle after truth is subjective and often 
full of pain. His work even may reflect or be fraught with 
the strife and the pain, as is that of Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, 
D. H. Lawrence and James Joyce. But the philosopher 
is detached from the problems ; his consideration of them 
is unimpassioned, scientific; and that which he might 
instinctively believe is denied for the sake of the complete- 
ness of his system. 

It seems to me that the processes are quite different. 
The imaginative writer, by his intuition, directly experiences 
the world in its minute particulars, and senses the whole 
by the part. The philosopher works from a conception of 
the whole, and substantiates it by a host of logically 
deduced particulars. A philosopher can demonstrate the 
truth of his propositions, but a novelist can rarely if ever 
prove his experience of truth, for it is inherent in and co- 
existent with his work. 

There are certain experiences that refuse to be explained 
in direct logical terms, and when novelists turn from 
their imaginative work in order to express their intuitive 
knowledge in intellectual formule and_ philosophical 
terminology, their knowledge loses in worth. Could 
Thomas Hardy’s ‘ philosophy ”’ be truly expressed in any 
other terms than those of his own choice ? In the preface to 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles’’ he remarks that a novel 
is ‘an impression, not an argument.” It is significant to 
notice that when he forgets this wisdom, as in “ Jude the 
Obscure,” his unique vision is at a discount and his truths 
become invalid. . 

It is not surprising that the departures of imaginative _ 
writers from their natural fields of understanding are 
usually failures from a philosophical point of view. The 
instance of Tolstoy is pertinent. It might be thought that 
in him, the creator of that colossus of novels, ‘‘ War and 
Peace,”’ there would be a certainty of deep thought on any 
question of ethics or esthetics. But as soon as he leaves 
his proper realm of imagination he is, in the light of con- 
temporary knowledge, frequently at fault. Keyserling 
writes of Tolstoy: do not know a more profound presen- 
tation of human life than his epic on the great French war, 


but I do know that Tolstoy, as an individual, lacked all 
philosophical profundity.” That is a statement with 
which most of us would agree; for it is doubtful whether 
anyone to-day could subscribe to Tolstoy’s views on the 
relation between the sexes (or even read them without a 
feeling of repulsion), or accept in toio his zsthetic doctrines. 

So it is that schemes of thought are out-moded. In the 
light of later knowledge philosophies may become obsolete, 
and their once remarkable discoveries open to simple 
refutation. Bergson may outlive the fashion of his own 
ideas, Croce may be discredited, but the truths of imagina- 
tive writers will obtain as long as there are men and women 
to read their work. 

It is possible that a novelist during his whole life might 
never succeed in attaining to a philosophy that would 
satisfy a philosopher; he might never resolve certain 
problems of conduct; his personal life might defy all 
existing social regulations and conventions; but his 
imaginative, intuitive knowledge of truth remains irrefut- 
able. ‘‘ What the imagination seizes as beauty must be 
truth,’”’ said Keats. And Proust: ‘ Intuition alone, how- 
ever tenuous its consistency, however improbable its shape, 
is a criterion of truth.” 

But to-day there is a dearth of imagination among 
novelists, and we are fobbed off with long, drab chronicles 
that spring up as quickly as forced rhubarb and have as 
much : imaginative vigour; with extremely competent 
tales without a spark of life; with novels so realistic that 
they cease to be art. 

Now if we deny that a novelist should be a philosopher, 
what do we demand of him? We demand poetic percep- 
tion: the perception that goes beyond the superficial, 
and comprehends and embraces the whole of life in a 
single imaginative vision; deep understanding of men 
and women, based not on smatterings of psychology and 
psychoanalysis, but on the intuitive insight which should 
be natural to a writer; an individual scale of values 
(this is a corollary of his vision) ; and the ability to render 
in words the essence of any experience. The novelist’s 
choice of subject and characters, his perception and treat- 
ment will constitute his philosophy. 

This is where the question of the novelist as judge comes 
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in. According to the stress on certain characters, accord- 
ing to the issue of certain scenes, according to what he 
consciously or unconsciously selects and omits, so is his 
judgment expressed. It is not a direct but an indirect 
judgment. 

Tchekov has written wisely on this point. ‘“‘ You are 
right,’’ he says in a letter, ‘‘ in demanding that an artist 
should take an intelligent attitude to his work, but you 
confuse two things: solving a problem and stating a 
problem correctly. It is only the second that is obligatory 
for the artist. In ‘Anna Karenina’ and ‘ Evgeny 
Onyegin ’ not a single problem is solved, but they satisfy 
you completely because all problems are correctly stated 
in them.” 

The fact that the characters of a novel are invented 
beings precludes a judgment being made upon them by 
the author; for he would be judging characters whose 
sins might easily be forgiven in actual life on account of 
the full circumstances in which they were placed—circum- 
stances which the novelist for the sake of the novel has had 
to suppress or leave unimagined. 

Perhaps it will be thought that these observations apply 
to imaginative writers of a higher order than novelists. 
This is not so. The novel is the medium of expression 
natural to the day, and than the novelist who writes from 
the depth of imaginative vision there is no higher order, 
for he is of the order of poets. It has been maintained that 
in the film the novelist has a competitor. The competition 
holds good only on the level of entertainment. What 
film could adequately present ‘‘ War and Peace,” ‘‘ The 
Brothers Karamazov’ or The Rainbow’”’? Attempts 
will probably be made (did not one brave company wish to 
film ‘“‘ The Travel Diary of a Philosopher ”’ ?), and they 
will inevitably fail. To lay bare the soul of a man in a 
few words, to capture the essence of an inanimate thing 
and make it live, to relate man to the universe of which 
he is a part, to disclose the many potentialities of a man 
for making understanding communication with the world, 
to reveal to man his heritage of beautiful things—these 
are the duties of the novelist to-day. How few of these 


weekly masterpieces and works of genius have those 
qualities ! 


THE MODERN 


SHORT STORY 


By C. Henry Warren 


Pedantically the short story might be traced back to 
Chaucer or “‘ The Decameron ”’ or “‘ The Arabian Nights ”’ ; 
but essentially it is a modern product. Indeed it is the one 
literary art-form in which the present century may be said 
to excel. Modern poetry spends most of its time dithering 
between the romantic and the classical; and the modern 
novel, although so various and so abundant, is still in the 
main a good way behind the best work of such nineteenth 
century writers as Dickens, Dostoievsky, Tolstoy and 
Hardy ; but the modern short story shares neither the 
unhappy indecision of modern poetry nor the general 
inferiority of the modern novel. It is sure of itself. It is 
peculiarly expressive of the mood and sensitiveness of the 
present day. It is in fact the one new creative contribu- 
tion which so far this century has made to literature. 

It is strange, then, that so little has been written by way 
of assessment of this novel and important literary form. 
There are dozens of books telling us how to write short 
stories and what to do with them when we have written 
them; but such books—like the Correspondence Courses 
in Short-Story Writing—have in mind the commercial 
short story, the story with a sting in its tail. In this article 
however I have in mind only those stories which obey, how- 
ever spontaneously and however variously, the canons of 
literary art. And such stories are not commercial. Even 
in book form they are still apt to be considered as drugs 
on the market—though the public for good short stories is, 
owing to the pioneer work of a few of the less than usually 
utilitarian publishers, gradually growing. : 


The modern short story derives directly from Tchekov 
and Guy de Maupassant ; in the widely contrasted art of 
these two authors is to be found the whole basis of the 
short story as, in all its multitudinous forms, we know it in 
this country to-day. Tchekov, whose stories are like 
fragments of life examined through the transmuting and 
illuminating eye of the artist (Tchekov was incidentally a 
doctor), has been by far the greater influence in this 
country. Maupassant was too Latin, too interested in 
form at the expense of content, ever to find here a wide 
following ; his work has been a stimulant rather than 
a guide. Tchekov, on the other hand, has been too 
slavishly followed in the past ; we have had far too many 
imitations of this incomparable Russian. 

Now it is noteworthy that neither Tchekov nor Mau- 
passant is remembered by his novels. (Tchekov in fact 
destroyed his own attempt in this direction.) Indeed the 
short story, considered as a definite art-form, has nothing 
to do with the novel. It is true that some of our novelists 
—Hardy, Conrad, Galsworthy and Bennett among them— 
have written short stories ; but more often than not theirs 
is a kind of offshoot of the novel. Hardy’s short stories for 
instance continually reveal the hand of the novelist ; one 
feels that they are rather in the nature of a busman’s holi- 
day. But the majority of the best writers of the modern 
short story, like Tchekov before them, are not novelists 
at all, and are usually only tempted into that ampler, 
more luxurious, more ambiguous form, by the pecuniary 
enticements of literary agents and publishers. Rarely do 
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Mr. H. E. Bates. 


we find an author really successful in both forms—though 
writers like D. H. Lawrence, Liam O'Flaherty and H. E. 
Bates might seem at first sight to give the lie to this state- 
ment, Usually the genuine short-story writer excels in 
that form only—as A. E. Coppard for instance, and 
Katherine Mansfield. The reason, I believe, is to be found 
in the fact that the short-story writer has an innate desire 
for form which the novel does not easily satisfy. 

In an introductory note to one of his annual anthologies 
of short stories, Mr. Edward O’Brien writes: ‘‘ The first 
test of a short story . . . is the measure of how vitally 
compelling the writer makes his selected facts or incidents. 
This test may conveniently be called the test of substance. 
But a second test is necessary if the story is to take rank 
above other stories. The true artist will seek to shape this 
living substance into the most beautiful and satisfying 
form, by skilful selection and arrangement of his materials, 
and by the most direct and appealing presentation of it 
in portrayal and characterisation.’ And it is just this 
desire for a strict obedience to a sense of form that makes 
certain prose-writers of to-day adopt the medium of the 
story rather than of the novel—which very seldom in these 
days attains an architecture at all. It is said that every 
man, given the necessary facility in the use of words, could 
write one good novel; but it is not equally probable that 
he could write one good short story. 

First among the writers who brought the short story 
to the fore in England was Katherine Mansfield. Her 
work no longer appears to us as perfect as it did in those 
early, days; her sensuousness, the vividness of her out- 
lines, her poetic mood, gave her work an appeal which 
perspective has since somewhat diminished. _ But histori- 
cally she must always take first place in any study of this 
delicate art. Her three most important books were 
Bliss,” ‘‘ The Garden Party and The Dove’s Nest.” 
Open any of these books at random and you will at once 
find a delicacy of perception and a sensitiveness rare among 
the writers of the present century. And you will see that 
her work, at its best, is of a character quite unsuitable to 
the novel form ; its fragility would be crushed under so 
huge a weight of words. She saw things minutely, as if 
her eye were trained on the thing about which she was 
writing ; and her stories owe the greater part of their 
charm to this sensitiveness. She is (for all her strong 


in substance as it is immaculate in form. 


sense of colour) a master of etching rather than a painter 
in oils. She wrote ecstatically—and her work pays a 
consequent penalty ; her people are more like charming 
pieces of Dresden than living creatures. ‘‘ The Garden 
Party,” ‘‘ Je ne parle pas Frangais ”’ and ‘‘ The Daughters 
of the Late Colonel ”’ are all instances of this defect ; her 
sensitiveness, coupled with a certain exuberance, seem to 
make for caricature rather than for portraiture. This is no 
inconsiderable weakness ; because the writer of the short 
story, although necessarily he cannot go into great detail, 
must in a few precious strokes be able to convey reality. 
(Rembrandt’s landscape etchings may perhaps serve for an 
illustration here; in size and detail they are not to be 
compared with, let us say, Constable’s canvases; but it 
is doubtful whether the latter therefore carries any greater 
conviction than the former.) 

Katherine Mansfield’s stories then are really only 
sketches ; exquisite in import and dangerous in imitation. 
They do not always respond to Mr. O’Brien’s test of 
“ living substance.’’ The form is there, and undeniably 
perfect—with a kind of egg-shell perfection; but the 
substance is too often slight. The good short story how- 
ever is never slight in substance; it is in fact as meaty 
In contrast to 
Katherine Mansfield therefore I would take another pioneer 
in the art of story writing—Mr. A. E. Coppard. It is 
worth noting that Mr. Coppard always labels his books as 
“ Tales.’’ He has written five or six fat volumes of these 
tales, and it is obviously impossible to pick out more than 
one or two in illustration of my contention that he is 
nearer than Katherine Mansfield to what a true short story 
writer should be. 

Take for instance these two tales, ‘‘ The Higgler ’’ and 
“The Field of Mustard.’’ There is a depth of reality in 
both these tales that is quite lacking in even the best work 
of the earlier writer. In the latter tale, the gossiping 
women, out gathering kindling, have a vitality, an actuality 
such as one would look for in vain in that ironically pathetic 
story of ‘‘ The Daughters of the Late Colonel.’ Yet the 
sensitiveness of perception is just as marked. And in 
regard to this vividness of perception I am prompted to 
suggest a second reason why certain prose writers of to-day 
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prefer the story to the novel. Scratch almost any of the 
best story writers and you will find a poet. There is in their 
work a lyrical quality, a natural fecundity of imagery 
which, if the scales had been tipped a little the other way, 
might have made for poetry rather than for prose. This 
quality is particularly prominent in Mr. Coppard’s tales, 
sometimes to their detriment, since it is inclined to take 
the interest from the story and concentrate it upon the 
trimmings. 

Of the three modern story writers whom I have men- 
tioned as exceptions to the generalisation that short-story 
writers do not usually make good novelists, undoubtedly 
the greatest is D. H. Lawrence, whose stories (though one 
august critic has said of ‘‘ The Lovely Lady ”’ that it is a 
collection of ‘‘ entertaining trifles’’) are in their degree 
just as important, just as good as his novels. His chief 
collections are ‘‘ The Woman Who Rode Away,” “‘ England, 
My England,” ‘ The Ladybird’? and “ The Prussian 
Officer.’’ In these stories every kind of mood is exploited, 
and all are written in that easy, luxurious, vivid prose of 
which he alone among modern authors is master. Some, 
like ‘‘ Tickets, Please,’’ are based on some live incident 
(quite possibly merely read of in the newspapers) which 
the author has taken and enlarged with all the prodigal 
power of his imagination and insight into human nature ; 
others, like ‘‘ The Man Who Loved Islands,’’ would almost 
seem to be based on some character he has met, and whose 
deepest psychology he has here understood and exposed ; 
whilst yet others, like ‘‘ The Overtone,”’ have for founda- 
tion a tenet of the author’s philosophy which he here 
dramatises into a convincing story. But whatever their 
origin, the effect of these stories is almost always the 
same: intensely alive, intensely individual, pulsating with 
humanity (and this despite the contention that so much 
of Lawrence’s work is merely the dramatic objectification 
of his own mood and mentality), and essentially packed 
with that “ living substance ’’ which Mr. O’Brien demands 
in the great short story. 

Both Mr. Liam O’Flaherty and Mr. T. F. Powys might 
seem, on surface consideration, to be yet further examples 
of the exception to my generalisation, since both have 
written more novels than books of stories. The quality 
of Mr. O’Flaherty’s stories however is so far above that of 
his novels (with the exception of ‘‘ The Informer,’’ which 
is almost a classic), that one is entitled to think of him as a 
great short-story writer rather than a fair novelist. His 
chief collections are ‘‘ The Tent,” “‘ Spring Sowing ’”’ and 
“The Mountain Tavern.’ The title story of the first 
collection provides a kind of epitome of what the short 
story should be. Four characters are gathered within the 
narrow confines of a tent, the rest of the world being shut 
outside in the blinding darkness and rain; the circle of 
the lighted tent is the circumference of the tale we are 
being told—a brief, passionate incident which is So com- 
plete that there is no more to be told. Mr. O’Flaherty is 
also one of the few writers who know how to write stories 
about wild life. He does not—as so many do—humanise 
his animals and so seek to win our sympathy by senti- 
mentalisation; he is content to write of their drama 
objectively, letting it compel our sympathy by its own 
appeal. The claim for an exception to my generalisation 
might seem to be even stronger in the case of Mr. Powys, 
whose novels and stories are equally good. But then 
every chapter in a Powys novel is more or less written in 
the form of a short story. His appeal is limited, but there 
is no doubt he is one of the greatest writers of to-day. He 
writes of a country-side which is not to be found on the 
maps, and his people bear little comparison with the 
flesh and blood creatures among whom we move and have 
our being. His whole work, culminating in the great 
novel, ‘‘ Mr. Weston’s Good Wine,”’ is in the nature of an 
allegory. (Not for nothing was Mr. Powys’s very earliest 
book, ‘‘ Soliloquies of a Hermit,’”’ published in a religious 
series.) The world he writes of is entirely of his own 
creating ; and the enjoyment of both his novels and his 
short stories asks that “ willing suspension of disbelief 
which constitutes poetic faith.” For here again the 
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author is essentially a poet—though I am not aware that 
he has written a single poem. His prose is as exquisitely 
limpid and individual as anyone now writing. He has only 
published two volumes of short stories—‘‘ The House 
With the Echo” and ‘‘ The White Paternoster ’”’—though 
“‘ Fables ’’ might almost be considered as a third, 

Mr. Sean O’Faolain is a comparative new-comer. His 
stories (he has published one book so far—‘t Midsummer 
Night Madness’’) are longer than the usual run, and 
it would not be surprising were he to concentrate in 
future on novels. His work reveals a strong sense of 
drama, and throughout one is aware of an attractive 
Celtic combination of realism and imagination. Another 
young writer of the long short story is Mr. James 
Hanley (‘‘ Men in Darkness ’’). Here a brutal realism finds 
no amelioration in glowing Celtic imagery; the author 
would seem to be intent on avoiding anything that might 
label him as a sentimentalist—with the result sometimes 
that he is in danger of erring on the side of an inverted 
(and worse) sentimentality. Yet his work is really impor- 
tant, and he deserves a far wider recognition than he has 
so far received. ‘‘ Narrative,’’ the first story in his book, 
is architecturally perfect. A certain ferocity in this 
author’s fiction will keep many readers away from him ; 
but I am convinced that in him we have one of the best 
story writers of to-day. His fierce realism is strongly 
contrasted with the poetic romanticism of Mr. H. A. Man- 
hood, whose two books are, at their best, very good indeed 
but, at their worst, uncomfortably sentimental. I find 
it odd that a man who can give us so superb a story as 


- “The Black Apron ”’ for instance can, elsewhere in the 


same book, be guilty of making a newly married girl, who 
has just lost her husband by drowning, talk in the follow- 
ing manner: ‘‘ We were married this morning quietly in 
the little church at home—it sits like a quaint brown dog 
with cocked ears on the hill above Hucton Braebury . . .” 
But Mr. Manhood is genuinely of the true fraternity of 
story-tellers, and if his embroideries are sometimes a little 
too poetic, too distracting, that is a fault easily remedied. 
Other writers who favour the tale rather than the sketch 
include Miss Mary Butts, Mr. L. A. G. Strong and Mr. Rhys 
Davies. Miss Butts is a sophisticated writer (I do not use 
this term derogatorily) who excels in the exploitation 
of difficult, delicate and distinctly modern moods. She is 
able to probe, with a quite remarkable dexterity, the 
subtler phases of the human consciousness. She stands 
somewhat alone among the-writers of to-day; and if her 
work is sometimes obscure and literary, she has written 
at least one great short story, ‘‘ The House Party’”’ (from 
“Several Occasions ’’), and that is indeed no mean attain- 
ment. Mr. Strong lias two books of short stories to his 
credit, ‘‘ The English Captain’? and ‘“‘ Don Juan and the 
Wheelbarrow.”’ Here again the poet is very evident ; 
the poetic sensitiveness of his work, in fact, is often its 
finest asset. In such a tale as ‘‘ Storm”’ this sensitive- 
ness is found at its best; the storm that rages in the 
elements is made the mirror of the storm that rages in 
the hero’s simple, tortured heart—and the reader’s 
sympathy with that hero is largely dependent upon the 
power with which the storm in the skies is described. 
Then there is Mr. Rhys Davies, whose stories (I would 
particularly cite “‘The Feather Bed’’), though clearly 
influenced by D. H. Lawrence, are at the same time 
ruggedly individual, passionately alive and finely sensitive 
to the clash of human character. Mr. Rhys Davies’s 
special territory is Wales, whose miners he knows so well. 
In their several degrees all these writers, from Katherine 
Mansfield to Mr. Rhys Davies, are in the major tradition 
of the modern short story; their work, that is to say, 
responds to the test of a satisfactory form and a living 
substance. And to their number must be added others 
whose work, if different in character, is no less consider- 
able as art. There are, for instance, those authors whose 
stories are fundamentally based on ideas rather than on an 
isolated and powerful observation of human nature— 
authors who would seem to work outwards, as it were, 
from an intellectual core to the full fruit of an imaginative 
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story. Such is Mr. H. G. Wells, almost all of whose most 
successful stories are concerned to work out an idea rather 
than to dramatise a knowledge of human nature. Such 
again are Mr. de la Mare and Mr. George Moore, whose 
stories all tend to creak (despite the gossamer texture of 
Mr. de la Mare’s prose) with the machinery of the 
idea that compels them. But there are two far more 
recent writers in this category in whom this weak- 
ness is not at all so evident—Mr. V. S. Pritchett and 
Mr. Gerald Bullett. Indeed in Mr. Pritchett’s stories 
there is seldom any evidence that such a method implies 
(as one might imagine) an initial handicap. The title story 
of his single collection (‘‘ The Spanish Virgin ’’) is more in 
the nature of a novelette than a short story; but among 
the remaining work there collected mention must be made 
of ‘“‘ The Tragedy in a Greek Theatre "’ and ‘‘ The Corsican 
Inn ” as examples of an art delicate and incisive, brilliantly 
imaged and instinct with power. His best stories however 
remain to be collected (they have appeared in various 
periodicals), and his next book should prove a most notable 
addition to the library of the modern short story. Mr. 
Bullett, though a considerable novelist, is at his best in his 
several volumes of tales, ‘“‘ The Street of the Eye,” ‘‘ The 
World in Bud” and ‘‘ The Baker’s Cart.’’ Therein the 
sentimentality which sometimes mars his novels is largely 
pruned out; there is evident a very real gift for tale-telling, a 
clean-cut, vigorous and yet intimate style, and a characteri- 
sation that declares a keen insight into the foibles and 
quieter emotions of men. 

Nor would this short survey be complete were no mention 
made of those who favour the sketch rather than the legiti- 
mate tale, seeming at their best when they suggest rather 
than plainly state. Their numbers are large, and it-is im+ 
possible to do more than pick out one or two of the most 
successful. Mr. H. E. Bates, for instance, who on occasion 
is able to match his larger canvases with the best, has a 


real genius for the brief, the lyric mode. His collection of 
stories, ‘‘ The Black Boxer,” will illustrate my point. In it 
are to be found successful tales on a distinctly large scale ; 
nevertheless, turning therein to such short sketches as 
Flower Piece and ‘‘ Death in Spring,’ one feels im- 
mediately that here is Mr. Bates’s true métier : the delicate 
sketch that is a poem in all but name, that skims swallow- 
like over the surface of an emotion, and that is rich rather 
for what it suggests to the reader’s imagination than for 
what it actually tells him. 

Much the same might be said for Mrs. Malachi Whitaker, 
who has written three much praised books of short stories 
or, as I would prefer to call them, sketches And lastly— 
because it is an unhappy thing to see a genius flame out in 
a single book and then be heard of no more—I would 
include Mr. Frank Penn-Smith, whose book called 
““Hang!’’ was published in 1925 and has been followed by 
nothing further. Without exception these stories, which 
range from slight and most individual animal-fables to 
lengthier and most powerful studies of primitive passions (as 
in ‘‘ The Returned Anzac ’’), declare an alert sensibility and 
a fine flaiy for the more objective form of story-telling. 

Of necessity I have omitted mention of many writers 
whose output of fiction has included more than one good 
short story, and I have said nothing of the more veteran 
writers (such as Mr. Rudyard Kipling); but my purpose 
has rather been to lay stress on those younger writers whose 
major work has naturally and, one feels, inevitably fallen 
into this mould. In their work may be found evidence in 
plenty of the undeniable fact that, at its best, the modern 
short story has provided an outlet for the poet in a world 
where poetry is becoming increasingly an unwanted com- 
modity ; for therein, I am convinced, lies a good deal of 
the reason for the sudden and extraordinary growth, from 
bud to flower in a quarter of a century, of this strong 
new art. 


A LIBRARIAN OBSERVES HIS READERS 


The lay reader has come to select a book at the public 
library. He has read but little, and now, other diversions 
grown stale or with an excess of spare time on his hands, 
the urge to read comes over him, and he prepares to select 
a book—one from thousands and hundreds of thousands. 
This casual reader wanders aimlessly from stall to stall, 
not knowing what he wants, not knowing where to find 
that which might interest him. He is plagued by a seem- 
ing confusion of books, of endless titles, which he scans 
rapidly, unseeingly. A name appeals to him, he takes 
the book from the shelf and flits over a few pages, reading 
only enough to convince him that the book is worthless, 
uninteresting and a boring waste of time. Another one is 
rejected like its predecessor. Up and down, row after 
row, shelf after shelf, this flighty, this irresponsible dabbler 
goes with growing irritation. 

He is not a connoisseur. He is not looking for some- 
thing rare or something new. Neither does he count the 
old masters of literature, or the modern masters, or even the 
modern mediocrities his friends. He is not exploring their 
treasures with rapturous delight, or discovering fresh 
scenes here, or a strange land, a new continent of thought 
and. expression there. He is lost and is searching for 
something to divert him for the moment, for something 
to lift his mind from the tedium of humdrum things, to 
transport him, no matter the vehicle, for a-short while 
to a new atmosphere, and to make his life and hopes coin- 
cide with and partake of the lives of other more wonderful 
people than himself. Eventually by random choice he 
finds his one among thousands ; a tale with a lurid title, 
a tale with action in the first sentence, written in short, 
crisp phraseology, easy to read and by an unknown author. 
He is satisfied. 

Next come the insatiable reader of Western stories ; 
the super-sleuth devotee ; the gangster and the crime tale 
victim ; the imaginative roamer of the frozen North; 
the land-tied sailor; and the sex story addict. Each 
one of these comes with a fixed purpose. He must have 
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another detective story, or another sea story, and his steps 
lead unerringly to the section where the greatest abun- 
dance of his particular mental food is stored, where the 
books of his favourite author lie. For this thrill-seeking 
devourer of novels is true to his favourite author, and will 
scorn to read the work of another until that favourite has 
been entirely consumed. 

He wastes little time over the mere selection of a book. 
He is always in a hurry, and can pick his book blind- 
folded. One is appreciated as much as another as long 
as it has not been read before. To-morrow he will be back 
for the next one. These stories of wayward men, light 
adventure, dark crime and infallible heroes make pleasant 
reading ; they can easily be finished in one night, and it 
often proves difficult to postpone attainment of the climax 
for the next perusal. This type of reader leads all others 
in number, and swells the library circulation figures amaz- 
ingly. They are the ones who deplete library shelves, 
who crowd library halls and form queues at the exchange 
counters. They read voraciously as long as the supply is 
maintained, and the appetite remains, and they are satisfied. 

In smaller numbers the readers of discrimination, the 
lovers of literature, appear haunting the library day and 
night. They can be found hunched over a biography or 
absorbed in ancient drama, lost to the world about them, 
forgetful of their original purpose. 

This man is in no hurry, and wishes only that he had 
more time, and that the library would remain open longer. 
He would even like to live there, and often dreams 
of having his own private selection on which to feed his 
mind and exercise his highest, finest thoughts at will. This 
genuine book-lover, not numerous, not demonstrative or 
audible, forms the foundation of our libraries and our 
library systems. From him and his type spring the 
literary geniuses, the masters of the written word, and it is 
for him that the masterpieces and the classics of all the 
ages were written. He reads continually—he is always 
searching for something more—he is never satisfied. 
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“ GHOSTIES AND GHOULIES ”—concluded 
Uses of the Supernatural in English Fiction 


By Mary Butts 


Rider Haggard has written more books than people are 
ever likely to remember again, and of priceless value for 
adolescence. Apart from some of the African series, they 
are forgotten. Who to-day reads “ Stella Fregilius,’’ 
Cleopatra ’’ or ‘‘ The World’s Desire’’? One hopes 
never to read them again. Many of us have an excellent 
version of them written in our heads, which we do not want 
disturbed by a tactless reference to the text. Perhaps the 
best thing that can be said about them is that they awoke 
imagination and curiosity in children; ‘ Stella Fregelius ”’ 
about love, sacred and profane; ‘‘ Cleopatra’’ about a 
great moment in history, where his evocation of the goddess 
Isis was a “‘ variety of religious experience ’’ to children 
about to become sensitive to such things. 

From these and other forgotten books one learned also 
the rules of mysticism, the sentences which crystallise 
the mystic’s experience and belief. An exciting story 
illustrated them; and if Victorian morals and a certain 
historical ignorance made him condemn Cleopatra for not 
being married to Antony, his portrait of the queen is not 
vulgar. He had a sense of the mysterious links and 
repetitions of history—Cleopatra strung like her own 
pearl on a thread of beauty and disturbing power running 
through man’s history, opening at its dawn with ‘‘ Heaven- 
born Helen, Sparta’s queen.’’ Reborn, now here and now 
there, making one feel sure that such happenings and such 
repetitions are not fortuitous. 

He made the ancient religions live ;_ re-evoked Isis; led 
one into the heart of the Pyramid to the grave of Menkau- 
Ra. In ‘ The World’s Desire’’ he invented a small 
materialised form of the evil forces in nature ; a motif used 
neatly in ‘‘ The High Places’ by Mr. Branch Cabell. In 
Mr. Haggard it is a kind of animal, not described—almost 
a foretaste of Professor James. Mr. Cabell too can evoke 
when he likes—the only American writer outside Poe and 
Henry James who can. And some tastes find Poe, 
especially in his much-praised ‘‘ House of Usher,’’ too 
lyrical by half. The stage set is over life-size—if one’s 
preference is for small, neat wonders in a familiar world. 
Or if they must pass in a grandiose setting, let it be in a 
pyramid we all know to be there, or in a cathedral where 
we can hear evensong. 

In “‘ The World’s Desire ”’ the scene is bold enough, but 
not unfamiliar. Odysseus’s second wanderings, Penelope 
dead, to find Troy’s Helen, his first love. Then his death 
at the hands of Telegonus, Circe’s son. Interesting to 
youth, just alive to Homer, and made acquainted on the 
way with Plato’s theory of the division of souls. This is 
really Mr. Haggard’s theme. Even in his Zulu tales he 
wrote about little else but a piece of some absolute beauty, 
divided up, usually into three, bodies of men and women ; 
trying again to unite, slipping through each others’ fingers ; 
and according to their quality, realising or destroying 
themselves. 

Throughout the adventures and the big-game hunting, 
the battles, the lost treasures, he made it understood that 
here we are no more than shadows, working out a play 
on our true existence, and aware of it as shadows might 
be of their body. His little preachings are those of a 
Victorian gentleman. His vision persists, if my memory 
does not fail me, of a singular breadth and exaltation. 
It also civilised. His Zulu chiefs are men like ourselves. 
In one book, written round T’chaka, his “ nigger ”’ tribes- 
men contain princely boys. One of them, who had suffered 
greatly, hunted with a pack of ghost-wolves. 

There were once words, cut on an emerald, whose under- 
standing would deliver mankind. The emerald is lost. 
Some of the words are remembered. He told them. 
There were other things like that. A distant cousin, 
though I never met him, there came from his mind 


to the mind of a child, wandering and reading in a Dorset- 
shire garden, the first idea of an earth “ one great city of 
gods and men.” 

If it is difficult to end this study, it is harder to draw 
conclusions from it. So many names occur, and there is 
no space in which to deal with them. Ghost-anthologies 
have become popular, and contain such names as Conrad, 
Ethel Colburn Mayne and Violet Hunt. M£none Somerville 
and Martin Ross slip in, between their hunting and shoot- 
ing comedies, the story, here and there, of a ghost. Not 
on the traditional Irish material, but what one may call 
‘“‘ plain ghost,” the sober kind, fit for the ears of the Secre- 
tary of the Society for Psychical Research, and no less 
convincing for that. While Miss Somerville in her memoirs 
tells simply how once she heard a ghost-pack hunting on 
the Irish shore. 

Marion Crawford, with his plain, deep love of the sea, 
wrote two classic sea-horrors—‘‘ The Upper Berth,” story 
of a cabin on a liner which each night smelt of stale sea- 
water ; and there was a port-hole no one could keep shut, 
and a berth which had in it the body of a man long-drowned. 
With that there is ‘‘ The Screaming Skull,” a tale worked 
up from that object, supposed still to be seen in a south- 
country farm-house, high and dry on the rafters, and better 
left there, because it squeaked if you displaced it and 
invariably found its way back. 

With him, though in very different keys, is Mr. Tomlinson 
and Conrad. In another style and content altogether, 
Mr. Barry Pain. In the Victorian past there was Mrs. 
Oliphant, who wrote one masterpiece of sober loveliness, 
“The Library Window.” Dickens and Wilkie Collins, 
neither very successful ; and Le Fanu, sole example of an 
author who rarely wrote about anything else. It is curious ; 
the rest of his work for us to-day is practically unread- 
able, but his short stories, like ‘‘Mr. Justice Harbottle,”’ 
are fresh and enduring. There are many of them; it is 
becoming the fashion to include them in anthologies ; and 
they were written from his heart. Dreadful tales, chiefly 
about the evil and unresting dead. 

At this moment new authors are appearing—Mr. Harvey, 
Mr. L. White, Miss Lawrence and Miss Naomi Royde- 
Smith. Certain of these have a peculiar quality, which will 
be noticed later; but if they have one thing in common, 
it is an absence of the facetiousness or stressed scepticism, 
which the Victorians thought essential, and which has 
lasted in the least distinguished of this work till to-day. 
A class which I have left out of account, to be dismissed 
now in a paragraph—the books which say that they are 
not fiction, which profess to describe hauntings and disturb- 
ances, traditional in certain houses, known of from genera- 
tion to generation. Itis a pity. I do not know ofa single 
even tolerably good writer who has devoted himself to this. 
These accounts seem to be written by persons whose style 
has not developed beyond the commonest journalese ; 
whose ability to judge between fiction and possible fact, 
hardly exists at all. The evidence for such stories is suspect 
enough, yet it is of the greatest importance that it should 
be tested. For if it is all rubbish, the sooner that it is 
known to be rubbish the better. While if there is any truth 
in these traditions, the sooner that it is determined what 
truth, the better. At least the business is one that should 
not be left to third-rate journalists. 

Outside ‘‘ Kilmeny ’’ and the Ballads, we have not spoken 
of poetry—poetry one of whose qualities is the evocation 
of the invisible. It would be agreeable to compose a 
“magic ’’ anthology—it would not be a large one—of 
English “ supernatural verse. 

There is still another attitude of mind before this subject, 
best left to the end, so that there may not be time to say 
all the rude things that occur to one—the class of story 
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whose writers set out, not to evoke or examine, or to 
frighten us into a fit, but to prove a case; who have a 
theory of the unseen and set out to insist on it. One 
knows no surer source for a pettish scepticism than some 
books I read once, issuing from some theosophical associa- 
tion in America, in which the most preposterous things 
happened—to the dismay of unbelievers in reincarnation, 
auras and the ecclesiastical possibilities of Tibet. But 
better writers than the authors of those books have fallen 
into the same trap, and out of pure good-will. There is 
Mr. Algernon Blackwood, who may be quite right about 
his nature potencies. But he—except on occasions—so 
wishes to persuade us, so multiplies his presences, that it 
becomes difficult to be 
sure what he is writing 
about. In actual ex- 
perience, the exasperat- 
ing point is that, to us, 
there is often no dis- 
cernible point. While 
Mr. Blackwood, in 
trying to tie down the 

elusive reason, seems 
only to succeed in ob- 
scuring it further. His 
contact with nature is 
deep, his reactions and 
his reverence stimulat- 
ing, but it is often all 
reiteration, all multipli- 
cation of effect. So 
long-drawn-out that one 
thinks of Miss May 
Sinclair’s God of 
Pantheism—“‘ as though 
He had sat down on the 
piano, on all the notes 
at once.” 

There seems to be a 
new school in these 
stories, the newest 
school of all—at least 
the most recently 
printed. In them is 
developed what may 
almost be called a novel 
horror, descended per- 
haps from Professor 
James in its detach- 
ment and absence of 
theory, but without «e 
either his faultless style 
or lucidity of mind. 

But Mr. Metcalf in 

“The Smoking Leg,’’ Mr. Harvey in “ The Beast With 
Five Fingers ’’ and Mr. E. L. White in ‘‘ Lukundo”’ have 
given a turn to horror which is hardly tolerable. Perhaps 
Poe is their master, but to some minds he is too literary 
to be convincing. With infinitely less accomplishment, 
what they have to “‘ put over’”’ may actually carry more 
persuasion. The beastliness of those stories, handed out, 
without so much as a comma to indicate a possible explana- 
tion, may have affinities with something that is appear- 
ing iri our society, a wantonness, a want of standard, 
an acceptance of unreason, which may not be without 
parallel, but has a quite peculiar flavour about it. Until 
lately, it would hardly have occurred to anyone to invent 
such things for their own sake, and without much literary 
excuse. No one would have thought them up; or if they 
had, the point, in part at least, would have lain in their 
explanation. 

There is one writer of great reputation who in these 
matters has gone further than most others in our time—NMiss 
May Sinclair who, round variations of pure theory, has 
written one very remarkable book. With assurance 
enough to be banal, she called it ‘‘ Uncanny Tales.’”’ It 
came out some years ago and has been reissued lately in 
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a cheap edition. I do not know if Miss Sinclair has written 
many other stories like these, nor what prompted the book. 
Only that she is a metaphysician and, I believe, the usual 
open-minded, sceptical member of the Society for Psychical 
Research. Some of these stories have a most persuasive 
enchantment. They are chiefly on the reappearance of 
the dead or the conditions of life after death. Miss 
Sinclair is one of the few who can make the return 
of blessed spirits to their loved ones as interesting 
as the horrible thing Mr. Landon thought of—the 
dried body of a tortured nun at the foot of a bed, 
whose rags and bones, tangible and finally broken up, 
seemed to have collected themselves together and gone 
back to wherever such 

things go. At least the 

aye terror is as convincing 

as one’s own would be, 

hear steps outside the 

wet room where they have 
taken refuge, and, on 
going out, there were 
no rags and no bones. 
Miss Sinclair has none 
of these terrors. On 
her theory, they would 
depend on the will of 
the dead. And her 
dead are young wives 
and tender mothers and 
wise old men; who 
even though his 
chauffeur murders him 
and cuts him up, comes 
back to forgive him and 
advise him in a shape 
of radiant old age; with 
only a hint as to the 
form he might have 
taken had he wished for 
revenge. That story, 
“The Victim,” is well 
known. It deserves to 
be. There is a perfect 
charity about it, under- 
standing and reasonable 
hope. No one who has 
read it could find any- 
thing to say but—“ If 
there is a life after 
death, and it is not a 
leap into a logic un- 
known to us, this is 
what it should be.” 

Even better done, and more valuable because there 
Miss Sinclair explains her metaphysics, is ‘‘ The Finding 
of the Absolute,” the realisation by several spirits, to whom 
death has been a deliverance, of their lands of the heart’s 
desire. A high-spirited tale. One ‘ got in”’ to the reality 
he had desired by love of beauty, one by the service of 
love, two by the love of truth; each by more than the 
love of pleasantness, or being well-thought-of or by virtues 
instead of virtue. 

Perhaps in the story ‘‘ Where Their Fire is Not Quenched,” 
Miss Sinclair is too hard on her poor ghosts, giving way 
to a prejudice Mr. Strachey has quoted from Newman on 
“the high, severe ideal of the intrinsic excellence of vir- 
ginity.’”’ One of them had never pretended to love other 
than coarsely; the other had been mistaken in thinking 
that she had. It is not “ pitched” quite right for a 
sermon on pretension in love. Which should open hell, if 
hell there be—the hell that is implicit in the nature of 
things. 

After Miss Sinclair there remains Mr. E. M. Forster, whose 
special sensibility, curiosity and faith makes him in- 
different to any ultimate distinction between pagan and 
Christian supernatural values. Capable of observing “‘ one 
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form under many names,’’ for him it is ‘‘ all Hermes, all 
Aphrodite.” This is explicit in some of his short stories, 
and implicit in his ‘‘ Passage to India,’”’ perhaps the chief 
novel of our generation, where many varieties of “‘ magic ”’ 
are shown or suggested or described—with scepticism, with 
faith. While the whole book is shot through with a light— 
that radiance so incalculable, so recurrent, so variously 
described, whose power of suggestion is greater than any 
other ; light of the stuff that grows 


‘Not in holt or heath, 
Nor yet in any sheugh.. .” 


but always in that country man has never been able to 
mark on any map, yet is the ambiguous place of origin for 
his most durable works. 

Mr. Forster knows the knight’s move, its oblique turns in 
human adventure. He is also the historian on Alexandria, 
and in ‘‘ Pharos and Pharillon’’ he describes the adven- 
tures of its founder in the oasis of Ammon. That story 
and Mr. Forster’s query on it will serve to end, illustrate and 
sum up the subiect of this essay. We all know what 
happened, the little event on which so much depended, and 
which has so impressed itself on the imagination of the 
world. 

In the temple at the oasis the priest, who was not sup- 
posed to know who he was, saluted Mr. Forster’s ‘‘ young 
tourist ’’ as ‘‘ Son of God.’”’ As he points out, there are 
two or three explanations to this. One is that the priest 
spoke bad Greek, and said: ‘‘O Paidios” (‘‘Son of 
God ’’) for ‘‘O Paidion,’’ which means “‘ my child.’”’ Or 
that the supernatural salutation, however correct it after- 
wards proved to be, was a put-up job on the part of the 
Egyptian authorities, anxious for the young man’s favour. 
Or, finally, that the priest meant what he said. For at 
least, so far as humanity can judge, he was right. There 
is no such thing as a divine man, or, more exactly, a divine 
in man, if Alexander was not such a man, had not some- 
thing of a divine nature in him. Or if there is no such 
thing as a divine nature anywhere, what is Alexander ? 
(Alexander or Buddha; Plato or St. John of the Cross ; 
Akbar or Asoka. Or ...or...?) To-day the balance 
of powerful thought is inclining, not to a change of defini- 
tion for the Divine, with the supernatural that accompanies 
it—we are used to that—but to a denial of Divinity as a 
whole, or else of its effective existence in terms conceivable 
to man. (Not unlike Epicurus who, if one has understood 
him properly, admitted the gods of antiquity, but on the 
understanding that they could not affect, in any way, any 
person or any circumstance or any thing.) This last seems 
about as far as anyone outside the religious professions is 
willing to go to-day. While the men in power who still 
profess belief are easy to drive into a corner, and somehow 
do not put up a very satisfactory fight with their backs to 
the wall. 

To the common man of intelligence, neither party in 
this most fundamental of all controversies manages to 
convince. He feels that both sides profess either too 
little or too much, and his chief hope to lie in the study 
of religious origins; and there less where faiths have 
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differed than where they have agreed. Meanwhile he 
continues to read and to write, according to his vision, 
taste or imagination, about any sort of supernatural that 
may conceivably be true. There was never more curiosity 
than there is to-day about “the uncanny” or “‘ strange 
things ’’—‘ things ’’ that even in our fathers’ day it was 
improper to believe in at all. Things of which the smallest 
proof would prove very much more than the actual event. 
Things,’ from the appalling horrors of Professor James 
to the exquisite and delivered spirits of Miss May Sinclair ; 
to the bright and dark thread running through the world 
scene of Mr. Forster. ‘‘ Brightness falls from the air .. .”’ 
Very tentative, very inventive, wisely theoretical or merci- 
fully untheoretical happenings, that so many writers are 
trying to invent, to display, to evoke for us. 

After them all, there is no better book than the late 
Miss Harrison’s ‘‘ Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion,” or Miss Weston’s ‘‘ From Ritual to Romance,” 
the work to which T.'S. Eliot owes so much. There is set 
out the natural history of many of our beliefs, in bogy, 
ghost, daimon, demon, angel or god. Some were absorbed 
direct into Christianity ; all have affected our culture; 
not one of which has not been, in its time, material for the 
finer orders of men to see more deeply into the structure 
of reality, and to make others see also. 

So perhaps we shall find ourselves back again where 
our “‘ savage ancestors ’’ began—back again to initiation 
rites that really initiated, so long as you brought some- 
thing to them: good health; faith; knowledge and good- 
will—to whose men peace was promised. That concep- 
tion may come round again—a great wheel turned and 
ground gained—to initiations which will really initiate ; 
not by haphazard ; not by fraud or hypnosis or supersti- 
tion, but inevitably. Because we shall know to what 
further fields of veridical experience they take us. 

Even now old formule haunt and stir : 

Love: I have fallen upon the breast of Despoina, Queen 
of the Underworld. 
DeEaTH: You shall find on the left of the House of Hades 

a well-spring. Beside it is a white cypress. Say: “I am 

_— of earth and the starry heavens. But my race is of 

e stars. 


Formule that are very old. The time may be coming 
when, their ritual origins traced, their risings and settings 
chased through our subconscious, we shall know what 
powers we have evoked exterior to us. How far also it 
depends on man which he choses ; who, at his word, from 
among the seraphim, the angels, the demons, the daimones 
will come. 

If we do not find out, we had better look out for our- 
selves. We have been careless lately what spiritual company 
we have kept; in our choice of ghostly guests. The 
results are observable. 

THE END 

Paris—Sennen, 1928-1932. 

(Previous sections of this essay have appeared in THE BooK- 
MAN for January, February and March, 1933) 


REFLECTIONS ON THE FAIRY STORY 


The fairy story is one of the oldest things in the world. 
It is certainly the oldest living thing that we possess but, 
alone of ancient inheritances, we are not concerned over 
its survival, for the simple reason that its existence is so 
bound up with our own that it is likely to endure as long 
as human imagination and human speech endure. The 
fact that to-day they are stories told almost exclusively 
to children by their nurses, where once their telling was 
the prerogative of the most important members in a 
community, might be brought as an argument for their 
decline, if it were not remembered that it is one of the 
peculiar affectations of the age we live in to express our 
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more genuine opinions to our children rather than to our 
contemporaries. Hence the importance of the pantomime 
and the programmes of the B.B.C. 

When one finds the same thing being told in Madagascar 
and in the Scottish Highlands, in Russia and in Wales, 
with the same plot, the same incidents and the same 
characters, and when one realises that this story has been 
told in this form for longer than one dares contemplate, one 
becomes convinced that there must be some strong reason 
for the continuance of this tale, because the peculiar 
economy of man permits of no harbouring of that which is 
useless. Everywhere we find the legends of the ill-treated 
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but ultimately successful younger daughter, of the talse 
bride substituted for the true, of the giant’s wife, or perhaps 
his daughter, who elopes with the adventurer, and the 
inevitable pursual by the outraged giant. The variety of 
combination is enormous, but the facts few and very 
simple and nearly always the same; it is the facts that 
are essential. There is no fear of monotony when you 
live in a world where all animate and inanimate objects 
are on the same level of intelligence, and possess as much 
free will as yourself. Where princesses marry frogs, and 
heroes become worms, fishes converse, and your own 
spittle rises up from the ground to convict you. Where, 
as the late Dr. Andrew Lang remarked, a metamorphosis 
is as frequent as a sprained ankle in a Victorian novel. 
Anything indeed might happen in this monstrous and crazy 
world of the fairy story, of the child and the savage, and 
the surprise is if it does not. But the facts remain always 
the same, however vast the variety of combinations. They 
concern themselves always with the great underlying truths 
which control human conduct. These truths are indeed 
few but irrevocable. What is the legend of ‘‘ The Sleeping 
Beauty ’’ but the demonstration of the impossibility of 
avoiding fate; the unborn child who is exposed to assuage 
the effect of an evil prophecy ? Again, one must not 
inquire overmuch. Many things are taboo, and curiosity 
in such matters is invariably punished—terribly, for 
violence and cruelty are other characteristics of behaviour 
in this fairy-story world, the world of the child and the 
savage, neither yet old enough to control passion or to 
invent slow, subtle forms of punishment. 

One notices that nobody has a name in the older stories. 
It was not until the Greeks appeared and took them over 
that the “‘ somebodies ’’ of the stories became characters 
with names of their own. For it seems to be fairly agreed 
that these Mdrchen, as the Germans call them, and for 
which the best translation we can find is “ fairy’”’ or 
“household ”’ tales, long preceded the tragic dramas of the 
Greeks, which are only “refined ’’ editions of the same 
themes, the characters given proper names and much of 
the violence disappeared. They remained however essen- 
tially the same in spite of the modification and permanence 
given to them by the Greeks, for even in the most refined 
products of the mind the same substances are found which 
compose the most primitive, and the utter impossibility 
of averting that which shall come to pass—that ever 


And the little Princess stood in a fine white dress. 
From“ The Red Shoes” (Andersen’s Fairy Tales). 
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It was the old Soldier with the red beard. 
From The Red Shoes” (Andersen's Fairy Tales). 


recurrent theme in the Mdrchen—is nowhere in all the 
literature of the world more powerfully expressed than 
by the Greeks. 

The Iliad and the Odyssey embody legends and ideas 
far older than Greece, and the ‘‘ Thousand Nights and 
One,” constituting one of the greatest treasuries of fairy 
stories in existence, have recently been found to embody 
myths already old in the eighteenth dynasty of ancient 
Egypt. Later we have another great storehouse of col- 
lected Marchen, elaborately garbed but not concealed in the 
Renaissance glory of ‘‘ The Decameron.”” In our own 
country we have the Arthurian cycle of legends, with its 
insistence on the great truths contained in the story of the 
Grail. But here we come more especially under the 
shadow of ‘‘ The Golden Bough,”’ and the immensity of 
the subject may be gathered from the reading of a few 
pages of that momentous book, with its weight of learning 
that would tend to make us forget altogether the Brothers 
Grimm and Hans Andersen. 


Correspondence 


Smokers and Fairy Tales 
SIR, 

It is to be hopec that the Anti-Tobacco League (or 
whatever they call themselves) have had their attention 
called to the significant fact that among the authors whose 
works are offered in exchange for cigarette coupons, Hans 
Andersen comes easily first, beating Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Hardy, Meredith, Jane Austen, Stevenson and 
Scott all combined. (And Shakespeare himself beats Shaw 
by 33 per cent.) 

Such a passion for innocent fairy tales—and who can 
question evidence like this ?—should effectively dispose 
of that recent frantic slander uttered by some fanatic or 
other who declared cigarette-smokers to be evil, treacherous, 
licentious, dirty and mad. 

Yours, etc., 
D. B. WynpHAM LEwIs. 
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STATE PUBLISHING IN SOVIET RUSSIA—conciuded. 


By Sidney Webb (Lord Passfield) 


This economy in distribution expenses goes some way 
to justify the very low prices at which the books are sold, 
whilst the lowness of the price explains the magnitude of 
the demand. As the object is not profit making but the 
widest possible circulation, the price is based exclusively 
on the estimated cost of each copy. The retail price is 
usually worked out at about ten kopecks (say, threepence) 
per sheet of sixteen pages, making the charge for a paper- 
covered volume of 160 pages about one rouble (say, half 
a crown). Copies in ordinary cloth covers are a little 
more expensive. Seven roubles (say, one pound) is con- 
sidered an exceptionally high price for even a handsomely- 
bound thick volume. There is no “ rake off’’ by inter- 
mediate profiteers. The Moscow State Publishing House 
maintains, exclusively for its own productions, some thirty 
printing and binding establishments which are always 
working at full capacity. 

The fundamental basis of the success of the Soviet 
experiment in publishing is, it is plain, the remarkable 
outburst of a cravihg for reading in the vast population 
concerned. Not of course everybody, but an astonish- 
ingly large proportion of the fifty or sixty millions of people 
between the ages of ten and fifty have, almost suddenly, 
become voracious readers of wide ranges of printed matter. 
There has perhaps been in world history no such sudden 
popular turning to the reading of books since the absorption 
of the people of certain countries in the newly-translated 
printed Bible, four centuries ago. The popular voracity 
to-day in Soviet Russia extends to an enormously wider 
range of literature than was the case in the sixteenth 
_ century, and is being manifested by probably ten times 
as many readers, of a much larger number of races, and 
in many more languages. In mere magnitude, the sudden 
demand for books in Soviet Russia during the past five 
years is unparalleled in the history of the world. 

It may be of interest to the “‘ brethren of the pen”’ to 
hear that common report declares the writing of books 
and plays, accompanied by occasional journalism, to be 
the most highly-paid occupation in Soviet Russia. One 
author in Moscow is reputed to receive from his writings 
as much as 75,000 roubles a vear (say, seven thousand 
pounds). The usual form of remuneration is that of indi- 
vidual contract in which the State Publishing House buys 
from the author, for a lump sum payment, the completed 
manuscript and the right to publish an edition of a specified 
number of copies. The payment is fixed in consultation 
with the author after consideration of (a) the author’s 
reputation and status; (b) the amount of work involved 
in writing his books ; and (c) the size of the edition deter- 
mined upon. When the number of copies is increased 
before issue, or when a further impression is required, the 
payment to the author is usually increased in exact pro- 
portion to the additional number of copies printed. A 
new edition, requiring the author’s revision, is dealt with 
as anew book. The minimum payments are reported to 
be, for the usual first edition, for a work of fiction, 300 
roubles (say, £30) per sheet; for an elementary school 
book, 150 roubles (say, £15) per sheet; for translating 
and editing a foreign book, from 75 to 100 roubles per 
sheet (say, £8 to {10) ; for an academic work of advanced 
kind, 150 to 200 roubles (say, £15 to £20) per sheet. As 
volumes are usually shorter than in Great Britain—a 
usual size being about ten sheets, or 160 pages—this 
works out at about £50 for a short novel and from £75 
to {100 for a book on science. Dramatists, as in other 
countries, get the highest pay because, in addition to 
selling their manuscript for publication in book form, they 
receive also five or six per cent. of the theatre receipts 
for each performance. And the theatres are invariably 
crowded, at low prices for admission. It should be added 
that authors get an exceptionally generous ‘‘ payok,’’ or 


ration card, allowing them such luxuries as butter and 
cheese and other scarce foodstuffs. 

How are the manuscripts obtained ? In Soviet Russia, 
as elsewhere, ambitious aspirants spontaneously submit 
manuscripts of plays and novels, poems and essays, histories 
and economic treatises. Not infrequently, one is told, 
these are eagerly accepted for publication and duly paid 
for, especially in the Ukraine, where nationalist pride is 
eager to develop still further Ukrainian literature. Whether 
the young and unknown writer has a better chance of 
getting into print in Soviet Russia than in England, it is 
impossible to estimate. On the one hand there is to be 
reckoned with what is assumed to be the characteristic 
apathy of bureaucracy, fortified by the real insufficiency 
of paper to print enough copies even of popular favourites 
and “ best sellers.’’ On the other hand there is the com- 
mercial indifference of all capitalist publishers to anything 
not likely to sell profitably within the first year. What 
is true, however, is that the various State Publishing 
Houses in some of the constituent republics of the U.S.S.R. 
make a practice of selecting and, to a small extent sub- 
sidising—even sometimes paying for their training in their 
art—young and unknown writers and musical composers. 
To such chosen recruits, willing to undertake specific tasks 


- that are suggested to them, twenty-five per cent. of the pay- 


ment offered may be handed over straight away, in no case 
to be returned. When the manuscript or musical score is 
produced, a further forty per cent. may be advanced, on 
condition that any necessary revisions are promptly made. 
On publication the remaining thirty-five per cent. is paid, 
with an assurance of further remunerative work if the first 
venture meets with public approval. We may wonder 
whether governmental selection of this kind will result in 
the production of many literary or musical geniuses ; but 
it is at least a worthy attempt to make smooth the way 
of the penniless scientific researcher or “‘ votary of the 
Muses.” 

The censorship that is avowedly exercised over all 
publications in Soviet Russia, even though printed and 
issued by public organisations which are in effect govern- 
mental, is a stone of offence and a stumbling-block to 
most Englishmen. In the U.S.S.R. every book or pamphlet 
has to bear a numbered and dated imprint of its authori- 
sation by the Government Censor. The inquirer is freely 
told that the censor allows nothing to be printed and 
circulated that is either pornographic, or plainly libellous 
of individuals; either inciting to any criminal wrong 
against any person, or to a ‘‘ pogrom ”’ against a particular 
racial or religious minority; as well of course as any- 
thing deemed, in its tendency or effect, to be ‘‘ counter- 
revolutionary.’’ Perhaps we make too much of the differ- 
ence between our respective systems of control. However 
much a censorship may be disliked, there is no civilised 
country which does not have something of the sort in 
one or other form. How far it is open to objection depends, 
so the Communists explain, like so many of their devices, 
not so much on theory as how it is actually worked. In 
England, apart from the Lord Chamberlain’s licensing of 
plays, the censorship is ex post facto, and is exercised, 
though not without occasional prompting by government 
departments or delicate-minded public-spirited. citizens, 
practically by the police and the magistrates, who seize 
and condemn as obscene or seditious—words without any 
precise or certain definition—whatever at the particular 
date and in the particular locality, they choose to con- 
sider such. Authors mostly prefer this way of dealing 
with pornography or sedition, because it does not often 
trouble those whose serious works find no very extensive 
circle of readers, and because it is usually effective only 
in gross cases. On the other hand, our method fails to 
prevent a flood of publications offensive to “‘ respectable ”’ 
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people, if not actually injurious to public morals. In 
Soviet Russia it is claimed that it is better to have all 
publications considered in advance by a trained and 
competent authority, which can be trusted to stop the 
issue of much that other countries profess to punish, but 
do not succeed in preventing. The Moscow Censorship 
Commission has, in every printing establishment, its own 
agent—often the manager of the printing establishment 
itselfi—whose duty it is to ensure that nothing is put on 
the machines that has not received the necessary im- 
primatur. Other arrangements are made for the newspaper 
press and for foreign press correspondents. With regard 
to the practice, it is the impression of some who have 
had experience that responsible and tactful foreign corre- 
spondents have not much to complain of. Actually reck- 
less or malicious misstatements of fact are stopped, but 
sober and reasoned criticism, however severe, though 
sometimes delayed (perhaps for inquiry or consultation), 
is not interfered with. With regard to books and pamphlets 
the impression produced is that the censorship itself is of 
little importance. It is the decision of the publishing 
authority, not that of the censor, that maintains what is 
considered a proper tone in what is issued to the masses ; 
and in the absence of any motive of private profit, there 
is no temptation to make the publishing authority deviate 
from the general line. In addition to what the censorship 
would itself suppress, the editors or publishers allow 
practically no reports of crime or sexual scandals to appear 
either in newspapers or books. How far the publication 
of new theories in political science, or of unorthodox 
political opinions is, in fact, prevented by the substitution 
of a multitude of different kinds of state publishing agencies, 
for the more common multitude of commercial publishers, 
it is impossible to estimate. The demand for additional 
authors is evidently considerable, especially in the provinces 
away from Moscow and Leningrad ; and one inquirer was 
definitely assured in 1932 that an unknown young writer, 
of decent ability, with new and original views on political 
science and a reasonable amount of tact at the end of his 
pen, actually had a better chance of his manuscript being 
published in Soviet Russia (and especially in Ukrainia and 
other smaller republics) than in present-day Germany. 
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But probably it is hardly to be expected of any govern- 
ment that it should allow its own printing presses and 
distributing organisation—any more than the cinema and 
the radio—to be made the instrument of its own over- 
throw. It should be added that there is, in practice, 
more than one way of appealing against a refusal to publish 
a manuscript submitted by the author. Cases are cited 
in which the author has secured publication after refusal, 
either because he has had his complaint taken up by his 
trade union, or got it made the subject of particular 
inquiry by the Workers and Peasants Inspection, which 
is charged to correct the characteristic evils of bureaucracy ; 
or successfully invoked the intervention of the highest 
government authorities. Moreover, it has more than once 
happened that an author whose work had been turned 
down by the publishing authority, has had it printed at 
his own expense by another printing establishment which 
had paper and labour force available, exactly as he might 
have done in England. 

There would be no profit in endeavouring to arrive at 
a conclusion as to whether it is better to depend for the 
supply of books and pamphlets on a co-ordinated array 
of public authorities, none of them working with the 
motive of the pecuniary profit of any individual, rather 
than on the free competition of unco-ordinated joint 
stock companies and private partnerships seeking the 
largest possible profit for themselves. The publishing 
trade can nowhere stand alone. In an essentially col- 
lectivist organisation of society, it will be collectivist, as 
in Soviet Russia. In an essentially individualist organisa- 
tion it will be individualist, as in the rest of the civilised 
world. It would be more profitable to consider the draw- 
backs and diseases to which each form is specially liable. 
How could wise collective action help more successfully 
to keep profit-seeking publishing within the lines of public 
advantage ? How could exceptions permitting an expan- 
sion of individual freedom of independent action mitigate 
or remove some of the manifest drawbacks of too exclusive 
a collectivism ? These are questions which public-spirited 
British publishers, on the one hand, and intellectually 
curious Soviet officials on the other, are possibly already 
considering. 


TCHEKOV AT YALTA 


Thirty years ago, in the days of Tsardom, the little 
town of Yalta was the Mentone and Monte Carlo of Imperial 
Russia. Sheltered by three high mountain ranges from 
the biting winds which swept down the Ukrainian plains, 
the Crimean Riviera proved a pleasant winter escape 
from the Arctic climates of Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
The whole Russian aristocracy, from the Tsar downwards, 
built their palaces and villas along this short stretch of 
coast. The carriage journey from Sebastopol, which the 
Soviet bus now does in three hours, then took ten. 

All this is changed now. The whole south coast of the 
Crimea is one vast playground for the workers, peasants 
and soldiers of the Soviet Union. From Simiez in the 
west to Feodosia in the east, all the palaces and villas have 
been transformed into sanatoria for the sick, or ‘* Homes 
of Rest.’’ And the colossal palace of the late Tsar, built 
at Livadia in 1911, ten minutes walk from Yalta, is now 
a Peasant Sanatorium. 

Yalta itself has a special significance for lovers of pre- 
Revolutionary literature. For it was in this small pleasure 
and health resort that Anton Tchekov, dramatist and short- 
story writer, spent the last five and a half years of his life, 
before he died in a German Kur-Ort, Badenweiler, in 1904. 
The town still honours its distinguished resident, for the 
Central Library is known as the Tchekov Library, while 
the private house in which he lived and wrote is now an 
official museum, and is known as the ‘‘ Tchekov House.” 
Four days out of five it is open to the general public or 
tourists. 

At the Livadia end of the promenade, which is now 
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known as the Lenin Quay, there is a small mountain 
stream which empties itself into the sea. Turning up the 
tree-lined Pushkin Boulevard, which runs by the side of 
this stream, you walk about half a mile up the valley, away 
from the sea. Pursuing a zigzag course through a now 
decaying district which climbs the mountain-side, passing 
a proud, white-domed church, you at last reach the house 
which presents a well-preserved and well-cared-for appear- 
ance. Opening a small gate you are in the garden, with 
the servants’ quarters at the right. The front door of the 
house still bears the legend, ‘“‘ A. P. Tchekov.” 

Tchekov’s sister, Marie Pavlovna, and his brother Michael 
still live in the house. But they have their own private 
rooms. Tchekov’s mother, who died in 1920, also lived 
here till her death. Marie Pavlovna acts as the curator 
of the Tchekov Museum, for which she receives a salary. 
She also receives a stipendium from the Soviet Govern- 
ment. As Tchekov died comparatively young, it is really 
not surprising that his sister is a youthful-looking Russian 
chatelaine, eager to talk about her brother, his work or the 
Soviet regime. Michael Tchekov, hovering in the back- 
ground, talks English quite well. He looks like a character 
in one of his famous brother’s plays. Marie Pavlovna will 
bring you the guest-book which she has kept since the 
house was turned into an official museum. 

When Tchekov learned that he must live in Yalta for 
his health—he was cursed with consumption—he sold out- 
right his literary and dramatic works to the publisher, 
Marx, who paid him I believe about 70,000 roubles. With 
about half of this money Tchekov built his Yalta house. 
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A view of the centre of the Promenade, Yalta, Crimea. 


Taken from the sea. At the right in the foregrouud is a sanatorium. 


It is a real writer’s house, a sober contrast to all the faded . 


pink and white villas which abound in Yalta. It has a 
fair-sized garden, in which there is a small greenhouse. 
In front of the house a full-sized cypress, which Tchekov 
planted in the year of his death, now rears its beautiful 
head to the sky. Round the garden path are some garden 
benches painted a bright green. 

Inside the house itself you are admitted only to those 
rooms which Tchekov used while he was alive. All the 
other rooms are still private. There are four rooms in 
all—the bedroom, the study, the dining-room, and a sun- 
porch opening off this dining-room which served in summer 
as a dining-room. 

All the furniture in the room is modest. Indeed any 
room might serve admirably for a Tchekov stage setting. 
Comfortable, solid, simple, all reflects the quiet tastes of 
a refined, simple-hearted man. The dining-room, where 
a large portrait of Tchekov with his James Joyce eyes 
looks down from the wall, contains a dining-table for six 
beneath a good-sized hanging petroleum lamp. (Tchekov 
liked candles for illumination. This is obvious in his 
study and bedroom.) At this table sat many celebrities 
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; S| of the period: Stanislavsky, Tolstoy, Gorky, 
: a Bunin, etc. When Chaliapin sang Tchekov’s 
favourite songs in this room the house must 
have shook, and his tremendous bass must 
have carried across the mountain valley out- 
side. There is a plain black upright piano, 
upon which a pile of sheet music still rests. 
There is a heavy crockery cabinet, and a desk, 
at which Tchekov had written many of his 
celebrated works, brought from his northern 
home. A small, low couch of the period com- 
pletes the room. There are two or three 
pictures painted by his brother Nikolai, on the 
walls too. 

The study, carefully preserved just as he used 
it, naturally is the richest in Tchekov atmo- 
sphere. There is the massive writing-desk at 
which he wrote; the chairs in which Tchekov 
and Tolstoy played cards; the huge bowl of 
visiting cards of distinguished guests ; numerous 
family, literary and stage photographs on the 
walls, among which stands out a signed one of 
old Tolstoy. 

Perhaps the most striking photograph 
in this room is the large one where 
the whole company of the Moscow 
Art Theatre is seen seated round Tchekov, who is reading 
aloud from one of his plays. In the group we can plainly 
see the young Stanislavsky, the young Meyerhold and 
Tchekov’s wife, Olga Knipper. A laurel wreath presented 
to Tchekov when the whole of the Moscow Art Theatre 
journeyed from Moscow down to Yalta to play his most 
difficult piece, ‘‘ The Sea Gull,” in the small Municipal 
Theatre, hangs in the dining-room. That was on April roth, 
1900. A rehearsal of the play was held in this house. 
There is also a small library in this room. Tchekov’s own 
manuscripts, however, are now in the Lenin Library of 
Moscow, while his large private collection of books he 
presented to the village of Turanrogg. 

In the study one is sadly reminded that Tchekov liked 
neither the mountains beneath whose shadow he must 
live, nor the sea which was visible from his balcony. He 
was an exile from the North. Above the fire-place in this 
room, exactly on a level with Tchekov’s eyes as he sat 
writing at his desk, there is a painted scene. Livitan, a 
famous Russian artist, painted this small ‘“‘ real Russian ”’ 
scene of a yellow, flat wheat-field, a tiny bit of the “ real 
Russia ”’ of the North, which Tchekov loved and understood. 


Literature and the Cities—III 


BIRMINGHAM 
By Walter Allen 


“* Poet ’’ Freed and his Cronies. 
Freed the third from the left. 
(By courtesy of Birmingham Reference Library.) 


In 1796, ‘‘to proclaim the State of the 
Political Atmosphere, and to preserve Freedom 
and her Friends from Robbers and Assassins,” 
Coleridge founded the Watchman, and set out 
on a tour of the north to seek subscribers. His 
methods and the resistance he met with are 
illustrated in his anecdote of his encounter 
with the tallow-chandler of Birmingham, whom 
he sought to impress by announcing “‘ the near 
approach of the millennium.’”’ After enduring 
a spate of Coleridgean eloquence liberally in- 
terspersed with quotations from ‘ Religious 
Musings,” the chandler asked: ‘‘ And what, 
sir, might the cost be?” 

“Only fourpence, sir,’’ replied Coleridge, 
“each number to be published on every eighth 
day.” 

‘That comes to a great deal of money at 
the end of a year,’’ observed the chandler. 

Whereupon Coleridge pointed out the tre- 
mendous value that he was offering: thirty- 
two pages dedicated to the ambition, ‘‘ that 
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all might know the truth, and that the truth 
might make them free,” for fourpence. 

“Thirty-two pages!’ cried the chandler. 
‘‘That’s more than I ever reads, sir, all the 
year round. I am as great a one as any man 
in Brummagem, sir, for liberty and truth and 
all them sort of things, but as to this (no 
offence, I hope, sir), I must beg to be excused.” 

The story might serve as the text for a 
pleasing satirical account of the poet among 
the Philistines. Unfortunately—for our amuse- 
ment—it would not be true. Coleridge did 
rather well in Birmingham. 

Nevertheless there is no hiding the fact that 
Birmingham is a parvenu in literature, though 
the town itself is old enough. The history of 
Birmingham is the history of the growth of its 
industries and, as far as literature 1s concerned, 
Birmingham, England, is almost as recent as 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Birmingham had no_ bookshop, 
and Dr. Johnson’s father used to come 
in on market-days from Lichfield with his bookstall. When 
Johnson himself lived in Birmingham in 1731, he stayed 
at the house of the town’s first established bookseller, one 
Warren. Johnson was in Birmingham for six months, 
“‘ finding himself,’”’ in Boswell’s words, ‘‘ as well situated 
at Birmingham as anywhere, while he had no settled plan 
of life, and very scanty means of subsistence.” But from 
Birmingham Johnson probably got some money; and 
he certainly obtained a wife. 

In the same year Birmingham’s first poet was born, 
though it must be admitted that “‘ Poet’’ Freeth’s title 
was an honorary one merely. John Freeth was landlord 
of the Pump tavern for over fifty years, and used to 
set topical words to familiar tunes for the amusement of 
his guests. He was in fact a broadside writer who cele- 
brated the glories of the ‘‘ Birmingham Boys ’’—in later, 
more recent years the name of a famous racecourse gang— 
in halting metres and pseudo-Augustan diction that parody 
the poetry of Pope much as a cripple on a pedestal would 
parody the Apollo Belvedere. His magnum opus is 
“Inland Navigation: an Ode,” the intention being 
nothing more than a Compliment of Joy to the speedy 
success of so laudable an undertaking (the building of the 
canal linking Birmingham with the Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire Canal, in 1767). I hope my station in life, 
and small knowledge of literature, will apologise for every 
defect.”” There was no need to apologise for such lines as— 

‘There never in war was for victory won, 
A cause that deserved such respect of the Town ; 


Then revel in gladness, let harmony flow, 
From the district of Bordsley to Paradise 


Row ; 

For true-feeling joy in each heart must be 
wrought, 

When coals under fivepence per hundred 
are bought.” 


“Contracted circumstances, or the hope of 
acquiring fame, are motives that often induce 
a person to commence author, whose abilities 
are inadequate to the task; that the former 
happens to be my case, is what I am not 
ashamed to own.” So he writes in his pre- 
face. ‘‘ Poet’’ Freeth was at least an honest 
man, and his tavern must have been a joy to 
visit. 

This is the period of the city’s history when, 
to quote a more pretentious poet : 

“ appear 
The increasing walls of Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Birmingham, whose reddening 
fields : 
Rise and enlarge their suburbs.”’ 


And with the growth of industrialism 
a new race of capitalists came into 
being who were also men of some 
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(By courtesy of Birmingham Reference Library.) 
learning. By the time of the French Revolution Birming- 
ham could rival London itself as a centre of culture, though 
its culture had naturally a scientific bent. The organisa- 
tion of this culture was the Lunar Society, Birmingham’s 
famous ‘‘ Learned Lunatics.’”’ Among them were Boulton 
and Watt—types of the new capitalists—Priestley, the 
scientist and divine; Baskerville, the printer; Herschel, 
the astronomer; Smeaton, who built Eddystone Light- 
house; and Erasmus Darwin, the poet-physician of 
Lichfield. 

One regrets to say that Birmingham did not take kindly 
to culture. The lunatics were radicals, and when in 1791 
they met at ‘“‘ The Olde Royal”’ in Temple Row to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the storming of the Bastille, there 
was a riot that resulted in broken windows and the rout- 
ing of the intelligentsia. After burning Priestley’s chapel, 
the mob made for his home, where he was playing back- 
gammon with his wife. By the time they reached it, 
Priestley was on the way to London, and soon afterwards 
he left England to become one of the most distinguished 
citizens of the United States. The rioting went on for 
three days to the chant of ‘‘ No Philosophers—Church and 
King for ever!’’ Boulton armed his workmen at Soho 
factory, the cavalry was called out, and for a long time 
afterwards Watt went about with a brace of pistols in his 
pockets. 

Coleridge’s visit five years later links up Birmingham 
with the Romantic Movement. While he was in the town 
he met a young man who was so impressed with his 
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conversation that ‘‘ he proposed even to domesticate with 
him, and made him such a pecuniary offer that Coleridge im- 
mediately acceded to the proposal.’’ The young man was 
Charles Lloyd, the minor “‘ Lake’”’ poet and son of the 
famous Birmingham banker. Lloyd, in Cottle’s dying 
eighteenth century accents, “thought the tedious and 
unintellectual occupation of adjusting pounds, shillings, 
pence suited those only who had never, eagle-wise, gazed 
at the sun, or bathed their temples in the dews of Par- 
nassus.’’ Born a hundred years later, he would probably 
have escaped to Bloomsbury or the Left Bank, and been 
a target for Wyndham Lewis; as it was, he went with 
Coleridge back to Nether Stowey and became intimate 
with Lamb and his circle. 

In 1799 he married Sophia Pemberton, of Birmingham, 
and eloped with her by proxy, his deputy being Southey. 
For a time he lived near Grasmere, and finally he died 
insane in France. His poetry is forgotten now, and he 
survives only as the theme of a dozen pages of De Quincey’s 
most brilliant psychological analysis and, according to 
Professor Legouis, as the Awful Warning who confirmed 
Wordsworth in his belief that ‘“‘ spontaneous wisdom [is] 
breathed by health, truth breathed by cheerfulness.” 

With the Reform Act of 1832 the newly enfranchised 
capitalists of Birmingham became political England. The 
liberal cotton magnate, John Bright, was Birmingham's 
member for many years, and after him came the apotheosis 
of the Birmingham business man himself in “ Joey ”’ 
Chamberlain, portraits of whom are as common in Birming- 
ham drawing-rooms as those of Lloyd George in North 
Wales. And on the new power and wealth of its middle 
classes the greatness of nineteenth century Birmingham 
was built, 

But Birmingham’s part in the making of Victorian 
England was hardly literary. Queerly enough, its influ- 
ence was felt in the sphere of religion and in art. In the 
fourth decade of the century, King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, gave the Church of England three of its 
greatest leaders—Bishop Westcott, Bishop Lightfoot and 
Archbishop Benson; and a few years later the school 
was responsible for Burne-Jones, and so, paradoxically, 
utilitarianism and medizevalism were henceforth on 
excellent terms with each other. 

Birmingham's greatest literary figure was an inhabitant 
of the city for more than thirty years; he was never of it. 
Birmingham, one may assert, had no influence on Newman. 
But to Birmingham he came in 1838, and though it had 
nothing to do with its being and its chimney stacks are not 
reflected in its pages, the city must not be deprived of its 
greatest literary ornament, the ‘‘ Apologia pro Vita Sua.” 
For a few months, at the beginning of his expatriation from 
Oxford, Newman lived at Oscott, now well within the 
city, and it was here that thirty years later George Moore 
was educated—another paradoxical association. Then 
Newman moved to Edgbaston, where he founded the 
Oratory, at the school attached to which Hilaire Belloc 
was later a pupil, though whether it is memories of his 
Birmingham schooldays that prompt his description of 
the Midlands as ‘‘ sodden and unkind,” who can say ? 

Apart from the great and lonely figure of Newman, 
Birmingham contributed little to nineteenth century 
literature. J. H. Shorthouse, author of that once popular 
romance, “‘ John Inglesant,”’ was a Birmingham chemical 
manufacturer; and Mr. Alfred Hayes, now Principal of 
the Midland Institute, has been working in the Tenny- 
sonian tradition of poetry for over fifty years. Charles 
Reade’s novel, *‘ It’s Never Too Late to Mend,” a nine- 
teenth century “‘ Ann Vickers,’’ was inspired by the trial 
in 1885 of the governor of Birmingham jail for injuries 
inflicted by him on convicts under his charge. At the 
turn of the century George Gissing laid the scene of his 
novel, “‘ Eve’s Ransom,” in Birmingham; while some 
time before Jeffery Farnol, the idol of the lowbrows, S. 
Fowler Wright and S. P. B. Mais were born within the city 
boundary, and Conan Doyle was in practice in Aston. 

The last years of the century were a period of great 
municipal enterprise, an account of which is given in the 
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novels of Francis Brett Young, himself a graduate of the 
newly founded University of Birmingham. In these books 
Birmingham people and places are but flimsily disguised ; 
Birmingham becomes ‘‘ North Bromwich ”’ for instance, and 
Colmore Row is “Sackville Row.’ The University 
Medical School and the Queen’s Hospital are described in 
Young Physician’’ and “‘ My Brother Jonathan,” 
and in the former novel Brett Young describes the Lloyd 
George riots of 1902 as he himself must have seen them as 
an undergraduate from the steps of the University. And 
in ‘“‘ The Black Diamond ”’ he was writing of the building 
of the aqueduct from North Wales to Birmingham years 
before the romanticising of such themes was the prerogative 
of Soviet novelists. 

While Brett Young was a medical student walking 
“ Queen’s,’’ John Drinkwater was going daily to his office 
in Colmore Row, where he worked as an insurance clerk. 
A little later he was helping Sir Barry Jackson to provide 
Birmingham with the finest repertory theatre in the 
country, and to make the athletic figure of Bernard Shaw 
as familiar a one in New Street as the Lord Mayor himself. 

To turn from Birmingham Georgians like Brett Young and 
Drinkwater to the post-War writers of the city, is to be 
suddenly conscious of a generation that sees in the in- 
dustrialism of Birmingham the modern world in essence. 
Brett Young’s spiritual home is the Severn Valley, and for 
him Birmingham only exists to reveal by contrast the 
loveliness of Worcestershire. Similarly with Drinkwater : 


** All day long the traffic goes 
In Lady Street by dingy rows”’ ; 


“ All day long 
A time is singing in his head 
Of youth in Gloucester lanes.” 


The post-War Birmingham writers, Wystan Auden, 
John Hampson and Henry Green, on the other hand, 
accept the city, and it is implicit in their works as some- 
thing to be taken for granted, not to escape from, since to 
do so would be to escape from the modern world itself. 
Auden’s poems, Hampson’s “Saturday Night at the 
‘Greyhound ’”’ and ‘‘O Providence,” and Green’s Liv- 
ing ’’ are all very different works, but this acceptance of 
what is after all the only world most of us know to-day 
gives them a unity and a significance denied to their older 
Birmingham contemporaries. And it is along such lines 
as theirs, one imagines, that Birmingham will be treated 
in the future. Variety, colour, vigour, crude life, great 
enterprises, the contrast of extremes of poverty and 
wealth—Birmingham has these as much as any industrial 
city from Detroit to Stalingrad. One does not of course 
expect another “‘ Uly ses ”’ to rise out of Birmingham, but 
there is no reason why there should not be an ‘‘ — & Co.”’ 
or Alexanderplatz.” 


Correspondence 


Coleridge Marginalia 


SIR, 


In anticipation of the centenary of the death of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, which will be observed in 1934, I am 
preparing a list of the books containing his marginal 
comments or autograph inscriptions. I described three 
hundred and forty such books in my privately printed 
‘ Bibliography of Coleridge ’’ in 1903, but since then I have 
extended the list to over five hundred titles. At this time 
I especially desire to learn the present whereabouts of 
any Coleridge marginalia, so that they may be properly 
described in my extended list next year. I shall appreciate 
hearing from any reader who may know of such volumes 
or who can impart any information concerning them. 

Yours, etc., 
Central High School, Joun Louis Haney. 
Philadelphia, Penn., U.S.A. 
March 4th, 1933. 
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The Gallery 
A. E. GOPPARD 


The short story—perhaps because it still wears the 
expression of something rather new—is one of the most 
difficult branches of literature in which to “ arrive’”’; 
and Mr. Coppard’s early literary career was no exception 
to this rule. But for an occasional story of his in a 
periodical—one of which appeared in the English Review— 
his work remained unknown until the Golden Cockerel 
Press surprised the publishing world with its first book. 
That book was ‘“‘ Clorinda Walks in Heaven ’’—a slim and 
exquisitely contrived little body of short stories—by 
A. E. Coppard. The book is now a collector’s item; and 
Mr. Coppard a writer whose numerous books of poetry, 
short stories and other prose stand among the most 
interesting literature of the day. 

Of his poetry not much need 
be said; but something should 
be quoted. Here is ‘‘ Winter 
Field” in full: 


‘“ Sorrow on the acres, 

Wind in the thorn, 
And an old man ploughing 
Through the frosty morn. 


‘*A flock of the dark birds, 
Rooks and their wives, 
Follow the plough team 
The old man drives. 


“And troops of starlings 
A-tittle-tat and prim 
Follow the rooks 
That follow him.” 


Mr. Coppard has _ presented 
the world with only two books 
of poetry—‘‘ Hips and Haws,” 
which appeared in 1922, and 
“ Pelagea”’ in 1926. By 1928 
they were both unobtainable. 
So Mr. Coppard emptied them 
into a single volume, added a 
few more poems, and brought 
the new book out as “ The 
Collected Poems.” 

It has been said that the short 
stories are written in a very un- 
usual manner. If an idea comes 
to Mr. Coppard, he gets it down 
—at once. He does not at once 
expand it, but leaves it, passing 
on to other stories in various stages of manufacture, 
until a fresh notion suggests itself, when the author 
returns to it once more. Mr. Coppard’s little hermitage 
—buried somewhere between London and Oxford—is a 
workshop in which short stories are planned, chiselled, 
shaped and wrought in a process which may cover 
years. 

Bearing all this in mind, we are not surprised that his 
stories disclose a delicacy of craftsmanship—a balance, 
structure and “‘ finish ’’ that are brought to perfection. 

“Clorinda Walks in Heaven was instantly acclaimed 
a masterpiece. In one stroke Mr. Coppard had arrived ; 
and became the idol of all those in the younger generation 
who were endeavouring to rescue the short story from 


Mr. A, E. Coppard. 
Portrait by Vaughan & Freeman. 
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becoming a mere commercial entity in the magazine world, 
Tchekov was much in the air at the time, and the author 
was hailed by some as the English edition of Tchekov. 
From that moment the best literary magazines in England 
and America opened their gates to him; but the stories 
never poured in. Slow, austere and perfectly executed, 
they came out one by one; and soon another book came 
from the mint. Now they are an expected, though still 
an occasional event; and all of them—from “ Clorinda 
Walks in Heaven ’”’ to “ The Silver Circus ’’—are distin- 
guished for their architecture, their poetic style and un- 
hastening workmanship. ' 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about Mr. Coppard’s 
work is that its quality neither grows nor wanes. This 
can only be said of the best and 
the worst literature of any age, 
and by no means always of them. 
“Clorinda Walks in Heaven 
was a tour de force; and every 
book which has emerged from 
the author’s mind since has been 
conceived upon the same scale, 
wrought with the same materials 
of animal strength and human 
weakness—built up, chiselled 
down and finally turned out, not 
warm and glowing but strong 
and balanced like a piece of 
eighteenth century architecture. 

Apart from his poetry and 
stories, Mr. Coppard made one 
splash into prose fantasy which 
has still left the public gasping. 
It was so unexpected, and he 
disclosed himself in so new a 
vein. ‘‘ Pink Furniture ”’ is a tale 
about children for children ; but 
like the tales of Hans Andersen 
and Lewis Carroll, it is for ‘‘ the 
young ofallages.”’ Its dreamlike 
quality and thirst for adventure 
—the delicious inconsequence of 
the search for the furniture and 
the man who always walked 
backwards, no less than the ap- 
petising title itself—all reveal 
Mr. Coppard as a master of fairy- 
tale; but even here we still have 
the old Coppard. It is still humanity at which he plies 
his thrust ; and the incidents and scenery with which he 
covers this beautiful canvas are always there to reflect his 
knowledge of humanity. 

In these days of rush and shatter, when the novel is 
growing too long and poetry considered a bygone phase 
in literature, there remains some hope that taste will 
survive in the short story. There are few men and women 
writing to-day who have not given us at least one volume 
of them; and some, like Katherine Mansfield, have 
moulded a philosophy out of this humble branch of litera- 
ture. So we shall go on asking Mr. Coppard for more 
of anything that he has given us—providing of course 
that nothing blocks the sale of his short stories. 
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YOUNG BELGIUM: HER ENTRY INTO EUROPEAN LETTERS 
By Charles K. Colhoun 


The gift of the revolution of 1830 to Belgium was the 
gift of all revolutions to young nations—a supersensitive 
political conscience. Indeed, for the fifty years following 
the establishment of independence, it is fairly safe to 
chronicle an almost unbroken chain of constitutional 
enactments that were calculated to strengthen the position 
of the monarchy. Political oratory flowed freely, and 
there soon came on the scene a deep-seated problem of 
national significance which was to gain in cogency with 
the march of time, and leave 
its mark on the nation’s 
history and literature. 

As early as 1834 the “ flam- 
ingants ’’—the linguistic irre- 
concilables—had founded the 
“ Belgisch Museum ”’ at Ghent, 
and had hung out their party 
flag with its provocative 
motto: ‘‘ De taal ist gansch 
het volk.’’ This short survey, 
however, of the beginnings of 
the literary renaissance in 
Belgium is concerned with the ° 
rebirth and the development 
of French letters, but a closer 
examination of the literary 
output of a very large majority 
of Belgian writers will reveal 
a fusion of two widely diver- 
gent racial characteristics, the 
mysticism and savage realism 
of the Fleming lying side by 
side with the lyrical melan- 
choly of the Walloon. 

The years preceding ‘“ La 
Grande Période” or the re- 
naissance of 1880 are, as far 
as literature is concerned, a 
somewhat pale echo of French 
Romanticism, but certain 
writers were already beginning 
to attract the attention of 
Paris, among whom was the 
Vicomte Charles Spoelbergh 
de Lovenjoul, whose studies 
in the French Romantics aroused the admiration of 
Sainte-Beuve. 

The real renaissance began with all due undergraduate 
seriousness in 1879 at Louvain, in the midst of a group of 
students, among whom it is convenient to mention the 
names of two poets whose place is assured in all anthologies 
of French verse—Verhaeren and Rodenbach. This Lou- 
vain group founded rival reviews, which were not slow to 
give outlet to the usual amount of violent invective which 
was interspersed with flashes of genius, the whole to the 
accompaniment of libel actions and duels. Names such as 
those of Camille Lemonnier and Maurice Maeterlinck began 
to appear in print, and the wilder spirits carried the fire 
of their young enthusiasm beyond the frontiers of their 
own country, and set the fashion of lecture-tours which 
were to receive such impetus in later years at the hands 
of Verhaeren and Maeterlinck. 

Literary Paris was at this time passing from Realism 
to Naturalism, from Parnassianism to Symbolism, and the 
intense literary activity of the larger capital was not slow 
to exert a profound influence upon the ultra-receptive 
minds on the banks of the Senne. There was soon an 
active school of ‘‘ realist ’’ writers working under the direct- 
tion of Camille Lemonnier (1844-1913) and Georges 
Eekhoud. The first of these two writers, though he 
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initiatel his countrymen to the technique of realism in 
** Les Charniers ’’ (a collection of reminiscences of the war 
of 1870), and later to touches of Zolaesque crudity in 
‘La Male ’’ (1881), yielded to the inherent mysticism of the 
Fleming in later years; while Eekhoud remained, on the 
other hand, an intransigent realist, and justified the dictum 
of Rémy de Gourmont: “ il représente une race et un 
moment de cette race.” 

Poetry too came under the sway of Paris, and there 
arose a group of Parnassian 
poets, chief of whom were 
M. Albert Giraud who, when 
he said “‘ pas un cri de ce 
temps ne franchira mon seuil,”’ 
showed that if he could not 
attain the school’s prescribed 
marmorial perfection of tech- 
nique, he could at least display 
the marmorial indifference of 
the most orthodox.of Par- 
nassians ; and M. Iwan Gilkin, 
who in “La Nuit” (1897) 
quite openly showed his debt 
to Baudelaire. 

It was in 1883 that Emile 
Verhaeren, then a barrister in 
Brussels, published his first 
poem, Les Flamandes.’”’ In 
this, as in all his earlier work, 
Verhaeren, ‘‘ enfant sauvage 
de Victor Hugo,’’ made use of 
Romantic metres, but even 
this freedom was not enough 
for the exuberant force of his 
genius, and so he turned to 
the vers libre, and found in it 
the only vehicle for the rich 
and colourful imagery of his 
language. Verhaeren is rightly 
accounted one of the greatest 
of French poets ; he is also, in 
his choice and exploitation of 
themes, the greatest Flemish 
poet. ‘‘ Les Flamandes ”’ and 
“Toute la Flandre” are in 
their imagery the counterpart of the colourful energy 
of the great Flemish and Dutch masters. In his poems 
is the mercilessness of Breughel and the sensualism of 
Frans Hals, the exuberant flesh-tints of Rubens and the 
freshness of the wind that blows over the oak coppices and 
marshes in the landscapes of Ruysdael ; later the mysti- 
cism of Flanders finds its way into the collection of poems 
bearing the title “‘ Les Moines.’’ After four years illness 
there followed an almost continuous output of verse, from 
which such titles culled at random as ‘‘ Les Apparus dans 
mes chemins,’”’ ‘‘ Les Villes tentaculaires,’”’ ‘‘ Les Forces 
tumultueuses,”’ ‘“‘ Les Visages de la Vie ’’ and *‘ La Multiple 
Splendeur ”’ show the working out of a great credo of Force 
and Life; man in conflict with the enigmas of life; the town 
with its growing suburbs in conflict with the invincible force 
of the country-side ; the onslaught of the townsman and his 
wealth breaking against the solid bulwark of the peasantry. 

Verhaeren’s finest verse is found in ‘‘ La Multiple Splen- 
deur,”’ where his religion of Force and Life finds its highest 
expression in such poems as “ L’Arbre,” ‘“‘ A la Gloire 
du vent,” “La Joie,’ ‘A la louange du corps humain,” 
and it is in the strength of his belief that he can write such 
lines as “‘ La vie est 4 monter et non pas A descendre ’’ and 


“* Puisque la force et que la vie 
Sont au-dela des vanités et des erreurs.”’ 
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It may perhaps not be out of place to recall the circum- 
stances of the poet’s death, itself violent, when in 1916, 
in Rouen station, on his way back to Paris after completing 
a lecture-tour, he was knogked down by a train. He was 
buried a few days later in the little cemetery at Adinkerke, 
near La Panne, on the Belgian coast, to the thunder of 
the Belgian and German guns. 

The Symbolist movement gave to Belgium two poets 
of merit—Charles Van Lerberghe (1861-1907) and Georges 
Rodenbach (1855-98). The first of these was, like his 
country, the product of the fusion of two peoples. Van 
Lerberghe’s mother was a Walloon, and the poet inherited 
the wistful melancholy of her race, while his education 
at a Jesuit college at Ghent awoke within him the Flemish 
mystic. His two greatest poems are ‘‘ Les Entrevisions,”’ 
a literary counterpart of the best Burne-Jones, and “ La 
Chanson d’Eve,” where Original Sin, as charming as it is 
unrepentant, is set against a vaporous pantheistic back- 
ground. Rodenbach, a Fleming from Tournai, with a 
sensitive, melancholy nature, drank symbolism early at the 
fountain-head in Paris, where he came into contact with 
Mallarmé. He returned later to the French capital, where 
he enjoyed the patronage of the Goncourts. The titles of 
some of his poems, ‘‘ La Régne du Silence,’”’ ‘‘ Les Vies 
Encloses,”’ ‘‘ Le Voyage dans les yeux,” “‘ Le Miroir du 
Ciel Natal,’’ are as good a symbolist subject-index as it is 
possible to meet with anywhere. 

By the death of M. Max Elskamp (1862-1931) Belgium 
has lost a unique literary figure. Elskamp’s poetry has a 
strong affinity with that of M. Paul Claudel; he is a pure 
mystic. Perhaps his most characteristic collection of verse 
is that bearing the title ‘‘ Dominical,”’ where such poems 
as ‘‘ un dimanche de cceur de bois,’’ ‘‘ un dimanche mari- 
time et d’hiver”’ and ‘‘ un dimanche ivre d’eau de vie ”’ 
describe respectively the joy that is egotistical, the joy of 
an old salt spinning his yarn and the “ joy ” of alcohol. 

For many, the only literary association with Belgium will 
be the name of Count Maurice Maeterlinck, in such works 
as ‘‘ Le Bourgmestre de Stilemonde,”’ “ L’Oiseau Bleu ” 
and *‘ La Vie des Abeilles.’’ Maeterlinck is certainly one 
of the greatest of contemporary philosophers. His philo- 
sophic writings rebel against any arbitrary classification, 
although the Belgian critic and essayist, M. Maurice 
Gauchez, has attempted such a task, dividing Maeterlinck’s 
literary output into three periods. The first of these is 
contained within the years 1885 and 1894, and its prevailing 
mood is that of despair arising from the writer’s incompre- 
hension and inaction when brought face to face with a 
hostile nature. This phase of Maeterlinck’s development 
finds its highest expression in the work, ‘‘ Le Massacre des 
Innocents.’”’ Then comes the second period from 1894 
to 1897, in which the philosopher reasons with his pessi- 
mism, and finally in ‘‘ Le Trésor des Humbles”’ teaches 
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submission to misfortune and the negation of human 
responsibility. It is during the third period, from 1898 to 
1921, that Maeterlinck, working first at “‘ La Sagesse et 
La Destinée,” in which his consciousness is awakened, 
and then at ‘La Vie des Abeilles ’ and “ L’Intelligence 
des Fleurs,” makes his great discovery of Intelligence, and 
with the aid of this tries to penetrate the regions of the 
unknown and the occult. But in the end he is left with 
the one great truth that the unknown and the mysterious 
exist for ever, and in spite of this great gift of Intelligence. 
M. Gauchez has admirably summed up Maeterlinck and his 
quest in the words ‘“‘M. Maurice Maeterlinck est un 
mystique si l’on considére, comme nous, que le mysticisme 
n’est que la recherche continuelle de l’inconnu.” 

With M. Frans Hellens (b. 1881) and M. Horace Van 
Offel (b. 1876) there comes a return to the realistic technique 
of Lemonnier and Georges Eekhoud, but these younger 
writers work on a broader canvas and introduce naturalistic 
touches seasoned with the macabre of Edgar Allan Poe, 
The phases of M. Hellens’s development can be traced 
from “ En écoutant la bruit de mes talons,” a piece of 
neurasthenic dissectjon of sensations after the manner of 
Poe, up to the work: that is still troubling critics— 
“‘ Mélusine ’’—an extravagant modernist fantasy built up 
on a post-War roman d’aventure after the fashion of 
Pierre Benoit. M. Van Offel, even more of a realist than 
M. Hellens, has had honourable mention at the hands 
of the committee of the Prix Goncourt with his book 
“ L’Exaltation.” 

M. Fernand Crommelynck is, with Count Maeterlinck, 
the only one of his countrymen to achieve real success as 
a playwright outside his own country. His two farces, 
produced shortly after the War in Paris, ‘“‘ Le Cocu magni- 
fique ’’ and “‘ Les Amants puérils,” have established him 
firmly in the affections of the Parisians. Another poet to 
achieve a certain measure of success outside Belgium is 
M. Emile Cammaerts, whose “‘ Messines ’’ will rank as one 
of the greatest poems of the Great War. 

We can unfortunately only catch fugitive glimpses of 
the present-day literary life of Belgium through an interest- 
ing periodical which has recently made its appearance— 
Le Journal des Poétes. The Journal is doing excellent work 
in canalising the energies of the younger writers, and 
prophesying a rich harvest of the present seed-time. We 
can only wish it success in its work of clarifying a period 
of transition, and saving young talent from an unjust 
oblivion. There are some who say that the renaissance 
of 1880 will have a repercussion at a not too distant date. 
This must be the wish of all those who have followed with 
sympathetic attention Belgium’s entry into European 
letters. 


(Next month the subject of this series is Ricarda Huch) 


THE IMPROVING TALES OF M. BERQUIN, 
“L’AMI DES ENFANTS” 
By Maud Slessor | 


Berquin’s stories, for and about children, met with 
unprecedented success all over Europe, and he was adored 
by old and young, children being specially attracted to 
him by his endearing manner and benevolent aspect ; and 
his friend and biographer, Bouilly, says he was prouder 
of the affectionate title given him by his youthful admirers 
of ‘“‘ L’ami des enfants ” than of any mundane or monetary 
success. 

The public that received his works in (ciyca) 1783 with 
acclamation, the single-minded author himself even, modest 
and retiring as he was, would be horrified were they to 
realise how in France few people, and in England practically 
no one, knows his name or his books in this year of grace 
1932. In certain children’s anthologies his charming 
verses beginning : 


“Je le tiens, ce nid de fauvrette, 
Ils sont deux, trois, quatre petits 
Depuis si longtemps je vous guette 
Pauvres oiseaux, vous voilé pris.” 


And “ Dors mon enfant, clos ta pau-piére ’’ are still to be 
found, but few connect the poems with their author. 

Arnauld Berquin was born at Bordeaux in 1749, and by 
(about) 1791-92 had become so celebrated as the writer 
of moral tales for the guidance and edification of youth, 
that it was at one time suggested that he should become 
tutor to the seven-year-old Dauphin, to educate him in 
“les principes de popularité.” 

Bouilly, his lifelong friend and staunch admirer, gives 
a graphic account of Berquin’s behaviour when the “‘ Section 
de Saint Joseph ’’—that section of revolutionary Paris that 
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saw fit to control Louis XVI’s household affairs—offered 
him the post. 

“Mon ami’”’ (Bouilly says), ‘‘ palit de frayeur et me 
serrant la main il laisse échapper ces mots, ‘ Je suis perdu, 
car j’aimerai cet auguste enfant.’ Paroles memorables ”’ 
(Bouilly goes on to say), ‘‘ et touchantes, l’admirable aveu 
de 1’Ame la plus noble et la plus dévouée a l’honneur de 
son pays.” 

Finally however, to the great relief of Berquin, whose 
anti-revolutionary and loyal sentiments were very pro- 
nounced, another man was chosen for the onerous job, and 
Berquin was able to devote himself to the editorship of the 
Moniteur and to the founding of a new paper called La 
Feuille Villageoise, for circulation in the country, a publica- 
tion preaching good morals, subservience to law, order 
and peace, in the vain hope of stemming the “ poisons 
qu’on répandit parmi le peuple.”” The venture was how- 
ever a failure, as the anarchistic party, now in absolute 
power, forbade its circulation, and Berquin was even 
denounced as a Girondist. The mention of his name as 
tutor to the hapless Dauphin was construed into a crime, 
and his tales, inculcating as they certainly did the sacred- 
ness of the altar, the divine right of kings and the necessity 
of obedience to authority, were declared “‘ nuisibles a la 
cause du peuple.” Finally his life was threatened by the 
fathers of the very children who still read and admired his 
works. The little ones whom he so loved and who had so 
loved him, flocking round him for a word or a caress when 
they met him, now avoided him, and were even bidden by 
their parents to run away when he approached. Bouilly 


says: ‘‘ L’4me aimante du conteur fut déchirée, il prit 
un dégout de la vie et bientét il la termina sans se 
plaindre.”’ 


That he was spared the horrors of the actual Revolution 
was indeed a mercy. His old-time outlook on life would 
no longer have been possible, all his traditions would have 
been killed, and he most likely have been guillotined as a 
sympathiser with the old regime and an upholder of the 
monarchy. 

The characters in Berquin’s stories are very like those 
in our own Cautionary Stories of a later period—‘‘ The 
Purple Jar’’ and ‘‘ Rosamund ”’ of our mothers’ child- 
hood, ‘“‘ Sandford and Merton ’”’ and “ Frank and Lucy.” 
The same dramatis persone are repeated (though not ad 
nauseam) in almost all his tales. There is the invariable 
tactlessly virtuous mamma, much addicted to finding her 
sermons not only in stones, but in every object met with 
during the day’s experiences. An equally sermonising 
but occasionally heavily humorous papa, a good and a 
bad little girl and ditto small boy, all surprisingly and 
delightfully quickly contaminated by bad or reformed 
by good examples. Then a kind of Greek chorus of respect- 
ful, perfect mannered servants often called, as was the high- 
handed custom du temps, by their place name, not their 
baptismal one. 

Also the Poor, spelt in capital letters, in the shape of 
an even more respectful and perfect-mannered small 
paysan, old paysanne or burly farmer. The indigent and 
unfortunate, as so often in moral stories of that date, 
being used more as something for children ‘ to cut life 
upon’”’ than as genuine objects for sympathy and 
charity. 

In one story, “‘ Un bon coeur fait pardonner bien des 
étourderies,’’ the father, Monsieur de Valcourt, accuses 
his coachman of neglect as regards his “ voiture toute 
dorée ’’ (which cost him 6,000 francs), orders him to receive 
grands coups de baton ”’ and speaks to him “ la canne 
levée.”’ 

Seigneural manners obviously and taken almost as a 
matter of course by the recipient, but they sit oddly on 
Early Victorian shoulders. For the artist dresses Monsieur 
de Valcourt in the long-waisted coat with revers, white 
trousers and high stock of the Dickens period. 

When after many excursions and alarums the honest 
coachman is reinstated, “‘ Il baise le pan de l’habit de son 
maitre,’’ whose hasty and unjust dismissal had reduced 
him to such poverty that his wife died of privation and 
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misery, and his children were forced to beg in the streets. 
Nevertheless, once taken back, he kisses the hem of the 
gentleman’s coat, and neither master nor man seem to 
think the whole episode very abnormal. “‘ Bless the Squire 
and his relations, and keep us all in our proper stations,”’ 
was then a living fact. 

The manners of the young miss and master were manners 
indeed in 1784. On one occasion three little boys are 
playing in a room when enter three little girls. Stage 
directions here are : 

“Les petits messieurs s’inclinent respectuesement devant 
les jeunes demoiselles.”” Another time Léonie, aged ten, 
says: “‘ Je suis bien votre servante messieurs. Mais 
pourquoi vous tenez vous debout? Il me semble mon 
frére que tu aurais pu faire asseoir ces messieurs.”’ 

Says Frederic, the eldest of ‘‘ces messieurs,”’ tottering 
on the verge of twelve: ‘‘ Comme si nous ne savions pas 
qu'il faut étre debout pour regevoir les dames ?’’ Except 
amongst brothers and sisters, all the children invariably 
speak of and to each other as Monsieur, Mademoiselle, 
Monsieur le Chevalier, Monsieur le Comte. Léonie, who 
appears in more than one scene and is always to the fore 
when social ceremonies are to be observed or a moral 
requires pointing—at someone else—says to a small 
monsieur who in coming in, “ fait un salut respectueux ”’ : 
“Mon pére nous a fait espérer beaucoup d’avantage de 
l’honneur de votre connaissance et particuliérement pour 
mon frére qui a besoin de bons exemples.’”’ I fervently 
trust that ‘mon frére,” whatever his delinquencies, 
muttered the French eighteenth century equivalent for 
“little beast ’’ under his breath ! 

Dancing and dancing lessons are constantly touched on 
in the stories. The Allemande and Chaconne “ quoi que 
la haute danse ’’ were apparently somewhat fast and not 
quite suitable for well brought up, modest young ladies 
to learn. Minuets were more correct if not as “ smart,” 
and were danced to the accompaniment of the dancing 
master’s “ pochette’’ and of his admonitory remarks, 
where again time has stood still, for they are curiously 
reminiscent of one’s own dancing mistress’s injunctions 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century: ‘“‘ Portez 
votre téte plus haute”; ‘Les épaules effacées”’; 
“Déployez mollement vos bras’’; air noble”’; 
Voyez moi.” 

My copy of “L’ami des Enfants” belonged in 1845 
to a (presumably) little English child called Susan Chap- 
man, and she and her friends had evidently achieved a 
back drawing-room production of more than one of Ber- 
quin’s playlets, notably of one of the most dramatic called 
“Le sortilége naturel,’’ in which the cheating of a little 
thievish boy, Le Chevalier d’Orgeville (solemnly addressed 
and referred to. as Monsieur le Chevalier throughout), is 
discovered by a kind of trick of soot-blackened hands. 

The names of the small actors, written in what was 
formerly called a fine Italian hand, are opposite the 
characters they represented, and are so suggestive of Jane 
Austen and her time, so delightfully typical of the period, 
that they seem worth quoting. The first and perhaps the 
most precious name is Fanny Luck, Jane Colyn is a good 
second, and Mary Anne, Letitia and Jane Lucas are all 
pleasant and demurely old-fashioned. 

Besides my French edition I have also an English 
translation of ‘‘ L’ami des Enfants ’’ with an amusing title 
page : 

THE LOOKING GLASS FOR THE MIND 
OR 
INTELLECTUAL MIRROR 
BEING AN 
ELEGANT COLLECTION OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
LITTLE STORIES AND INTERESTING TALES 
CHIEFLY TRANSLATED FROM THAT MUCH ADMIRED 
WORK 
L’AMI DES ENFANS 
WITH WOOD CUTS BY AND ENGRAVED BY 
JOHN THOMPSON. 


1834. 
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SaMuEL RICHARDSON (1689-1761). GeorGE SMITH (1824-1901). 
(By Joseph Highmore) (By Hon. John Collier) 
Printer and Publisher. Author of “ Pamela,” ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe” and Head of the firm of Smith, Elder & Co. Founder and publisher of the 
“ Sir Charles Grandison.” Dictionary of National Biography. 
(By permission of the National Portrait Gallery.) (By permission of the National Portrait Gallery.) 


JoHN Murray (111) (1808-1892). Henry Smith, P.C. (1825-1891). 


(By George Richmond, R.A.) 


(By C. W. Furse) 
: . Founder of the firm of W. H. Smith & Son. From his unswerving 
Publisher. Famous for the series of Travel Handbooks he introduced. principles in politics he was dubbed ‘* Old Morality” by “ Punch.” 


(By permission of the National Portrait Gallery.) (Reproduced by the courtesy of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son.) 
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PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS IN THE NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT GALLERY 


By H. T. Kirby 


Considering man’s indebtedness to the publisher and 
the bookseller, it comes somewhat as a shock to find that 
the country’s ‘“‘ National’ collection of portraits includes 
very few of these worthies. Out of the National Portrait 


-Gallery’s collection of portraits—numbering nearly four 


thousand—not more than about a score are concerned 
with members of these twin trades. Even whilst failure 
to include such printer-publisher-booksellers as Caxton, 
Wynken de Worde, Day or Grafton might be forgiven, it 
is hard to understand a collection that allows no glimpse 
of that interesting pub- 
lisher, busy Mr. John 
Newbery who (according 
to the testimony of no 
less an authority than 
Dr. Primrose—once of 
Wakefield), ‘“‘ was no 
sooner alighted but he 
was in haste to be gone ; 
for he was ever on business 
of the utmost import- 
ance’’; of Cadell, Strahan 
and Davies, the trio of 
publishers waited 
upon Dr. Johnson to 
solicit him to undertake 
the famous “‘ Lives of the 
Poets”; of James 
Lackington, who turned 
from cobbling to .book- 
selling, and who insisted 
on cash sales “even to 
the nobility ’’; of Moxon, 
the publisher of Lamb’s 
“Last Essays,’’ or of the 
Dodsleys, Pickerings and 
Whittinghams — but the 
list might be made almost 
interminable. Instead 
therefore of lamenting the 
omissions, some space will 
be devoted to discussing 
the booksellers and pub- 
lishers whose portraits are 
actually displayed. In 
fairness it might be 
stated that if their num- 
ber is few, the ones 


singularly interesting per- 
sonages. 

Although there is no intention of keeping to chrono- 
logical order, the first portrait in point of date is that of 
Samuel Richardson. To be precise there is not one, but 
two. portraits of this famous character, but both are by 
the same artist (Highmore), and the one reproduced is 
perhaps the better of the pair. Richardson was very much 
a ‘“‘ man of letters,’’ for to him is due the introduction of 
the epistolary type of novel. After publishing ‘“‘ Pamela ”’ 
in 1740, he followed this up with “ Clarissa Harlowe ”’ in 
1747-48 and “Sir Charles Grandison” in 1753. It is 
doubtful if Richardson is much read to-day—he was 
often voted tedious by his own generation—and Johnson’s 
dictum that “ you would hang yourself with impatience if 
you read him for the story ’’ remains apposite. As a man 
Samuel was likeable. Admittedly he was vain, but this 
human failing was more than outweighed by his open 
generosity, and he was always ready to assist the struggling 
author. As an apprentice he had been exemplary. As a 
master he was considerate. How his workmen must have 


William Hone (1780-1842) 
(By George Patten), 
exhibited all represent Bookseller and author. Consistently championed a free press. Friend of Lamb and Cruikshank. the 
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enjoyed serving a man whose habit was to place stray half- 
crowns on the type-cases before he left for the night—the 
same coins falling to the first workman to arrive in the 
morning who, like the early bird, reaped the reward of 
his early rising. 

Another Samuel was Samuel Bagster (the elder), who 
founded the firm of Bagster & Sons. From the commence- 
ment of his life he was much interested in theology, and 
was particularly attracted by the idea of publishing polyglot 
editions of the Scriptures. In one of the many such 
editions he subsequently 
published, he is said to 
have himself verified some 
sixty thousand references. 
Unlike many of his con- 
temporaries he was very 
jealous of the appearance 
of his books, and cherished 
fine typography. To the 
student who desires to 
trace Bagster’s publica- 
tions, reference should be 
made to the “ Biblio 
grapher’s Manual” of 
Lowndes. The portrait in 
the Gallery is a_ pencil 
sketch by John Linnell. 

William Hone, whose 
portrait by Patten shows 
a strong face with a well- 
cut mouth, was an in- 
veterate scribbler, and 
during his early life con- 
tributed much to the 
periodical press of his day. 
He was also a keen 
politician and pamph- 
leteer, and the number of 
his squibs (frequently 
illustrated) on such matters 
would form a bulky collec- 
tion. So far as posterity 
is concerned, he will be 
chiefly remembered by his 
untiring efforts towards 
the publication of cheap, 
good literature. Such 
efforts were initiated by 
issue of popular 

reprints at sixpence, 

but later (under the 
very inauspicious environment of the King’s Bench 
Prison—where he had been committed for debt), he com- 
menced his well-known ‘‘ Every Day Book.’ This was 
succeeded by the ‘‘ Table Book” and the ‘‘ Year Book.” 
To his weekly ‘‘ Miscellany ”’ he drew contributors of the 
rank of Southey and Scott. Lamb was very fond of 
“Ingenious Hone,”’ and Cruikshank was a lifelong friend. 

If Hone did much for cheap miscellaneous literature, 
Charles Knight did as much, or more, for periodical litera- 
ture of decent worth. He was perhaps the “ Cassell ’”’ of 
his day. Born in a bookish atmosphere, he soon turned 
towards publishing, and amongst his many efforts in 
periodicals may be mentioned the Penny Magazine (which 
had a big circulation), the ‘‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ the 
“‘ Gallery of Portraits,”’ the ‘‘ Pictorial Bible ’’ and Lane’s 
“Arabian Nights.” This, to which the chief artists of 
the day contributed, must have cost a mint of money. Its 
fate to-day is to be broken up for the plates. A fair idea 
of Knight’s life can be gleaned from his own “ Passages 
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of a Working Life,’’ which is largely autobiographical. 
To our parents he was well known by his popular ‘“ Half- 
Hours with the Best Authors ’—a book at one time to 
be seen on every drawing-room table. ‘‘ Shadows of the 
old Booksellers ’’ is interesting but often inaccurate, and 
has long since been superseded by more reliable compila- 
tions. There is no portrait of Knight in the gallery, but 
he is represented by a marble bust by Durham. In spite 
of his continual failure to make a fortune from his many 
ventures, he earned a reputation for uprightness and 
business rectitude that alone forms no mean epitaph. 

Titles do not often come the way of publishers and book- 
sellers, but Sir Richard Phillips was an exception. Born 
in London, he commenced his business career in Leicester. 
The Leicester Herald was published by him in 1792, but 
he soon found himself in prison—not for debt, like Hone, 
but for selling Paine’s ‘“‘ Rights of Man.’’ Prison did not 
affect his spirits unduly, and (again like Hone) he continued 
his publishing work from his somewhat confined quarters. 
On returning to London he founded the Monthly Magazine, 
whose pages were occupied by contributors like Peter 
Pindar and Capel Lofft. Civic honours came in due course, 
and he became Sheriff of London. Borrow used him as 
“copy,” for he is said to be the vegetarian editor men- 
tioned in ‘ Lavengro.’’ Phillips included amongst his 
friends Priestly and Orator Hunt, and he was a patron 
of the radical Bamford. Throughout life he championed 
a free and unfettered Press. His portrait is by James 
Saxon. 

The ‘‘ House of Murray ”’ always has a “‘ John ”’ at the 
head of things (John Murray V is at present in charge), 
and the pictures of both Murray II and III are displayed 
in the Gallery. John Murray II, if not the actual founder 
of the firm, was the man who made its fortunes secure. 
A rupture with Constable led to his starting the Quarterly 
Review (with Gifford as editor), but the success of this 
achievement was somewhat dulled by the loss of some 
£26,000 on a later unfortunate newspaper venture. 
Murray II however had a splendid record, and enjoyed the 
friendship of most of the literary giants of his day. His 
connections with Crabbe, Byron (whom he had once to 
delicately remind that ‘“‘ he [Byron] forgot in writing to a 
publisher that he was also addressing a gentleman ”’) and 
Southey are well known. The portrait of Murray II is 
by Brockenden, and forms one of a collection of portraits 
by this artist. 

If Murray III was hardly of the fibre of his predecessor, 
he was capable and popular. He has some claim to fame 
by the series of guide-books he published (some written by 
himself), when such books were harder to come by than 
they are to-day. The fame of “ Murray” as a guide 
became world-wide. Travel particularly interested him, 
and he published books by both Darwin and Borrow. His 
portrait (shown here) is by C. W. Furse, and portrays the 
face of a clever, slightly disillusioned and aged man. 

Another titled publisher was Sir Samuel Egerton 
Brydges. As a genealogist he was unrivalled, but so far 
as publishing is concerned he is known by the productions 
of the ‘‘ Lee Priory’”’ Press. This private press was 
established in his home, and did great work in the reprinting 
of much early English literature. Brydges is pictured in 
a chalk sketch by Burnell. 

“W. H. Smith & Son ”’ is a household word to-day, but 
not many know much of the founder of the firm. W. H. 
Smith, as a young man, desired to enter the Church (he 
was always a stanch Churchman), but instead consented to 
follow his father’s business as newsagent. The introduc- 
tion of railways and the possibilities of their development 
gave Smith the idea of railway bookstalls and after a very 
short time he had practically all the important stations of 
the London & North-Western Railway Company (as it was 
then) fitted with his stalls. Open-air advertising—then a 
new idea—also attracted him, and his vigorous use of 
blank spaces quickly made the name of Smith still more 
familiar. Lending libraries too claimed his attention, and 
he established the system which, modernised and greatly 
enlarged, still functions in the firm to-day. In spite of 
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these endeavours Smith found time to take up politics, and 
for a time sat in the House of Commons. Although by no 
means “ silver-tongued,’’ he possessed definite ideals and 
could not be turned from his principles. So unswerving was 
he indeed that Punch gave him the sobriquet of ‘‘ Old 
Morality.” Nor could a more suitable name have been 
chosen. Smith is the subject of a plaster cast, from a bust, 
in the Gallery, but as this is not completely satisfactory, 
the picture by George Richmond, R.A., has been chosen 
for reproduction. The face is one full of character, and 
of a stronger type than that common to-day. 

Contemporary with ‘“‘ W. H.” was George Smith who, 
though not the first of that name in the firm, was to all 
intents and purposes the founder of the house of Smith, 
Elder & Co. Part of his apprenticeship was under one 
of the Murrays, so that he early imbibed the classic tradi- 
tions of publishing. His business ventures were too 
numerous to chronicle, but his connection with the Brontés 
and Thackeray were perhaps its outstanding features. 
With Thackeray as editor he founded the Cornhill Magazine, 
but to the student (and to posterity) he will be best remem- 
bered by the stupendous accomplishment in the supervision 
and publication of the “‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” 
Appropriately enough, perhaps the best ‘‘ Memoir” of 
his life and works is prefixed to one of the Supplementary 
volumes of this work. Not in alphabetical sequence—as 
are the rest of the lives—but in an honoured place at the 
beginning of the volume. The Gallery portrait is by the 
Hon. John Collier, and is shown here. There is also extant 
an excellent painting by G. F. Watts, showing Smith as 
a younger man, and before his hair and beard had begun 
to turn grey. 

So ends a brief survey of the more important publishers 
and booksellers shown in our National collection. Though 
few, they are important, and it will be particularly noticed 
that almost each person was a pioneer in some branch of 
the trade—from Richardson, who initiated the style of 
novel by letter-writing, to W. H. Smith, who saw the 
possibility of the railway bookstall; and from Bagster, 
who introduced the polyglot Bible, to Knight, who worked. 
so hard for good periodical literature. It will be noted 
that no publishers or booksellers of to-day are included, 
but this is unfortunately unavoidable. Amongst the 
regulations imposed by the Trustees of the Gallery is one 
that no portrait of a person who has not been dead at least 
ten years will be admitted. 


MOZART. By Marcia Davenport. 12s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


Mrs. Davenport is well suited by the extent of her know- 
ledge about Mozart, and her enthusiasm for his music, 
to write a competent biography. In her book we find 
every period of his life described, but not encumbered with 
detail enough to make it tiresome reading. The only faults 
are a certain desire to write imaginary dialogue without 
having the gift to do so very convincingly, and a sympathy 
for her hero which sometimes leads her into unnecessary 
anger with Leopold Mozart. He is rated upon one page 
for wishing to exploit his children as prodigies, and but a 
few pages further on we read that when Mozart was old 
enough not to appear as a child-prodigy, it became almost 
impossible to earn a penny. 

There is also a curious lack of understanding of the 
society in which Mozart lived. Mrs. Davenport indeed 
explains its structure, but an author who can write, for 
instance: ‘George III, whatever American school- 
children have been taught to call him, was at that time 
kind, gentle and democratic,’’ or mentions vitamins when 
dealing with eighteenth century Paris, arouses our distrust 
even with her explanations. 
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Modern Composers 
VIII—HERBERT HOWELLS 


Gloucester, Lechlade, Fairford, Dursley, Lydney, Down 
Ampney—how they flow on, these West Country names, 
in rhythmic cadence; what memories they stir of that 
beauteous and romantic corner of our land. Grave 
cathedrals, made holy by generations of pious meditations 
within their walls; the lichen-decked, greystone dwell- 
ings in the vales and the uplands, for centuries rooted in 
the good land itself; and the undulating, pastoral loveli- 
ness of a country-side typically English, to be seen every- 
where from the uplands—the 
Cotswolds—themselves, in a 
walk say from Amberley to Chal- 
ford, or to Minchinhampton. 
This «esthetic content is uncon- 
sciously proclaimed in much of 
the music of Herbert Howells, 
born at Lydney on October 
17th, 1892. Stanford, under 
whom he began to work at com- 
position in November, 1912, was 
surprised to find him writing in 
a modal idiom, and asked what 
taught it to him, being told 
rather wonderingly that to write 
so came naturally to him. Until 
then he was self-taught, and the 
composition that won for him 
in the previous February the 
scholarship enabling him to 
study under Sir Charles, marked 
the fruition of his independent 
creative work. 

Since then Howell’s life has 
been a busy one, with composi- 
tion ; in literary work (articles 
on music to the Atheneum, 
1916-17) ; in professional tours 
in South Africa (1921) and 
Canada and U.S.A. (1923); 
while since 1920 he has held an 
appointment as teacher of com- 
position at the Royal College of 
Music where, on the third floor of 
that imposing edifice, in a studio whose large windows 
pleasantly overlook a small roof-garden, one may find 
him most afternoons of the week during term happily 
engaged with some pupil or other. The figures of his 
published ‘‘ Opera ”’ run well into two numbers, and include 
a Mass in the Dorian Mode (first performance Westminster 
Cathedral, 1913), Lady Audrey’s Suite for Strings (1916), 
Quartet in A minor, Op. 21, for pianoforte, violin, viola 
and ’cello (1918), a poetically conceived work, redolent of 
pastoral life, its lovely slow (second) movement suggesting 
the hushed solemnity of a half-empty cathedral ; Fantasy 
String Quartet; the vitally alive Rhapsodic Quintet for 
clarinet, two violins, viola and ’cello, Op. 31 (1921), where 
clever use is made of the instrumental resource; the 
familiar ‘‘ Puck’s Minuet” and Merry-Eye’’ (Queen’s 
Hall Proms., 1920); ‘‘ Sine Nomine ”’ (Gloucester Festival, 
1922),.for tenor solo, organ and orchestra, and the ever 
popular “ Procession’’ for orchestra (Proms., 1923) ; 
Sir Patrick Spens, Ballad for chorus and orchestra, Op. 23 ; 
many part songs, settings of Blake, of Walter de la Mare’s 
‘Peacock Pie’; ‘‘ Old Skinflint,’’ where an unusual 
rhythmic sympathy with the words is achieved; while 
lately the Oxford University Press have published a whole 
series of songs; ‘‘A Little Book of Dances’; Violin 
Sonata in E minor, Op. 38 (1923); ‘‘ Lambert’s Clavi- 
chord,” Op. 41 (1926)—twelve pieces for clavichord—and 
many anthems, part songs and small pieces. 

Remembering his tours and teaching too, all this hardly 
implies laziness, yet when I went to see him specially for 
this Bookman article I found him regretting he had not 
had time to compose more. There he sat in his studio 


Dr. Herbert Howells. 
Portrait by Richard Hall, Gloucester. 
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An Interview by Watson Lyle 


at the College, on a form beside me, his petit figure ostensibly 
at rest, though radiating a sense of energy yet untapped ; 
characteristically drawing up, « Ja Orientaux, first one leg, 
then the other, so that, as one glanced at him sideways, 
his abundant brown hair, just greying at the temples, 
suggested a turban. But his frank blue eyes, fresh- 
coloured face, prominent pointed nose, and small but firm 
mouth are assuredly of the West. 

“Between my work here and at festival examinations, my 
time is too occupied nowadays 
for much composition. The 
festivals are interesting. Do 
you know it is often surprising 
to find how well those country 
town and village choirs sing. 
The high general level of per- 
formance seems to me to indicate 
a widespread revival of the 
public love for music during the 
last few years. And then one 
never knows what interesting 
experience may crop up in the 
shape of someone unusually 
gifted, like the girl you saw here 
when you arrived this afternoon. 
I came across her at a competi- 
tion in the north, and was able 
to arrange for her to study here, 
as she is unusually talented.” 

There was no mistaking the 
enthusiasm in his voice, the 
eagerness of the creative artist 
who is also on rare occasions a 
born teacher, anxious to pass on 
his knowledge to posterity. 
But I reverted to composition. 
““ Even the time needed to write 
out the full score of a big work 
is considerable,’ I remarked, 
“apart from the creative part 
of the work.” 

“Exactly. Some years ago, 
during a long convalescence, 
I had the leisure, and freedom from demands of everyday 
work, to write a lot. To be as fortunately placed as X. for 
time and opportunity (isn’t he extraordinarily lucky ?) is 
what is needed. And he certainly seems to be making 
good use of his chance to write serious music.”’ 

If there was any hint of envy in his pleasant, vibrant 
voice, it was humanly pardonable. X. has been and is 
lucky. But Herbert Howells has at least the asset of a 
sound philosophy enabling him to preserve clarity of 
vision about his own work and conditions, despite his other- 
wise restless, volatile temperament. 

‘“ The latest work of X.,”’ I said, ‘‘ certainly appears to 
have benefited by his contact with purple and fine linen, 
which brings us to the important point of the influence of 
environment, and experience upon inspiration.” 

““ Well,” he replied thoughtfully, “‘ although it may not 
sound very novel, I think there is a great deal of truth 
in the Wordsworth couplet about ‘ emotion remembered in 
tranquillity’ as if applied to music. Take for example 
‘ Procession,’ which you are so fond of. I dreamt it. I’d 
been thinking of some things my father read to us about 
spectacular festivals, and crowds in pre-Soviet Russia. 
While asleep I imagined myself a little boy in a crowd, 
watching some procession, hearing the music and getting 
the whole impression of the composition I ultimately 
wrote. It stops abruptly without attaining a big cres- 
cendo, and dies away, as in the distance, because, as 
the little boy in my dream, I suddenly felt frightened 
of the crowd, and the procession, and ran off down a 
side street. When I awoke I noted the theme, and the 
idea for the composition.” 
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DEATH TO THE DETECTIVES! 


By Eustace Portugal 


A wag once stated that the perfect mystery story would 
consist of two sentences only—‘‘ A shot rang out. The 
great detective fell dead.” This is a harsh dictum, but 
there are times when one would like to see it fulfilled. 
It}is a pleasant fancy to visualise a hundred or so detec- 
tives, picked from the pages of modern murder novels, 
being lured to, say, the Albert Hall and there made victims 
of another gunpowder plot. Fiction to-day stands in need 
of an omnipotent detective-killer, a ruthless sort of 
creature who delights in ‘‘ bumping-off”’ the would-be 
Holmeses. 

Sherlock Holmes is almost the only detective who is 
also a lasting contribution to literature ; since his lamented 
decision to retire from practice and devote his declining 
years to bee-keeping on the Sussex Downs, there have 
sprung into being a thousand man-hunters, hardly one of 
whom is worthy to stuff his tobacco into the Persian slipper 
of the Baker Street master. 

If you would contest this statement fairly, place yourself 
in my position. My considerable collection of mystery 
stories is hidden away; no literary journal, publisher’s 
catalogue or any other form of reference lies within reach. 
Now, relying solely on your memory, compile, as I have 
done, a list of the detectives of modern fiction. How many 
have impressed you so much that you can remember even 
their names, let alone their personalities ? 

I have followed the adventures of innumerable detec- 
tives, yet my list contains only ten names. 

Disher, Mr. Will Scott’s character, escapes unscathed 
from my vendetta. Though he were a bad criminologist, 
which he is not, his personality would redeem him. Disher 
is beyond doubt the wittiest detective we have. 

Lord Peter Wimsey belongs to Miss Dorothy Sayers. 
Miss Sayers has written many erudite and entertaining 
essays on detective fiction, and has compiled at least two 
admirable anthologies of mystery stories; but has she 
succeeded in creating a first-rate detective? Wimsey 
is invariably flippant—at times irritatingly so—but he 
has I believe no eccentricities, unless his servant, Bunter, 
one of the impeccable-imperturbable brigade, can be 
described as such. In spite of his refined wisecracks, 
Wimsey is a painstaking fellow; but he does not impress 
me as a master-mind or a dominating personality. In all 
the books about him that I have read there has always 
been another character, usually the villain, for whom I 
have had a far greater respect. Wimsey is too neat, too 
ordinary ; my perfect detective must possess extravagant 
attributes, a feeling for crime, a philosophy of murder. 
For these reasons I shall have my detective-killer include 
Wimsey in his Albert Hall list ; but as I have a sneaking 
regard for the man, Bunter will be allowed to make his 
last moments as comfortable as possible. 

Hercule Poirot, Mrs. Agatha Christie’s Frenchman with 
the egg-shaped head, I shall permit to live. I do not like 
him in short stories; his mind has not room to expand ; 
but his novel experiences show him to have the necessary 
subtlety and—what most detectives lack utterly—an under- 
standing of women. It may be masculine prejudice, but I 
have always felt there are too many villains and not nearly 
enough villainesses in mystery fiction. Poirot never lets 
a pretty face deceive him. 

Mr. Fortune, the creation of Mr. H. C. Bailey, is too 
much of a Paris creation. He is plump, lethargic and 
drops his final “‘ g’s.”” His life appears to be a perpetual 
round of garden-parties and strawberries and cream. He 
is gentlemanly to the degree that he is also a perfect lady. 
I simply cannot believe in him or his ability. 

Now for a batch of Americans—two tough-egg private 
dicks, a dilettante and a police inspector’s son. 

I admire Sam Spade, the chief character in Mr. Dashiell 
Hammett’s stories, because of his complete ruthlessness. 
He cuts through a mystery like wire through cheese, trusting 


none, pitying none and for ever playing off one villain 
against another. It would be no use putting Spade in 
the Albert Hall, supposing one wanted to; he'd start a 
civil war, then blast his way out. 

“Race ’’ Williams, invented by Mr. Carroll John Daly, 
is almost as satisfying. He has a crude but effective 
philosophy of crime, and there is no man in New York 
quicker on the draw. If only “‘ Race” would shoot ‘‘ The 
Girl with the Criminal Mind,” an exasperating woman who 
supplies the love interest, he’d be almost perfect ; even as 
he stands he is too good to kill. 

The dilettante referred to is Mr. Van Dine’s Philo Vance. 
Mr. Vance talks too much, and writes too many mono- 
graphs on abstruse subjects. Further, he’s excessively 
cold-blooded and aloof; I like my detectives to be super- 
human but not inhuman. Verdict: Mr. Vance to be 
burned to death in the Albert Hall. 

Ellery Queen stars in books written by Ellery Queen. 
He has a rather vague system of scientific detection, but 
nevertheless put in some splendid work in ‘“ The Greek 
Coffin Mystery,” trapping the villain very neatly. He 
shall be spared. 

. At last I have arrived at my two favourites, the men 
I should pin my faith on if I wanted a mystery cleared up, 
They are Father Brown and Lieutenant Valcour. 

Father Brown is unique because the narrator of his 
adventures is Mr. G. K. Chesterton. In the circum- 
stances it is only natural that the most extravagant thing 
about him should be his simplicity. One can agree with 
the Father when he suggests that the greatest of all im- 
possibilities is a moral impossibility, but it is difficult to 
accept his theory that a Persian carpet, because of its 
strange pattern, may be an evil thing. Perhaps also it is 
unfortunate that the criminals he unmasks should so 
often be atheists. Putting these doubtful points on one 
side, what a sympathetic, credible yet dominating character 
Father Brown remains. Here is a man with a keen sense 
of humour, a real, deep feeling for crime, and a convincingly 
subtle insight into the minds of men and women. With 
his clerical hat, sack-like clothes and ever-present umbrella, 
Father Brown occupies the second highest position on my 
list. 

The top place I award to Lieutenant Valcour, hero of 
Mr. Rufus King’s ‘“‘ Murder by Latitude”’ and ‘“‘ Murder 
on the Yacht.’’ Valcour, a middle-aged member of the 
New York Police Force, inspires the utmost confidence. 
The secret of his appeal lies, to me, in the fact that though 
he is a hard-boiled veteran who lives as it were by crime, 
he is still sufficiently sensitive to be shocked by murder. 
Unnatural death is the theme of so many novels, and the 
detectives treat it so casually that we have come to regard 
it as an abstract thing—a handless glove, striking the 
hero’s cheek, challenging him to a battle of wits. Valcour 
is no long-winded moraliser; he is clever, imaginative, 
persevering ; withal he makes it clearer than any other 
detective in modern fiction that no man, however good, 
has the right to kill another, however bad. This is not 
only good sense—it is also good policy; the greater your 
horror, the greater your satisfaction when its perpetrator 
is brought to book. 

When I have burned and poisoned to my heart’s content, 
and the surviving detectives of fiction are on my trail, 
Lieutenant Valcour is the man I shall fear most. 
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FILMS OF THE MONTH: “Love Me To-night’’ and “A Bill of Divorcement”’ 
By Charles Davy 


In these articles I shall write mainly about films due 
to be generally released during the coming month—perhaps 
with an occasional mention of some outstanding film newly 
arrived in London. But “ general release ’’ does not mean 
an exactly simultaneous showing all over the country. 
Small towns and small cinemas will often not show a film 
until several weeks after the release date; and in large 
cities special showings are sometimes arranged very much 
earlier. Anyone who wants not to miss a particular film 
can always find out from cinema managers when it will 
be on view locally. 

Among the April releases, two films that demand 
attention are “Love Me To-night’” and “A Bill of 
Divorcement.”’ ‘‘ Love 
Me To-night ” exploits 
the familiar combina- 
tion of Maurice 
Chevalier and Jean- 
nette McDonald, but 
on rather novel lines. 
Paramount to 
have planned this pro- 
duction in the hope of 
attracting two publics 
—the large public that 
follows Chevalier, and 
the smaller public 
likely to notice with 
pleasure that the film 
is directed by Rouben 
Mamoulian. By his 
handling of “City 
Streets”” and ‘Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
Mamoulian established 
himself as one of the 
very few Hollywood 
directors able to invest 
commercial efficiency 
with a genuine touch of 
artistic distinction. He 
has a rare gift for translating dramatic action into a 
smooth flow of expressive imagery—as for instance in 
the brilliant opening sequence of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,”’ when the entire background and starting situation 
of the story were shown in a few swift scenes that 
melted into one another without a break. (Some of 
the later sequences were badly cut about by the British 
Censor.) 

In “ Love Me To-night ’’—a Sleeping Beauty story about 
a Paris tailor who rouses the feelings of an aristocrat’s 
daughter immured in a dreary country chateau—Mamoulian 
has been given a very free hand. He paints an ingenious 
sound picture of Paris waking to work on a summer 
morning ; he swings his camera about in sweeping curves ; 
he uses slow motion and all sorts of ingenious embroideries 
—but the story is too slender to bear them. He has 
aimed evidently at a stylised fairy-tale, and he does bring 
off—as in the slow-motion stag-hunt—a few charming 
effects; but the action dawdles, and the sniggering 
sensuality that has been admitted rather frequently into 
the songs and the dialogue would ruin any decorative 
pattern. 

“A Bill of Divorcement ”’ (Radio) has two main points 
of interest. In the part of Sydney Fairfield—which the 
late Meggie Albanesi played on the London stage—it 
introduces Katherine Hepburn, a girl whom some American 
critics are hailing as Hollywood’s greatest discovery for 
years; and it illustrates throughout, exceptionally well, 
the problems involved in transferring plays to the 
screen, 

Miss Hepburn, with her oddly Pre-Raphaelite face and 


A Lunch-Hour break during production of “‘ Love Me To-Night.’’ 
Chevalier in foreground, Rouben Mamoulian, the Director, is 
wearing horn-rimmed glasses. 


coltish grace of movement, is certainly a welcome change 
from slick Hollywood blondes. She has, too, intelligence, 
and some emotional force, but she is inexperienced still, 
and her voice at times has an unpleasant American 
stridency. Her performance, compared with Meggie 
Albanesi’s, is very raw, but the comparison is hardly fair, 
for Miss Albanesi’s stage part kept her before the audience 
for probably twice as long as Miss Hepburn gets on the 
screen. 

This compulsory boiling down of stage action into 
the seventy minutes or so allowed for the usual 
talkie is more of a difficulty than seems to be usually 
realised. It particularly affects emotional dramas like 
“A Bill of Divorce- 
ment,”’ in which the 
characters need to gain 
the audience’s most 
intimate sympathy 
as the story pro- 
ceeds. On the screen 
there is no time 
for a slow’ growth 
of intimacy; the 
characters and their 
problems are hurled at 
the audience, and the 
result is apt to be 
slightly embarrassing. 
Also I believe 
emotional dialogue 
loses its effect unless 
it can be imposed, so 
to speak, on that vital 
current of feeling which 
links spectators and 
players in the theatre. 
Listening to emotional 
dialogue spoken by 
screen shadows, and 
magnified by a loud- 
speaker, is too much 
like overhearing the secrets of strangers. 


But ‘A Bill of Divorcement ’’ has been in many ways 
skilfully directed by George Cukor, and John Barrymore— 
rightly cast at last in a non-romantic part—gives a really 
good performance as the returning husband. 

Douglas Fairbanks’s latest picture, ‘‘ Mr. Robinson 
Crusoe,’’ will be appropriately released during the Easter 
holidays, when boys and girls home from school will be 
able to enjoy its ingenious athletics. It is a modern story 
of a man who sets out to emulate Crusoe by supporting 
himself on a desert island. Mr. Fairbanks solves his diffi- 
culties rather too easily—the film is more a fantasy 
than a tale of genuine adventure—but it has a sunny open- 
air atmosphere, and Mr. Fairbanks’s antics among the tree- 
tops are as spirited as usual. 


Of the other April releases, ‘‘ Air Mail’’ (Universal) is 
a good “ thriller ’’ concerned with American civil aviation ; 
and ‘“ The Night of June 13” (Paramount) surrounds a 
fairly familiar kind of story, featuring Clive Brook, with 
some skilful and original production details. 


There are no British film releases during the month 
that I can particularly recommend, though “ It’s a King” 
(W. and F.) gives Sydney Howard plenty of scope for his 
feckless type of humour in a Ruritanian comedy. How- 
ever, although British studios remain rather unadventurous, 
British films have not started the year too badly. ‘“* Rome 
Express”” and Good Companions” are recent 
examples of a new level of technical efficiency, and will 
make a lot of money for Gaumont when they are released 
later on. 
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THE THEATRE MUSEUM OF COLOGNE 
By Charles Bennett 


In the last few years the science of the theatre has 
made, as most people are aware, an astonishing advance, 
for which much of the credit must in fairness go to Germany. 
Where formerly this branch of study was looked upon as 
dubious and was accepted by most university Senates 
only as a dependent of literature, great changes have 
been effected, chiefly by such well-known men as Max 
Hermann of Berlin, Artur Kutscher of Miinich, and 
perhaps most of all by Professor Karl Niessen of Cologne. 
At Cologne University one may now take one’s degree of 
doctor in this new art, and the openings of sessions have 
been the occasions for some remarkable dissertations, 
among which one recalls particularly Otto Kasten on 
“The Theatre in Cologne during the French Occupation,” 
Karl R. Lérges on ‘‘ Mimic Studies of Grillparzer’s 
Dramas,”’ and Frank Vogl on ‘“‘ The Diisseldorf Theatre 
up to the Time of Immermann.”’ 

It is worthy of note that this new movement has attracted 
large numbers of students not only from Germany but 
also from other countries, for the curriculum is designedly 


comprehensive. Here for instance are a few of the lecture 
subjects taken at random from the course: ‘ Scenic 
Effects of the Last Three Centuries’’; ‘‘ Prominent 


Personages of the Stage during the Nineteenth Century ”’ ; 
“Problems of the Modern Theatre’’; ‘‘ Shakespeare and 
the German Theatre.” 

The students visit the various theatres of the neighbour- 
hood for instruction and criticism, the practical side thus 
being combined with the theoretical one. That this side 
has not been neglected may be seen from the fact that 
Professor Niessen has built up with great care and an 
enormous amount of work a really remarkable museum 
where the student can find at hand material from which 
to complete his studies. It is difficult to find words to 
express one’s admiration for this gigantic task and the 
manner in which it has been carried out. From a few 
rooms in 1926 the collection has grown at such a pace 
that a move was necessary as early as September, 1927, 
when eleven large rooms in the Ubierring were filled, and 
these proving again insufficient, the museum overflowed 
recently into still newer quarters in the old Officers’ Family 
Hotel, which some readers may remember, in the Salierring. 
Splendid progress for six years, in which material difficulties 
have not made advances in art and learning easy. 

We must now turn to the actual contents of the Theatre 
Museum. There is for example a central archive for War 
theatres. 1t had at first been intended to collect only 
material dealing with the theatres on the German Front, 
i.e. behind the lines and in prison camps. To this end 
public assistance was requested, with the result that a 
wonderful collection has been brought into being, compris- 
ing items from all the theatres of war in different parts 
of the world. The Japanese prison camps were a particu- 
larly rich field, and the original posters, programmes and 
costumes, made of course from any material available, are 
of curious interest. Hundreds of photographs, of which 
the originals had valuable associations for their owners, 
have also been reproduced and added to the coitlection. 

Then there is a great mass of material dealing with the 
Travelling Theatre and Stage Technique. The latter con- 
sists of drawings for proposed productions, models showing 
the composition and execution of scenery, schemes of 
stage lighting and projection apparatus, early electric 
systems used in Wagner’s operas, hydraulic stage machinery 
from early times to the present day in model form, and 
many other exhibits. 

Special attention has been given to the East Asian 
section, Japan and China being represented by pictures, 
actual dresses and model settings. Additions to this 
department are still coming to hand. 

Alexander Tairoff, the well-known Moscow expert, helped 
to get nine large models of his most important scenarios 


from the Moscow Chamber Theatre, while the modern 
Italian stage provides a series of original schemes. for 
settings by Vittorio Podrecca, of the Teatro dei Piccoli. 
Signor Podrecca also enabled the Museum to add to its 
already extensive collection of Italian figures and puppets. 
Assistance in connection with the French Theatre has 
been given by André Tessier, and historical literature on 
the Russian Theatre has been presented by Professor 
A. Gwosdeff, of Leningrad. 

Since the Institute has from its early days shown a con- 
siderable interest in dramatic art in miniature, it is not 


‘surprising to find a comprehensive assembly of figures, 


to the number of some six hundred, used in shadow plays, 
as well as complete sets of Chinese, Japanese, Javanese 
and Turkish figures. During exhibitions in different parts 
of Germany, actual representations have been given with 
these figures. 

Cologne, as many are aware, is the home of the famous 
““Hanneschen ’’ plays, and within the Museum a large 
collection of astonishing variety for the marionette type 
of entertainment has been gathered together. There 
is a multitude of Hanneschen manuscripts, some of them 
dating from the period of French occupation. Nowhere 
else in the world is there so complete a set of perquisites 
to the marionette theatre. 

A word too must be said concerning the valuable collec- 
tion of old prints of scenes, costumes, theatres and perform- 
ances. Besides these there are old programmes, contracts 
and other documents—many printed on silk—with original 
drawings by Herzog Georg II of Meiningen, figures by 
Fitger and Heyden, and manuscripts dealing with their 
work in the theatre by Seydelmann, Dawison, Haase and 
others. Several hundred opera texts, mostly published in 
Vienna during the last three centuries, have been secured, 
and there is a graphical collection consisting of drawings 
made in the theatre during performances, showing famous 
actors and actresses such as Iffland, Unzelmann and 
Fraulein Bethmann. No actor of the older school has 
been portrayed in the most dramatic moments of his 
creations more frequently than Iffland, and he is here to 
be seen as Nathan, Shylock, Lear, Marinelli and in other 
big parts. There is a smaller number, but no less valu- 
able, of French drawings in reddle, gouache and Indian 
ink, representing for the most part Molé, Contat and 
Bertinazzi (Carlin). It is interesting to note the constant 
suggestion of harlequin in Carlin’s costumes. Modern 
interest in masks is acknowledged by a vast collection of 
tragic and comic masks of ancient origin, as well as those 
of fantastic and lively expression for use in “ Faust,” 
‘‘Turandot”’ and the ‘‘ Versunkene Glocke.’”’ An item of 
attraction for English visitors is a map of the migrations 
of the English players of Shakespeare, giving the towns in 
which they performed and the number and dates of their 
visits. 

Apart from these exhibits, which are the property of 
the Museum, Professor Niessen has obtained a number of 
loans, mostly for long periods, from private individuals. 
Among the objects so acquired may be mentioned a Jesuit 
Synopsis of the seventeenth‘ and eighteenth centuries ; 
the oldest complete puppet theatre in existence ; numerous 
theatre notices, etc., on silk; odes of praise dating from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century ; Italian figures 
and rolls of pictures of the same period, by celebrated 
painters; Karagés figures; Javanese Wagang figures ; 
a painting showing wandering players of the Commedia 
del’ Arte. Especially notable is the group of sketches by 
Guiseppe Galli Bibiena, Angelo, Domenico, Julius Quaglio, 
Gerst and Melchior. A large drawing of Rachel, done by 
Ratti during her appearance in Berlin, catches the eye. 
Goethe is represented among the loans by a security bond 
signed by him on behalf of Madame Beck, the Weimar 
actress. It is obviously impossible to make such a list 
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exhaustive, but I do not think we can omit six volumes 
of sketches by Grévin, Thomas and other artists for the 
early French revue, together with newer models by Kainer 
and Montedoro presenting an interesting comparison. 
From Japan come twenty masks belonging to various stage 
characters and mimic dancers. 

Nor is the world of films overlooked, for the Museum has 
pictures and models concerning the great German films, as 
well as models, perfect in every detail, of the studios at 
Tempelhof and Neubabelsberg. These were presented by 
the Ufa Company. 

It may to some appear a pity that so important and. 
many-sided a collection should be confined within four 
walls, but it should be known that not only are the exhibits 
accessible to the general public, but they are on occasion 
lent in suitable lots to a town or community elsewhere. 
Professor Niessen and his pupils have already carried out 
extremely useful exhibition work in various places. In 
1927 they assumed direction of an exhibition at Neuss 
dealing with ‘‘ Shakespeare and the Stage.’ All the 
critics were astonished to find the stage history of a single 
dramatist, even of Shakespeare, illustrated to the extent 
of five hundred exhibits. At Salzburg they gave great 
assistance to the ‘‘ Magic Flute’’ Exhibition, while in 
Cologne itself they arranged on one occasion a compressed 
review of Catholic Drama and Poetry. Perhaps the 
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most important task was carried out when the Museum was 
asked to organise the ‘‘ Faust’ Exhibition in Brunswick. 
Although the time for preparation was very short—only 
four months—they assembled such a mass of material 
that the accommodation allotted for the purpose was 
insufficient, and a part of the local museum had to be 
requisitioned. The Goethe centenary was the occasion 
for an important display in Cologne, and the Museum also 
took part in the Gerhard Hauptmann celebrations in 
Breslau. But its interests are not confined to Germany, 
for quite recently articles have been lent to Cambridge 
University and other foreign centres of learning. 

Three further departments illustrate the extent of the 
Museum’s usefulness. These are the lantern-slide collec- 
tion—a complete room containing more than three hundred 
drawers of slides which are much in demand on loan—the 
section devoted to music, and the library of several thousand 
volumes connected with the theatre. 

Thanks to the untiring energy of Professor Niessen 
and his assistant, Fraulein R. Malms, there has been no 
lack of interested helpers with gifts of money and loans, 
so that now Cologne has a collection which is claimed to be 
unique in Europe, housed in a suitable building where 
everything may be inspected in comfort, and where in- 
formation is willingly and obligingly given to all who seek 
it. 


FOUR CENTURIES 


OF THE ENGLISH STAGE 


By Francis Watson 


The British Theatrical Loan Exhibition at Dudley 
House, together with the special exhibitions at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (illustrating the history of Covent 
Garden Theatre and the work of the late Charles Ricketts), 
have given Londoners and visitors to London a wonderful 
opportunity to see;for themselves the varied evidence upon 
which a history of the English stage may be built up. 
For playbills, costume designs, contemporary prints and 
the like have a more than picturesque interest. They are 
important material for the historian, and while one may 
gasp at the enormous size of the Gabrielle Enthoven Collec- 
tion at South Kensington (the Covent Garden section alone 
contains over thirteen thousand programmes, to say 
nothing of illustrations, printed texts and autograph 
letters), there is no need to wonder why all these things 
should be assembled and treasured with such care. A 
single example will suffice to show their potential value. 

In the selection of items relating to Covent Garden at 
present on view is a playbill for June 9th, 1819, announcing 
the last appearance of Mrs. Siddons on the stage, in the part 
of Lady Randolph in ‘‘ Douglas.”” A number of writers 
on Mrs. Siddons and the English stage, all following each 
other, have described her farewell performance as Lady 
Macbeth at.Covent Garden in 1812, seven years earlier, 
when at the end of the sleep-walking scene the enthusiastic 
audience insisted that the play be stopped, lest her triumph 
should be followed by an anti-climax. It is perhaps a pity 
to have to disprove this with the evidence of a more serious 
anti-climax—Lady Randolph after Lady Macbeth—but it 
is well that historians and biographers should be encouraged 
to take advantage of the first-hand information so readily 
available. 

To justify the title of this article I ought however to 
begin with the splendid exhibition in Park Lane, leaving 
aside for the moment the more specialised display at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. So great is the variety of 
objects shown at Dudley House that no sort of chrono- 
logical order has been attempted, but the earliest exhibit 
is easily found. This is a model, lent by Sir Barry Jack- 
son, of a setting for a mystery play, as used for the ‘‘ Mystére 
e la Passion,” 1547. The setting is recognisable as that 
of the Valenciennes Passion, and therefore is not English 
in the strictest sense of the word, but national barriers are 
not readily discerned in sixteenth century drama, and 


this identical setting was no doubt used in England. It 
is a fine model, interesting as presenting the successive 
scenes side by side and on the same level. Other models 
exhibited close to it illustrate the development of the stage 
through the Shakespearean, Restoration, Garrick and 
Nineteenth Century periods, concluding with a striking 
modern design by Gordon Craig for the third act of “‘ King 
Lear.”” We see the Elizabethan “apron” recede and 
disappear and, in our own day, reappear in a new form ; 
we see the proscenium, almost accidentally invented by 
Inigo Jones, change its position and importance, till with 
the Irving productions we meet the genuine “ picture- 
frame ’”’ conception of the stage; we see how stage-boxes 
necessarily become modified, until now they are an 
anachronism retained for the convenience of those who are 
more anxious to be seen themselves than to see the play ; 
and we see the alterations made possible by changes in 
lighting, from the light of day to that of candles, from 
candles to gas and from gas to limes and electric footlights. 

With this series of models as a framework, each of the 
six hundred odd items in the exhibition can be made to 
take its place. From the Elizabethan period there are 
early editions of plays (including fine copies of the First 
and Second Shakespeare Folios), portraits of Ben Jonson 
and Fletcher by Cornelius Johnson, and a number of 
designs for scenery in pen and ink and grey wash, lent by 
the Duke of Devonshire. A quotation from the 1616 Folio 
describing Scene I of Ben Jonson’s masque, ‘‘ Oberon the 
Fairy Prince,’’ will serve as a very modest example of the 
romantic and complicated settings attempted for these 
performances : 

“Nothing perceiv’d but a darke Rocke, with trees 
beyond it; and all the wilderness that could be presented : 
Till at the corner of the cliffe, above the Horizon, the Moon 
began to shew, and rising, a Satyre was seene (by her light) 
to put forth his head, and call.” 

There are more portraits for the Restoration period, 
including Kneller’s fine head of Congreve, and with plays 
by Dryden, Wycherley, Vanbrugh, Congreve and Cibber, 
some of them in acting editions, we move towards the 
eighteenth century with its multiplication of new theatres. 
An interesting side-light on the Puritan opposition to the 
stage as late as 1698 is a fine edition of Jeremy Collier’s 
** A Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the 
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Reproduced, by permission, from the “‘ Gabrielle Enthoven Collection” at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


English Stage.” Since this is the Pepys tercentenary 
year too, special attention is attracted to the triple portrait 
of John Lacy, lent by the King, and the portrait of Jacob 
Hall, the rope dancer and acrobat, from Trinity College, 
Oxford. The diarist, it will be remembered, praised Lacy’s 
“admirable clowning ’”’ on more than one occasion, and 
described the act of Jacob Hall, whom he curiously ques- 
tioned as to whether he ever suffered mishaps, as “‘ a thing 
worth seeing indeed, and mightily followed.” And there 
are several portraits of Nell Gwynne, by whom Pepys had 
the not very peculiar honour of being kissed. 

An amusing’commentary on that successful early period 
of Drury Lane, when it was run by Cibber (chief comedian), 
Wilks (romantic lead) and Barton Booth (tragedian), with 
Mrs. Oldfield and Mrs. Porter ably sustaining the chief 
female réles, is a bill for stage properties dated 1716 and 
signed by the triumvirate, who had then been two years 
in control. It mentions sixpennyworth of lightning and 
twopennyworth of blood for “‘ King Lear,” and Mrs. 
Enthoven, from whose collection the bill comes, tells me 
that at that time nothing but actual bull’s blood would 
suffice for the representation of scenes of violence. A 
Rowlandson drawing of Vauxhall Gardens in 1785, shows 
George IV, Mrs. ‘‘ Perdita’’ Robinson, the Duchess of 
Devonshire (‘‘a most inchanting, Exquisite, beautiful 
young Creature,’’ as a letter from Garrick, also exhibited, 
testifies), Johnson, Boswell, Mrs. Thrale, Goldsmith and 
others; and with the mention of Goldsmith and Garrick 
we are reminded of the remarkable contribution of Ireland 
to that great age of the theatre, with Sheridan and Peg 
Woffington recalled by many other items. 

The days of Garrick and Mrs. Siddons, Hazlitt’s ‘‘ state- 
liest ornament of the public mind,” are well documented, 
and I have no space to do justice to them here. Not only 
portraits and playbills, but porcelain statuettes and Delft 
tiles witness the popularity of these famous players. The 
extraordinary family of actors from which Mrs. Siddons 
sprang, the Kembles, takes us on a stage further, and 
Edmund Kean is now the great name. For a curious 
example of the early nineteenth century enthusiasm for 
“machines ”’ and elaborate effects, I would draw attention 
to the aquatint of Sadler’s Wells Theatre (interior) in 1805, 


with a sheet of water on the stage on which floats a fantastic 
mythological group. This theatre earned the name of 
Aquatick’”’ for a time, and The Siege of Gibraltar,” 
exhibiting ‘‘ the attack by sea on that celebrated fortress,” 
was well received. Drury Lane had been equipped a little 
earlier with an aquatic stage. 

After Kean, Irving and Ellen Terry. Amongst all the 
material connected with these two, the collection of cos- 
tumes is of particular interest, and the minute precision 
of some of Irving’s properties points to the change which 
had been wrought by the introduction of lighting which 
really illuminated the stage. And at this point we must 
break off for a short view of the history of Covent Garden 
Theatre, the bicentenary of which is celebrated by the 
admirably selected exhibits at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

Here, in a few showcases, we pass smoothly through 
two hundred years of chequered history, during which 
time not only plays were presented, but acrobatic 
performances (‘‘ Anthony Maddox, the English Posture- 
Master,”’ 1755), Pantomime (Grimaldi appeared in “‘ Harle- 
quin and Mother Goose,’”’ 1806), programmes of dance, a 
violinist (Paganini), a French circus and, in 1921, Douglas 
Fairbanks in the film of ‘‘ The Three Musqueteers.” 

And then of course there was the opera, with that memor- 
able Wagner season just before the War. In earlier days 
the music of Arne and Handel was heard at Covent Garden, 
and ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera ’’ had many successful perform- 
ances here throughout the eighteenth century, in one of 
which, Bannister’s benefit night on April 28th, 1783, the 
chief male and female réles were exchanged, Bannister 
appearing to the delight of the audience as Polly. And in 
1822 we find Madame Vestris, who had not yet taken over 
control of the Olympic Theatre which she ran with con- 
siderable skill, taking one of her favourite masculine parts— 
that of MacHeath. So the cavalcade of Covent Garden 
goes on, with records of Peg Woffington as Penelope in 
Rowe’s “ Ulysses” (her benefit in 1756), and as Millamant 
in “‘ The Way of the World’’; of Arne’s opera, “‘ Arta- 
xerxes,’”’ the occasion of a serious riot in 1763, when the 
managers refused to admit at half price after the third 
act; of an author’s night of ‘“‘ The Rivals’ in 1775, and 
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a Command performance of ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer ”’ later 
in the same year; of Kemble and Macready and Macklin 
and Kean; of ‘‘ Master Betty,”’ the infant prodigy who 
was called ‘‘ The Young Roscius’’; of the terrible fire in 
1808, the most disastrous of the many conflagrations in 
the history of London theatres, and of fresh riots when 
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J. P. Kemble reopened the theatre next year; and so on 
down to the present day. Mrs. Enthoven is to be congratu- 
lated on a most fascinating exhibition, a judicious selection 


- which will remind visitors of the wealth of material stored 


for the use of all who require it in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, 


A FORGOTTEN PIONEER: lda Pfeiffer and her Travels 
By Elyn Walshe 


More than eighty years ago, in Early Victorian times, 
a middle-aged Viennese woman, very badly off, set out 
on the journey round the world which was to make her 
famous. She had already made two long journeys which 
in those days, for a woman, were extremely adventurous 
and unconventional. She had visited Palestine and had 
made a trip round Scandinavia, going as far as Iceland, 
and the books she wrote, giving an account of these travels, 
had been so far successful that she had some slender funds 
for the much greater enterprise which she now undertook. 

Other women had no doubt travelled as much and as 
far, but almost invariably under the protection of a husband. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu had indeed roamed over the 
Near East without a husband, but always with a vast 
retinue of servants—and other companions. Madame Ida 
Pfeiffer was the first woman to go off ‘‘on her own” to 
places where no white person, man or woman, had ever 
penetrated before, and she has not—until the advent of 
Amy Johnson—found an equal. 

Madame Pfeiffer was forty-five when she first set out 
for a long trip by herself. She dared not admit to her 
friends that it was her intention to venture so far as the 
Holy Land all by herself. She was obliged to tell them 
that she was only going to stay with a friend in Constanti- 
nople. But she went on much farther than that, and 
when she came home again she wrote an account of her 
adventures, which earned for her enough money for the 
next trip, to Scandinavia, of which she also wrote an 
account. And then in 1846 she left home for two years 
and a half, during which she roughed it in sailing ships, on 
camels, in caravans and in dhows, drawn on by her in- 
satiable .passion for travelling. On this journey she did 
not however visit any countries where she was in any sense 
an explorer. Always she found a German consul, or 
German missionaries, or some European who helped or 
hindered her. 

Ida Pfeiffer reached Vienna in 1848, just after the siege 
of that year, and her book describing her journey was not 
published until 1850. No doubt this was partly owing 
to the troubled times, but when it appeared it had a great 
success, and other editions followed speedily. In 1851 a 
** selected ’’ translation was published in England, and in 
1852 two different translations of the whole work were 
published, one being by William Hazlitt, son of the great 
essayist. 

Madame Pfeiffer was now famous, and the Austrian 
Government made her a grant of 1,500 florins. With this 
sum, and the proceeds of her books, she went out on her 


greatest journey, but the whole sum only amounted 
to one hundred pounds. Some English admirers appealed 
for more support, which was no doubt forthcoming, for 
she went first to the Cape, thence to Borneo, where she 
travelled in the interior into parts entirely unexplored, 
trusting herself to the Dyak head-hunters, who were very 
kind to her. She went through many unknown places in 
Sumatra and Celebes, and thence on to California, just 
at the height of the Gold Rush. From there she went to 
South America, and there again she visited parts of the 
interior where she was in the greatest peril, and where no 
white person had been seen certainly for hundreds of years. 

Her last journey was to Madagascar, where she was ill 
almost all the time with fever, and this no doubt helped 
the growth of the cancer from which she died in 1858. 
She was able to return to her birthplace, Vienna, and to 
write her last book, recording her adventures in Madagascar. 

In between her long journeys Madame Pfeiffer visited 
many European capitals, where she was féted as became 
so remarkable a woman. She was greatly pleased when 
the French Geographical Society made her an honorary 
member, and gravely censorious when the Secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society in London explained to her 
how much that body would have liked to pay her a similar 
honour, but that their constitution absolutely forbade 
it. Of this incident she wrote: ‘“‘ To exclude such persons 
merely on account of their sex I think incomprehensible.” 
But she adds that the R.G.S. made her a valuable present. 

Madame Pfeiffer was not a scientist, but her great regard 
for truth was evident in all she wrote, and this is what . 
makes her work of value even to-day. She never exag- 
gerated, nor did she dwell at any length upon her risks and 
privations. And she is never unkind, except perhaps in her 
last book, written when she was ill, where she gives a most 
unpleasant picture of the people of Madagascar. When 
she does not approve of any custom she says so, but with 
great moderation. She was to that extent the Early 
Victorian and the German hausfrau that there were many 
occasions when she was sincerely shocked by the habits 
and clothing of the natives, and cannot forbear to let this 
be seen. But she was great; she had a wonderful sense 
of proportion, and could record with admirable clearness 
and terseness everything which her sharp eyes saw. 

Here she has long been forgotten, but in her own city 
they published a Life of her so recently as 1910. Even 
here there are copies of her works in the free libraries, and 
they are to be found among the dusty old prizes of our 
grandmothers and great-aunts. 
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WORDSWORTH ONCE MORE 
By Arthur Waugh 


The Lost Leader : A Study of Wordsworth. 

By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. 12s. 6d.net. (Jonathan Cape.) 
Wordsworth’s reputation was bound to suffer some rough 
handling after the discovery of the Annette Vallon story ; 
but the time has already arrived when the babble of 
gossip is being superseded by calmer judgment and subtler 
sympathy, and Mr. Fausset’s elaborate and intimate study 
draws the threads of criticism together into a definite 
pattern and an interpretative picture. There is nothing here 
of vain scandal, nothing of smug relish in the fallibility of 
noble natures; this is in effect a book of reconciliation, 
conceding to his critics the fact of Wordsworth’s failure to 
realise his early promise, yet tracing that failure to emotions 
in themselves right and reasonable, and finally analysing 
the universal quality of the poet’s shortcomings, and the 
moral which they point to the 
tendencies of ourowntime. It 


exquisitely shy, who blended together in a rare chord of 
tenderness and daring.’”’ When his mother’s death caused 
him to be banished to school, he had still plenty of oppor- 
tunity for communion with Nature, and, without any taint 
of morbid seclusion, he continued to cultivate a self- 
consciousness which was also life-consciousness, and which 
survived the idle, pleasure-seeking influences of Cambridge, 
and finally lured him, at the age of twenty-one, to the 
romantic river-reaches of Touraine, and the glowing lights 
of young passion. 

It was at Orleans in the long vacation of 1791 that he 
met Anne Vallon, an eager, imaginative girl, four years 
older than himself. ‘‘ She seemed the pure image of the 
Nature which he loved, no longer awesome and elusive, but 
warm and near and palpable.”’” It was “ the first and last 

time in his life that he was 


is a book packed with wise and 
penetrating reflection, as valu- 
able to the student of character 


‘of “wien & 


as to the critic of poetry in the 

It concedes Wordsworth’s 
failure ; indeed that failure is 


the essence of the theme. The 
problem of every human life 
resolves itself into a conflict 
between self-assertion and self- 
surrender, and compromise is 
the first condition of success. 
There is a natural man and 
there is a spiritual man, and 
the triumph of manhood lies in 
the reconciliation of the two 
elements. That, put roughly, 
is Mr. Fausset’s first assumption. 
The usual process is for the 
artist to start life in close com- 
munion with nature, and gradu- 
ally to develop the sense of self 
which demands recognition, as 
the passions multiply, and the 
clash of character with character 
becomes the main incentive of 
action. But this selfhood must 
be attuned again to the selfless- 
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completely possessed by love 
for a woman.”’ The intimacy 
took the natural way, had the 
natural results, and burnt itself 
out in the way ofall flesh. But 
it left behind it a legacy of 
perplexity and shame, which 
turned the current of Words- 
worth’s days fatally awry. His 
instinct for self-preservation 
refused to let him indulge in 
chivalrous sacrifice. He armed 
himself with a defensive egotism 
which was false to his higher 
nature, and in doing so thwarted 
his natural development in a 
spiritual atmosphere. When his 
ardour declined remorse took its 
place at the core of his inspira- 
tion. ‘‘He went no longer in 
vital communion with a vital 
universe, and his aloneness was 
that of thwarted individuality 
instead of imaginative complete- 
ness.”” ‘* His egoism stifled his 
real being like a weed.” Hewas 
compelled to protect himself 
against the truth of his own 
failure by “‘ withdrawing behind 
the defences of conventional 


ness which is man’s natural 
inheritance, and the selflessness 
must merge itself in the obligation to independent action, 
which is the charter of free will. It is an intricate trans- 
formation and obscure; but, until it is effected, a man is 
only half a man, with his nature clamouring to realise its 
own completed possibilities. 

Now, the trouble with Wordsworth, according to Mr. 
Fausset, lay in the fact that, as his life took shape under the 
moulding hand of circumstance, the spiritual man strove 
and failed to be born out of the natural man; he began 
with fidelity to Nature and ended with apostasy to himself. 
And the controlling influence, the pivotal event in his 
career was his boyish adventure with Marie Anne Vallon, 
and the overwhelming sense of shame and remorse with 
which he regarded it in the years that brought the philo- 
sophic mind. To trace that influence Mr. Fausset begins 
by telling the story of Wordsworth’s life, and tells it with 
rich pictorial imagination, refreshing its quality by reference 
to the full text of “The Prelude” from which he draws 
freely and with lively appropriateness. 

During the years of his childhood and adolescence Words- 
worth’s character developed in the closest harmony with 
Nature. In his sister Dorothy he had the perfect com- 
panion of his needs, and they ranged the country-side 
together, “‘ creatures of the wild, the one intrepid, the other 


A letter from Wordsworth to Annette Villon. 


religion and morality.” The 
light went out of his poetry, 
and the meaning from his life. 

Such, very crudely stated, is the main theme of Mr. 
Fausset’s study, turned over in his hands, elaborated, and 
fitted with spiritual suggestion and colour, through nearly 
450 pages of picturesque narrative, crowded quotation, and 
penetrating exposition. There will, no doubt, be found 
some tastes for whom the story is apt to be too pictorial, 
the criticism over-fanciful, and the whole argument in- 
vested with a repetitive purpose that sometimes palls 
upon the reader’s imagination, and challenges his assent. 
But there will be many more enthusiasts than objectors, 
for the book is alive with high judgment, and besides doing 
kindly justice to Wordsworth, turns at the end to an 
example of universal import. For this portrait of the man 
who has ‘“ been stricken with an intolerable discord, and 
has hunted the self into its last secret lair,’ is also, ina 
sense, the spiritual chart of our own generation. As Mr. 
Fausset says, ‘in Wordsworth’s failure is involved too the 
failure of the nineteenth century, and the necessity which 
that failure has imposed upon us to-day of advancing 
anew from the point at which Wordsworth turned back.” 
He worked out in his life and art the conflict of feeling and 
thought characteristic of his age. He failed, and lived for 
forty years under the shadow of that failure, 
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A. POET’S CHILDHOOD 


Now a Stranger. 
By Humbert Wolfe. 6s. (Cassell.) 


Israel Zangwill once said of the Jews that they are happy 
when other people are miserable, and miserable when 
other people are happy. May we assume then that Jews 
are denied the normally joyous spirit of childhood ? Or, 
ignoring Mr. Zangwill, are we to regard Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe’s case as exceptional? At all events Mr. Wolfe, 
setting down his recollections of early boyhood in a respect- 
able middle-class Bradford suburb, parts company with 
Wordsworth, Vaughan, Traherne and the other poets who 
have mystically exalted the age of innocence. If heaven 
lay about himself in childhood, Mr. Wolfe protests, he was 
certainly unconscious of its neighbourhood. Shades of the 
prison-house enclosed his early years. Not until he 
was nearly ten, at which point the present record ends, 
did he find himself “‘ waiting, not as Wordsworth wrongly 
alleged, to put away his heritage of light, but to take it 
up with all its dangers, responsibilities and rewards.” 

Mr. Wolfe’s father was of German origin. A manu- 
facturer in the days of Bradford’s prosperity, he was struck 
down by a fatal disease before his fiftieth year. His 
mother was a beautiful, impulsive, proud Italian lady, of 
whom in the last chapter we are given an unforgettable 
portrait. ‘‘A grave, rather stout Jewish child with 
meditative eyes, and a figure ill-adapted to an English 
sailor-suit of late Victoria,’’ their younger son “ Berti,” 
contrasting with the athletic and popular Oswald, was 
sensitive and timid. Mr. Wolfe does not directly stress 
these qualities. He reveals them obliquely in his very 
impressionistic account of his late infancy. Mount Royd, 
the steep road with its tall, fashionable houses, and its 
proximity to the Hollow public gardens, emerges clearly, 
with vignette-like glimpses of some of its residents, from 
the mists of memory ; though perhaps the most dominat- 
ing landmark is Manningham railway station—gateway to 
exploration and romance—in its ravine between the hills. 
For the rest, Mr. Wolfe rescues from the general oblivion of 
life between his fifth and eighth years only a blurred medley 
of “‘roomness, stairness, streetness, treeness and skyness,”’ 
from which there occasionally stands out more definitely 
an early visit to the seaside, an impression of Carnforth 
Junction, the terrible fear that overtook him after he stole 
some apples from an orchard, or his violent sickness at seeing 
a donkey cruelly treated. 

Mr. Wolfe’s honesty in not inventing memories is more 
commendable than is the extreme literary allusiveness with 
which he ekes out his scanty record. Columbus, Aphrodite, 
Argo and the Fleece, Hector, Charon, Cortez, Samarkand— 
these are but some of the stage properties which he uses 
in dramatising an account of his first journey by steam- 
tram to the moors. Nothing, on the contrary, could be 
more admirable in its own way than his description of his 
earliest terms at the Grammar School, where he suffered 
intensely through his fear of other boys and the “ differ+ 
ence ’’ imposed by his race. Here Mr. Wolfe is writing of 
what he vitally recalls; his narrative becomes vastly 
simpler and more poignant ; and there is some excellent 
characterisation of masters and ‘boys. Equally moving 
is the picture of the dreary Synagogue, with its poor, 
harassed, uninspired little rabbi. Sunday after Sunday, 
the embryo Mr. Wolfe ‘‘ saw the decently dressed procession 
of church and chapel goers wending their way along in 
what seemed open avowal of their Christian advantages,”’ 
and passionately he envied their proud assurance. 

We have said enough to show that Mr. Wolfe has written 
no conventional idyll of childhood. He has done some- 
thing better. He has given us a record which, despite its 
occasional affectation of manner, is sensitively hall-marked 
with truth. 
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A Book of Real Charm 


The Girl 
through the Ages 


By DorotHy MARGARET STUART 
D.M.S.” of “ Punch”). Illustrated. 
7/6 net 


““ Promises to be as lively and as likeable as 
The Boy through the Ages. It is another 
historical study of childhood. Miss Stuart 
keeps her scholarship alive ‘with grace and 
humour. The book is richly illustrated, and 


era, and as such can be recommended to every 
class of reader, whether fox-hunters or not.’ ; 
—Field 


Dragon’s Teeth 


A Play by SHiRLAND QUIN. 5/- net 


“* Most interesting—really a very fine play ” 
Dame Sybil Thorndike’s comment on this bold 
anti-war play, which is also highly recommended 
by Professor Gilbert Murray. “From the 
moral point of view the play is a brave and virile 
work, and yet one that avoids the fatal error 
of preaching from a stage. - The piece is moving 
and satisfying as drama.’’—WScots Observer 


The Best 
One-Act Plays of 1932 


Selected by J. W. Marriott. Twelve 
Plays. 5 /— net 


“*Seldom have so many really original plays 
been collected within the covers of a single 
volume.”—Scotsman 


Greece and the Aegean 


By E. A. Garpner, Litt.D. With Preface 
by Lord Rennell of Rodd and a Chapter 
on Constantinople by Stanley Casson. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net 


“Out of the ripeness of his scholarship Dr. 
Gardner prepares the traveller for what he is 
to see, assists him to understand what he is 
seeing, and recalls to his memory what he has 
seen. . . . The body of the book is a model 
of well-packed information. . 
little to its excellent illustrations.” 
—Morning Post 
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nothing in the charming whole is more charming : 
than the wrapper.’’—Observer (advance editorial) 
R. S. Surtees 
By FREDERICK WaTsON, Author of “ Hunt- 
ing Pie,” etc. Illustrated. 12/6 net 
“Belongs to the best type of biography. . 
Every page is interesting. Further, it possesses 
an historical value as a record of the unparalleled 
= social transition of England during the Victorian 
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PEPYS AT THE ADMIRALTY 


Shorthand Letters of Samuel Pepys. 


From a volume entitled ‘“‘ S. Pepys’s Official Correspond- 
ence: 1662-1679." Transcribed and edited by Edwin 
Chappell. 8s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Two years ago a volume of Pepys’s Letters, which had 
previously remained in private ownership, came into the 
possession of the 


Trustees of the 
National Maritime 
Museum. It con- 


tained about nine 
hundred and forty 
letters and memor- 
anda, of which forty- 
five were wholly and 
eleven partly in 
shorthand. A select 
number of the 
longhand letters 
were published by 
the late Dr. J. R. 
Tanner, and in this 
volume we are given 
all the shorthand 
letters, which Mr. 
Chappell has transcribed and edited with scholarly 
precision. His introduction is chiefly of interest for his 


Hugh I’A. Fausset 
Portrait by Elliott & Pry. 


exposure of the old heresy that Pepys wrote in a secret © 


cipher, when in fact he only employed a popular system 
of shorthand invented by Thomas Shelton. When two 
hundred years later it was first decided to transcribe Pepys’s 
Diary, this system, which was elementary and had various 
defects, had been forgotten and so really required decipher- 
ing. But when it was discovered later what the system 
was and that copies of it existed both in the Pepysian 
Library and in the British Museum, it ceased to be a private 
cipher and became, what it had always in fact been, a 
system of shorthand with which many others beside Pepys 
had been familiar. He employed it therefore for speed 
and not for secrecy, although of course this does not lessen 
the fact that his Diary was a private confessional, and 
that it would have been very different from what it is if 
he had not enjoyed this sense of privacy in writing it. For 
few of us are troubled by the thought of posterity looking 
over our shoulder. Certainly however no self-defensive 
cipher was required for the letters contained in this volume. 

Mr. Chappell informs us that eventually it is hoped to 
publish every one of the nine hundred and forty documents 
contained in the ‘“‘ Official Correspondence,’”’ and he is 
astonished at “the extraordinary want of curiosity ”’ 
which allowed these letters to remain untranscribed for 
a hundred years after Pepys and his Diary had become 
household words, in spite of the fact that their existence 
was well known. And doubtless to a few Pepysian 
enthusiasts every word that he wrote has a sacred signifi- 
cance. But the routine correspondence of a public official, 
even when he is a Pepys, is not likely to prove of singular 
interest, and although some of these letters contain quaint 
and amusing details, and do reveal from the inside the 
difficulties under which Pepys worked, and the charmingly 
amateur quality, judged by modern standards, of the 
naval administration during the period of the second 
Dutch War, they cannot be said to be engrossing. Nor 
do they throw any new light on his character, although 
they confirm to the full what we already know of his patient 
industry and tact, his caution and thrifty alertness and, 
on one occasion at least, of his pleasant craftiness. Here 
and there too they complete our knowledge of certain 
unimportant incidents, which were left ambiguous in the 
Diary, such as the fate of Mrs. Bland in getting a passage 
to Tangier. But for the most part they represent the day- 
to-day business of a conscientious public servant, and even 
in a time when official correspondence could still be 
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By Hugh I’Anson Fausset 


personal, the provision of stores, or in Pepys’s words the 
** business of victualling,’”’ which is the most frequent topic, 
is hardly an enthralling one. 

Other characteristic topics are recommendations of 
applicants for posts, the hiring of ships (a custom which in 
itself reveals the unspecialised status of the Navy in those 
times), convoys, contracts for hemp, canvas and small 
masts, in which Pepys revealed a characteristic prudence, 
the right of Prince Rupert to wear a standard, and the 
question of a design by Deane for a new ship. Some light 
too is thrown upon the Prize-Goods scandal in which Pepys. 
was involved as a partner with Captain Cocke, although 
his intentions were innocent, and a typical and curious. 
example of his resource appears in his suggestion that 
tobacco-stalks should be used as wadding for the guns, 
when the usual wadding was unobtainable. At first we 
read that “‘the Gentlemen here do readily catch at the 
objection of the smell against Tobacco stalks,’ but later 
“‘our friends” are not only found agreeing to the sugges- 
tion, but “ saying the smell will rather please than offend, 
and will be healthy too.’”” Pepys however had little enough 
opportunity of subjecting himself in the performance of 
his duties to “‘ the reproof of an Innovator.” For the most 
part his sagacity was fully occupied in ensuring the neces- 
sary supplies or in pouring oil on troubled waters. And like 
all worthy public servants, he not infrequently suffered 
for the sins of omission of others. Yet few in such a posi- 
tion can have preserved a more equable temper than he. 
Only once in these letters, when he was harassed by deser- 
tions, want of money and plague in the yards does he 
betray real agitation, and this even more on others’ account 
than his own, writing: ‘It is an unspeakable vexation 
that the business of the prisoners and sick and wounded 
brings upon me, through the failure of the Commissioners 
proper for that charge, it costing me more clamorous 
petitions to answer, letters, orders and grants, to see so 
much hardship put upon poor creatures (as it this day is. 
offered to them) than half all my other business, and is not. 
to be removed but by some things out of my reach.” 


BACKWOODSMAN TO METHUSELAH 


Men Against Death. 
By Paul De Kruif. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Something of the Metabiological Pentateuch, though it 
is not mentioned, permeates this tale of doctors’ dilemmas. 
Natural death is not an inevitable consequence of life, the 
author adopts as his ‘‘ slogan,” ‘“‘ To grow old very slowly, 
and stay young very long ”’ is his earnest desire. He pins 
greatest faith for longevity in ‘“unbookish wisdom.” 
Civilised barbarians we should, in a word, become, if 
there is to be health in us. 

At first one is inclined to jib at the Americanese. Then 
one perceives that the racy idiom—as of “ never a man to 
kid himself ’’—becomes the story. Where there is neces- 
sarily much of horrid detail in a narrative of war against 
disease, however successful the issue, a colloquial style is 
the more tolerable, even in the end more dramatic. The 
man in the street (or in the arm-chair) has always been 
interested in the workings of science. Too often he is 
confused by the master minds’ terminological exactitudes. 
Our age has been rich in exposition, as it were, of explana- 
tions of the universe. De Kruif does for medicine what 
Jeans, Eddington and the rest have done for their respective 
branches of knowledge. 

De Kruif is concerned not only with the discoveries and 
the mode of discovery of his death-fighters, but also intent 
on giving their portraits. He demonstrates how kinks in 
character accounted for discovery. Success in these 
battles may be only quasi-success. Ultimate success in 
some line or other may be grasped unexpectedly from 
apparent failure. He clearly sounds the note that genius 
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is but common sense writ large, and an eye quick to see 
the obvious in its obscurity. 

So three of his death-fighters are ordinary doctors. 
Semmelweis was aghast at the toll exacted by childbed 
fever. Not only laymen were ignorant of the strange 
‘* Budapest Whippersnapper ” who once placed the dirty 
sheets from a hospital under the nose of an august official. 
Disinfect, disinfect again, was the cry of the Hungarian 
pioneer against death, who was to die in an asylum. The 
young Canadian surgeon, Banting, unacademically recog- 
nised, discovers insulin as a treatment for diabetes, reading 
and reading “to bridge a wide spark-gap between two 
remote ideas,” and when his eyes were tired, painting in 
oils—with water-colour brushes. His discovery may yet 
go on towards the prevention of arteriosclerosis. Minot, 
in his private practice—how can you “do science” in 
private practice ?—prescribes liver for pernicious anemia, 
‘“* something so a b c that it must be fishy.” 

Spencer, in a “ bizarre tick-fight ’’ to deal with spotted 
fever, experiments on himself. The discoveries of Alice 
Evans, girl bacteriologist, should lead to the wholesale 
pasteurisation of milk. There is a brilliant chapter on 
McCoy and psittacosis. : 

Schaudinn discovers the spivocheta pallida. Bordet, 
French, logical of logical, invents the marvellous blood test. 
Much of the credit, by reason of Bordet’s quest of an 
absolute, went to Wassermann. Wagner-Jauregg, alienist, 
turned centuries of medical dogma upside down. ‘“ After 
the fashion of men who delve into psychiatry, he was 
perhaps a little mad himself.’’ Hippocrates had seen 
epileptics cured by catching malaria. Steinhof Asylum 
held many general paralytics—all doomed to die. With 
thirty years of disappointment, Wagner-Jauregg stoked up 
fever, and stoked up again, to “‘ frizzle’”’ the pale cause of 
the most deadly of insanities. Whitney lights spirochete- 
blasting heat by invisible energy hatched in mercury—arc 
rectifiers and radiotrons—controllable fever, fever switched 
on. 

The book’s culmination is in the sun cult. Finsen, the 
first systematic death-fighter by sunlight, pottered about 
experimenting in his flat, cured skin tuberculosis in a 
Copenhagen electric-light station. When he was dying, 
he chuckled, “ If I could only see my own autopsy.”” The 
Danes are “too polite to ballyhoo.”’ Yet the new cult 
progressed. In 1903 the Swiss Rollier went into the 
wilderness from surgical respectability, resolved to cure 
tuberculosis though the sun. Bardenheuer, head of the 
knife-enthusiasts, visited him. ‘‘ This morning I was Saul. 
To-night Iam Paul.” Strandberg made machine sunlight, 
light-bathed men whose tuberculosis was not only pro- 
gressive but terminal, healed the poorest of the poor. 

There is nothing of the “comic opera science of re- 
juvenation ”’ here. Death is chemical, it can be ‘‘ downed ” 
by chemistry. Eggs of a sea-urchin have been “‘ chemically 
immortalised.”” Carrel, Nobel prize-winner, kept a chicken’s 
heart muscle living nine times its owner’s expectation of 
life. 

Yet all is only a beginning. Even new remedies that are 
accredited are not practised. Forty-three years after it 
was written De Kruif read a report of Wagner-Jauregg in 
the New York Academy of Medicine. The pages were 
uncut. Mothers still die unnecessarily in childbed, much 
of our milk is not pasteurised.- We do not utilise the sun’s 
power to the utmost. This is a notable work. It should 
be in every home, to help towards that revolution when we 
shall, as the Oriental, pay our doctors while we are well. 
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MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: ‘ Seldom do pub- 
lishers offer so much entrancingly readable 
matter in such a pleasantly readable form 
and at such a reasonable price.’ 


EDMUND BLUNDEN: ‘ Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s 
Introduction is one of his most attractive 


essays. There are many illustrations, all 
excellent.’ (Spectator) 2vols. 15/- 
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FRANCE 


CICELY HAMILTON 
A companion to Miss Hamilton’s brilliant 


studies of Modern Italy and Modern Germanies. 
Illustrated. 7/6 
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A. K. HAMILTON JENKIN 


‘The Story, Religion and Folk-lore of the 
Western Land,’ historically treated by the 
author of the popular Cornish Seafarers. With 
an Introduction by Isaac Foot, M.P. 
Illustrated. 6/- 
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Fisher’s technique is individual and the 
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LADY RHONDDA’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


This Was My World. 
By the Viscountess Rhondda. tos. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


This is a remarkably original and refreshingly frank 
autobiography, as was perhaps to be expected from the 
product of two such entirely different forces of heredity 
as blended in the author’s parentage. On the paternal 
side Lady Rhondda descends from small farmers, a haulier 
and contractor, and 
a grandfather who 
made some money in 
the mining industry 
of Wales—a line 
which culminated in 
that eminent busi- 
ness magnate, her 
father, David Alfred 
Thomas, created 
Viscount Rhondda. 
In contradistinction 
to this inheritance 
of business acumen 
and level-headed 
mentality, Lady 
Rhondda inherits 
also, from her 
mother, a Haig (a 
member of the well 
known family whose head is .“‘ of Bemersyde’’), all the 
romantic spirit of the Scottish clan system—a far-flung 
pedigree and ancestor-pride—together with a certain 
eccentricity (or, more politely, unconventionality) of 
temperament, and a keen appreciation of beauty both in 
nature and living things. 

She was fortunate in that her early years were placed 
in the beautiful county of Monmouth, at Llanwern, a few 
miles from that romance-ridden region of Caerleon-on-Usk 
which has been presented to us so vividly in the books of 
Arthur Machen. She was an only and a solitary child and, 
as is often the case with one so situated, precocious mentally. 
Between the ages of twelve and fourteen she had thought 
out and discovered for herself things which, as a general 
rule, do not come within the purview of a girl in her position 
until several years later. There was often, however, the 
society of legions of Haig cousins, and Lady Rhondda 
gives a delightful picture of these, and some unconventional 
aunts, which is entirely true to the conditions of Victorian 
family life when the various branches met at certain 
seasons. Aunt Janetta, who sallied forth with all the 
young folk on expeditions for gathering toadstools, which 
she regarded as edible, reads like a character out of ‘“‘ The 
Swiss Family Robinson ”’ : 


Lady Rhondda. 
Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


‘‘She brought them home . . . and explained to the cook 
exactly how she wanted them prepared for the evening meal. 
When they appeared, all shapes and colours and sizes in a 
huge dish, the children whooped for joy, but the other mothers 
sat in the deepest anxiety. However, of this they dared show 
very little, for Aunt Janetta was the eldest of the family and 
they all held her in considerable awe. So the children gobbled 
up the toadstools, and I am bound to say that Aunt Janetta’s 
faith appeared to be justified, for no one got poisoned.” 


Lady Rhondda confesses to a shy diffidence all through 
her early life which militated against her social success at 
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the time she “‘came out,”’ and she did not care for her 
brief experience at Somerville College, Oxford. She 
married soon after, but her aspirations as a child to “ have 
twelve children ’’ were not realised even to the extent of 
one child, and her marriage proving to be an incompatible 
one, it was eventually dissolved. Perhaps it was these 
disappointments and the Haig temperament which caused 
Lady Rhondda to take an active part in the misguided 
actions of the militant feminist Suffragists nearly a quarter 
of a century ago. She tried to set fire to letters in a pillar- 
box and was duly imprisoned; but her intentions of 
hunger-striking were frustrated by release after five days. 
Far more spectacular was her attack on Mr. Asquith at 
St. Andrews, when she jumped on the step of his car, and 
the poor man shrank back into a corner, “‘ looking white 
and frightened and rather like a fascinated rabbit,’’ for he 
evidently feared assault from a lethal weapon. The two 
stared at each other through the opened window, and Lady 
Rhondda cannot now remember if she conquered her 
constitutional shyness and mustered up courage to murmur 
the customary slogan: ‘‘ Votes for Women, Mr. Asquith ! ”’ 
The truth is, she was much too charming and gentle a young 
woman ever to have been a success as a militant. But it 
was a brave effort for what she believed to be righteous 
means to aid a good cause, for she frankly admits that 
physically she was a coward. I admire this frankness 
of confession throughout her autobiography, which even 
extends to saying: ‘‘ Thank God, I have always been 
greedy ’’ in matters of food. And when as the wife of 


_ aM.F.H. she had to hunt for a time, it was not the abomin- 


able cruelties of this ‘‘ sport ’’ which caused her to dislike 
it so keenly, but the human reason that “I was just plain 
frightened. My consideration was for myself, not for the 
fox. I hated having to jump the fences, which filled me 
with acute fear.”” It requires moral courage of a high 
order to make such a confession, and she evinced bravery 
and coolness in the most terrible experience of her life 
—the sinking of the Lusitania. 

Lady Rhondda found the right outlet for her remarkable 
personality and brilliant gifts when her father made her 
his business associate and “right-hand-man”’ in all his 
vast and complicated interests. It was then she found 
courage and self-confidence and the training which enabled 
her to achieve the position she holds to-day—a leader of 
the best elements of Feminism, a newspaper proprietor 
and editor, and a fine example of the business woman. 
The one criticism I have to offer of her intensely interesting 
record is that she does not give her father sufficient credit 
and thanks for all she owed to him, and the aid he 
ever gave her from childhood in realising her aspirations 
and ambitions. He overlooked her youthful faults, and 
although he must as a public and political man have 
disapproved of her militant Suffragist actions, he never 
forbade her participation or expressed any marked disap- 
probation. And without his influential position and great 
wealth to assist her every step to success, Lady Rhondda 
might not have found it so easy to reach her goal and be 
able to say, in her concluding words: “ Life was very 
good.”” She does say his personal influence was the 
greatest that came into her life, but some wider and 
warmer expression of gratitude for his material aid might 
well have been stressed. 


A VICTORIAN FOOT-NOTE 


The Love-Letters of Walter Bagehot and Eliza Wilson : 
Written from November roth, 1857 to April 23rd, 1858 


Edited by their Sister, Mrs. Russell Barrington. tos. 6d. 
(Faber & Faber.) 


Here is a foot-note to Victorianism. It is minor, yet 
distinctive ; not overwhelmingly exciting but in its kind 
wholly pleasing. Walter Bagehot himself, as man, as 
writer, as critic, economist, banker, was certainly a complete 
rather than a great Victorian, and we may say that of 
him also as lover. His love was true, yet its course ran 
entirely smooth, without even the shadow of a complication. 


By Geoffrey West 


Nothing indeed could have been more formally respectable. 
The Rt. Hon. James Wilson was in 1857, among other 
things, owner and editor of the Economist, and it was as 
prospective contributor that Bagehot paid his first visit to 
Claverton, the country home of the Wilsons near Bath. 

urther visits followed, there and in London, the object of 
which was not hidden from, at least, Eliza’s sisters, though 
not till almost the end of the year, two days before her 
departure north “‘to try a treatment of rubbing by a 
Doctor Beveridge at Edinburgh,” did he ask and obtain 
her father’s permission to propose to her. His proposal 
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was accepted before she left London, and they were married 
in the following April. 

During her stay of ten weeks or so in the North—she 
returned at the end of January—he managed to spend a 
few days in Edinburgh with her, but for the most part 
letters were forced to serve them, and it is the interest of 
the series to watch them exploring, first tentatively, then 
ever more surely, into each other’s minds. In his exultation 
he lets himself go a little: 

‘No one can tell the effort it was to me to tell you I loved 
you—why I do not know, but it made me gasp for breath, 
and now it is absolutely pleasure to me to tell it to you and 
bore you with it in every form, and I should like to write it 
in big letters I LOVE you allacross the page by way of emphasis. 
I know you will think me very childish and be shaken in your 
early notion that I am intellectual, but I cannot help it. 
This is my state of mind.” 

He sets this down, then wonders whether he has said too 
much, so turns jocular to cover his retreat : 

“To change the subject, what is the particular advantage 
of being rubbed at Edinburgh ? Since yesterday I have made 
careful inquiries and am assured that the English can rub. 
Why not be rubbed in Somersetshire ? Let the doctor mark 
the place and have a patch put to show where and let an able- 
bodied party in the West of England rub on the same place 
and surely it will be as well ? ”’ 


Later he thinks perhaps he has been rude, or at least 
‘*saucy.”’ He tells her : 
‘“* T could write to you of the deep and serious feelings which 


I hope you believe really are in my heart, but my pen jests 
of itself and always will.” 


Hers seemed the more easily and naturally solemn, as 
when she wrote to him : 


‘* Affection like ours is awful and gives such new significance 
to life—at least to me it does. It seems such a power in life, 
instead of the mere episode I fancied it to be. I cannot say 
that the teeling is different to what I imagined it, except in 
being infinitely more intense, but its effect upon life, even to 
its furthest horizon, seems séfartlingly strong. It is such a 
comfort to me to be able to write to you unreservedly, which 
I can guite do now.” 


That was written on December 1st ; two months later he 
informed her : 

“‘T never saw any love-letters in real life scarcely, but I am 
sure it is natural for those who stand in the relation we do 
to pour out our hearts to each other quite simply and as the 
words come. I believe what seem to others very silly love- 
letters often do this to the parties concerned, though there is 
no meaning in the words to themselves or to others. To be 
able to express deep feeling rationally and yet adequately is 
a very rare gift, and it is better to utter it irrationally and at 
the risk of ridicule than not to utter it at all.” 

Such comments do make it abundantly clear that these 
lovers conceived themselves as declaring frankly all that 
might be said between a man and a woman in love. And 
perhaps they did say all that might be said by Victorian 
standards. Yet how much they omitted. Beyond the 
barest references to Bagehot’s own writings and an oc- 
casional book read, there are comparatively few comments 
on any intellectual topics at all, none on religion even, none 
at all, of course, on sex or children. And yet none could 
deny but that these letters do, even at this remote date, 
convey to us not a little of their authors’ personalities, and 
can scarcely therefore have failed to do so to each other. 
They have to-day a flavour, a bouquet like that of an old 
wine—something beyond manufacture, only recoverable 
from the past. 

Not the least remarkable fact about these letters is that 
they are edited by the one-time Eliza Wilson’s sister, who 
to-day, at the age of ninety-one, describes her first im- 
pression of Walter Bagehot’s appearance at their meeting, 
seventy-five years after the event ! 

‘He had a very fine skin, very white near where the hair 
started, and a high colour—what might be called a hectic 
colour—concentrated on the cheek-bones, as you often see it 
in the West Country. Such a colour is associated with soft 
winds and a moist air, cider-growing orchards and very green, 
wet grass. His eyelids were thin, and of singularly delicate 
texture, and the white of the eyeballs was a blue-white. He 
would pace a room when talking, and as the ideas framed 
themselves in words, he would throw his head back as some 
animals do when sniffing the air.” 
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NEWEST BOOKS 


RECOMMENDED BY 
THE BOOK SOCIETY 


Lady Rhondda’s Autobiography 
THIS WAS MY WORLD 


SECOND IMPRESSION Ios. 6d. 


“‘ Though there is here one superbly written historical document— 
Lady Rhondda’s account of how she went down with the Lusitania 
and came up to life again—the main charm of this book lies in 
this power to analyse and convey the intricacy of human character, 
directed towards a peculiarly interesting subject.” —-REBECCA West 
in the Daily Telegraph 


HUNTER’S MOON 


By MAJOR LEONARD HANDLEY, M.C., 
F.R.G.S. With illustrations. 15s. 


“This unusual book. ... Major Handley is part of the lives 
of his fellow-hunters; he is not even subject to the ‘ghi 
complex’ which affects nearly all the loftier Anglo-Indians. . 
‘Hunter’s Moon,’ moreover, is an antidote to all forms of herd 
mentality and mass folly.’ "Morning Post 


DANTE’S INFERNO 


The Italian Text with Translation by LAURENCE 
BINYON. About 6s. 


ALL SOULS’ NIGHT 


A Book of Stories. By HUGH WALPOLE. 


7s. 6d. 
“* The stories all go with a swing and a zest.”—Time and Tide 


ENGLAND, THEIR ENGLAND 


By A. G. MACDONELL. Fourth Impression. 
7s. 6d. 


“* Again and again Mr. Macdonell has hit off the peculiar foibles 
of the educated Englishman . . . amusing, sly, good-humoured.” 
Manchester Guardian 


PULL DEVIL, PULL BAKER 


By STELLA BENSON and COUNT DE TOU- 
LOUSE LAUTREC DE SAVINE, Ex-Tsar of 
Bulgaria. 7s. 6d. 


GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 


By E. M. DELAFIELD, Author of ‘‘ The Diary 
of a Provincial Lady,”’ etc. 7s. 6d. 


TOM’S A-COLD: A TALE 


By JOHN COLLIER, Author of ‘‘ His Monkey 
Wife,’”’ etc. 7s. 6d. 


This is, first and foremost, a swift and exciting 
story. Much of it is strange, and some is terrible, 
but here strangeness and terror are transmuted into 
a keen and novel loveliness of description and 
feeling. 


BRIDE OF QUIETNESS 


A first book of remarkable quality. By ALEX- 
ANDER KNOX. 7s. 6d. 


“ Written with composure and definiteness, with a natural felicity 
of phrase . .. a Canadian idyll of very young love ending in 
tragedy.”’—Times Literary Supplement 


AS THE EARTH TURNS 


By GLADYS H. CARROLL. 7s. 6d. 
This is a first novel of a remarkable kind. It isa 
story of farm life in New England which throws into 
relief, easily and most effectively, many phases of 
American life. 


All prices are net 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON 
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SHELLEY: THE REALITY AND THE 


The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


As Comprised in “The Life of Shelley,” by Thomas 
Hogg, The Recollections of Shelley and 

yron,” by Edward John Trelawny, and ‘‘ Memoires of 
Shelley,” by Thomas Love Peacock. With an Introduc- 
tion by Humbert Wolfe. 2 vols. 15s. (Dent.) 


In spite of its tone of caricature, its garbled letters, its 
inaccuracies and all its sly stuff about “‘ the divine poet ’”— 
comparable to Antony’s references to Brutus as “an 
honourable man ’’—Hogg’s Life is actually the only 
contemporary account in which Shelley really lives. 
Trelawny in his meteoric way illumines moments of the 
last year in Italy; Peacock, brief and scrupulous, quietly 
places the facts before us. But it is only in Hogg’s pages 
that we catch sight of all those swift changes of mood 
that made the man, 
and hear those 


IDEAL 


THE BOOKMAN 


By Philip Henderson 


enough that at the time he was unconscious of his motives. 
So that in adopting a view of the matter that, were Shelley 
living to-day, would most certainly be shared by nine 
people out of ten, Hogg is not necessarily “‘ digging his 
reader in the ribs in the best tradition of the saloon-bar ””— 
and even if he were some of our greatest writers have been 
known to joke occasionally in such places. 

In any case Shelley himself is almost brutally explicit 
about his feeling for the two women in his life. ‘‘ Every- 
one who knows me,”’ he said to Peacock when his precipitate 
passion for Mary Godwin had temporarily plunged his life 
into chaos—‘‘ everyone who knows me must know that 
the partner of my life should be one who can feel poetry 
and understand philosophy. Harriet is a noble animal, 
but she can do neither.”” It only needs the letters to 

Harriet, recently pub- 


tumultuous footsteps 
tumbling upstairs, see 
the door flung im- 
petuously open and 
Shelley standing on 
the threshold, gazing 
round the room as 
though wondering why 
he was in such a 
hurry. One can 
forgive Hogg much— 
and at times his con- 
descension sorely tries 
our patience—when 
Shelley emerges in 
such a living contrast 
to that superior being 
the author — emerges 
not possibly as he 
himself would have 
wished to appear to 
posterity, certainly not 
as his family liked him 
to be presented, but 
doubtless as at that 
time he often was. 


lished by Dr. Hotson, 
to complete the picture 
of the man—a picture 
that squares ill with 
the Ariel and the St. 
George of the sen- 
timentalists. “Not 
content to accept 
Shelley at the valua- 
tion set upon him by 
his poetry and his 
letters, the muck-rakers 
have been as venom- 
ously active in Shelley’s 
secret history as in 
that of Byron,” writes 
Mr. Wolfe, though by 
the “letters” he 
refers of course chiefly 
to those lovely epistles 
to Peacock from Rome 
and elsewhere in which 
the poet speaks, and 
not presumably to the 
self - righteousness of 
those to Harriet, after 


“It is moreover 
the fact,” writes 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe 
in his introduction, “that Peacock, an honourable and 
true friend of the poet, accepted Hogg’s performance 
with tranquillity.” Mr. Wolfe however is far from tranquil 
about it. He writes a long introduction, in which he 
indignantly censures Hogg for ridiculing his friend instead 
of “erecting a monument to the object of his youthful 
love.”” But, as a matter of fact, we should be grateful 
to the old lawyer precisely because he did not sentimentalise 
his subject in the manner of subsequent biographers ; for 
after making allowances for the unimaginative flippancy, 
it is easier for us to envisage the poet from such a lively 
caricature than it would be had we been confronted with 
another heroic monument like the one at Viareggio. 

If then Shelley was such an irresistible subject for carica- 
ture to his friends—even the honourable and true Peacock 
succumbed in “ Nightmare Abbey ’’—surely Mr. Wolfe’s 
indictment of Hogg is too solemn and heavy-handed. It 
is indeed ungrateful, for Hogg’s is after all the principal 
contemparary account; and what would we not give 
for such an account of Shakespeare by Jonson—however 
worthily the author presented himself at the expense of 
his friend ? 

But Mr. Wolfe is most indignant with those who would 
inquire into the poet’s married life. ‘‘ To some,” he says, 
“the whole matter would appear as of importance only 
to the prurient.”’ Shelley married Harriet, he would have 
us believe, “‘ in a fine frenzy of pity ”’ like ‘‘ a somnambulist 
St. George.”” But even a Shelley does not marry a young 
and beautiful girl altogether from pity, although it is likely 


Sketch for a picture by the late Joseph Severn. 


the elopement with 
Mary, where we hear 
the voice of the man. 
But Mr. Wolfe does not 
give the crucial letters to Harriet so much as a passing 
mention, considering them no doubt “as of importance 
only to the prurient.” 

At any rate, both prurient and noble-minded admirers 
of Shelley will be grateful to Messrs. Dent for making the 
three chief contemporary accounts, as well as the letters 
to Peacock, available in so compact and charming a form. 


EDMUND SPENSER: A CRITICAL STUDY. By B. E. C. 
Davis. 12s, 6d. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Professor Saintsbury has found a worthy disciple, and 
ultimately, if we may forecast, a successor in Mr. Davis. 
Here is one who, if he has forgotten nothing of the ways 
of the older school of English literary criticism, has learnt 
nothing from the new. Indeed Mr. Davis goes to the text 
so often that the constantly changing type becomes weari- 
some to the eye, and does not make for easy reading. 

One could not say that there are any heretical views in 
this book; the recognised and accepted views of Spenser 
as the poet residing at the meeting of the Old and New 
Worlds, the Mediator between the traditions of the Middle 
Ages and those of the Renaissance, are fully and laboriously 
endorsed. Likewise the importance of Spenser as the 
Poet’s Poet, and his claim to such a title through the 
invention of his “‘ grammer of poetry,” are not under- 
estimated. But there is very little new in Mr. Davis’s 
book; indeed, as he points out in his preface, a great 
deal of it consists of a classification of raw material. 
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BATTLES LONG AGO 


Thirty-Five Years : 1874-1909. 
By Henry Spenser Wilkinson. 16s. (Constable.) 


In an age which has witnessed decidedly too much 
“‘ posturing ”’ in the realm of autobiography, it is refresh- 
ing for a change to come across a book like that here under 
review ; a book of autobiography, that is, by a man who 
has wielded a considerable influence in affairs of public 
moment, but who feels under no obligation to explain his 
actions or to display himself in any particular light. That, 
it might be said, is Mr. Wilkinson’s especial good fortune— 
to have been able, as a great authority on the art of war 
and as a leader-writer for one of the great London dailies, 
to influence, even to advise, and not least to be the intimate 
friend of some of the greatest figures of his time; and at 
the same time to have escaped the heavy responsibilities 
of the professional soldier, sailor or politician. 

Little can the author of this volume have dreamed into 
how fascinating and influential a career he was to be led 
when, at the age of twenty-one, he was as he says “ surprised 
to find that the Continent was full of great conscript armies, 
while my own country had a very small army recruited 
for pay in the fashion of the eighteenth century.” Yet, 
starting from this point, Mr. Wilkinson became not merely 
a ‘student of war, but one of the greatest writers on war 
that this country has produced—a man at once so well 
informed and so prescient that he was consulted both as a 
friend by such men as Milner and Roberts when faced 
with the problems that lay before them in South Africa, 
and as an authority by cabinet ministers. He was able 
moreover, both privately and in his journalistic capacity, 
to influence national policy—perhaps not always to the 
extent desired or as profoundly as occasion demanded, 
but considerably nevertheless. No monument will be 
raised to him at his death. He would probably be the 
last to wish it. Yet he stands in the first rank of true 
patriots, unrecognised perhaps but deservedly there. 

In his book the personality of the man is merged as 
completely in the record of events as he himself must have 
been absorbed by the cause to which his life has been 
devoted. Politics, policies and, above all, their military 
aspect are the centre of interest, and one feels that but 
for them Mr. Wilkinson would have cared nothing for 
writing his autobiography. As it is, the student of both 
military and political history from 1880 to 1920 will find 
here much inside information of a very enlightening nature, 
numerous hitherto unpublished letters of Lords Milner 
and Roberts and, interspersed among reminiscences, some 
authoritative and sometimes trenchant judgments of men 
who have been among the great of our time, and of our 
fathers’ time before us. Mr. Wilkinson has no more 
hesitation to-day in telling what he considers to be the 
truth about such men as Balfour and Joseph Chamber- 
lain than he had in their lifetime in speaking his mind. 
And if to-day he has no call but to tell the story of ‘‘ battles 
long ago,” the note of sincerity by which he was then 
animated still lingers in his narrative, and his business- 
like and matter-of-fact style make his history as clear and 
convincing as was his advocacy in years gone by. 

Joun LINNELL. 


ALL MEN ARE ENEMIES. By Richard Aldington. 8s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. Aldington’s latest book describes the happy love 
of a young man, his interludes of unhappy love and his 
distaste for the modern business life, war and the general 
negation of life apart from work which his contemporaries 
manifest. It is a very long book, and when it has been 
read to the end has much the same effect as a mediocre 
Victorian novel. Itis true that the appearance of modernity 
is there, for topical events are discussed, and Mr. Aldington 
describes sex with all the frankness now popular. But the 
ready sympathy which ‘the hero arouses, his Hamlet-like 
introspection, and the lengthy conversations give the book 
a slightly somnolent air, and make it a charming romance 
cleverly brought up to date. 
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PAPA LA FLEUR ZONA GALE 
With her customary skill, charm and adroit per- 
ception, Miss Gale here unfolds a story of the 
conflict between the older and younger genera- 
tions, and illustrates with balanced wisdom the 
two distinct sides of the question. 6/- 


THE STRANGER ON THE 
ISLAND BRAND WHITLOCK 


A beautifully written romance giving a _ vivid 
picture of the North-West and of King Gorel’s 
rule over a curious religious sect. 7/6 


FOUL WEATHER 
GEORGE GIBBS 


“A powerfully-written tale that stirs the reader’s 
blood, and is full of the tang of the sea.’’— Notting- 
ham Guardian 7/6 


THE LEGEND OF SUSAN DANE 
RUTH COMFORT MITCHELL 


Set against the romantic background of Cali- 
fornia in its pastoral Spanish days, this novel 
tells the story of Susan Dane, who finds a new 
life and love on the exciting frontier. 7/6 


ISLANDS FAR AND NEAR 


By Robert H. Davis. The noted columnist, 
and one of the world’s greatest travellers, has 
here caught in living words the full colour of the 
many strange peoples and places visited by him 
in the islands of the world. 8/6 


THE DAUNTLESS LIBERATOR 


By P. Marschall and John Crane. 4 bio- 
graphy written mainly for younger people com- 
bining authenticity and vividness. 12/6 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 
TO LITERARY CRITICISM 

By Norman R. F. Maier and W. H. 
Reninger. An important and stimulating book 
presenting a new body of critical principles, derived 
from the Gestalt school, for the evaluation of 
literature, 8/6 


THE BLIND IN SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY 


By Thomas D. Cutsforth. written by a blind 
man, it at once commands the serious attention 
of all workers and social agencies concerned with 
the blind, the blind themselves, their relatives 
and their friends. It is vitalised by illustrative 
case studies and biographical material. 10/6 


MASTERPIECES OF THE 
RUSSIAN DRAMA 


Edited by G. R. Noyes. “Not only a collec- 
tion of plays, but in reality an outline history of 
the Russian theatre and drama,’”’ says Barrett 
H. Clark. Included in the volume are master- 
pieces of the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 902 pages. 30/- 


Fiction for Young People _6/- 


MEN OF MORGAN 
JOHN MURRAY REYNOLDS 
DEBORAH’S, DISCOVERY 
LADYS BLAKE 


WINGED MOCCASINS 
A. JOHNSTON GROSVENOR 
BEATON RUNS THE MILE 
RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
THE GALLANT CROSBY 
WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
34, BEDFORD STREET LONDON 
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CECIL RHODES, A TIME-HAUNTED DEIST 


Rhodes. 

By Sarah Gertrude Millin. 9s. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Cecil Rhodes. 

By J. G. Lockhart. 2s. 
Cecil Rhodes. 

By William Plomer. 55s. 


(Duckworth.) 


(Peter Davies.) 


It has become the fashion to decry Macaulay as an 
historian, but he taught one useful lesson~-that a man 
must be judged (or even misjudged) by the standards of 
his own time. To take from his chronological setting 
some towering figure in whom the contemporary virtues 
and flaws were magnified, and to appraise him by standards 
of which his own time was ignorant, is to do an injustice 
both to the subject of a biography and its readers. The 
temptation so to treat Cecil Rhodes is not easily to be 
resisted. Mr. Plomer does not indeed attempt to resist it, 
but welcomes it. Mr. Lockhart is content to tell a plain 
unvarnished tale with a maximum of fact and a minimum 
of moralising. But Mrs. Millin, working on a wide canvas, 
with all the resources of a literary artist and all the com- 
mand of an astute psychologist, achieves the rare feat of 
presenting a man in relation to his own time in terms 
understandable of ours. For—it must not be forgotten— 
between the mature Cecil Rhodes and the youngest active 
generation now (as he would have said) “‘ in affairs ’’ there 
is a gulf of more than years. Between the Rhodes of the 
Raid and ourselves are the complex significances of two 
wars, each of which changed irrevocably the mood .of the 
nation which bred him. 

The core of Rhodes is a simplicity. He was a slow but 
tenacious thinker, and under the inspiration of Ruskin he 
hammered out for himself a philosophy which never failed 
to influence him. He was conscious that the chances of 
there being a personal deity were evenly balanced. He 
took the fifty per cent. chance in favour and became a deist. 
(If, he naively reasoned, the chances in favour misled him 
and there was no God, he would never know it—if, on the 
other hand, he took the chances against and they proved 
wrong, anything might happen to his disillusioned surviving 
soul.) If there were a God, He had some purpose, and in 
looking for evidence of that purpose Rhodes thought it was 
obvious, after the Ruskin, and perhaps Miltonic, inspiration, 
that the people of the purpose were the English. The 
devout deist must therefore give his life to furthering the 
civilisation of the English with all its cultural ideals and 
its insistence, in theory at least, of equal justice. 

Such a mission needed command of the economic power 
of money, and a lucky accident sent the youthful Rhodes to 
South Africa, where his quite unusual flair and personality 
enabled him triumphantly to compete with the Jewish 
operators who were buying diamond claims towards their 
eventual consolidation in a monopoly. “It is no use 
having great ideas unless you have the money to carry them 
out,’’ he once told Gordon. 

Diamonds first and later gold gave him money in abun- 
dance, and his personality gave him adherents. Those 
adherents were mixed in quality. A man must work with 
the tools to his hand, and “ Jo’burg”’ in the eighties and 
nineties was hardly a parking place for saints. And—as 
Mrs. Millin makes more understandable than any previous 
biographer has done—Rhodes was a time-haunted man. 
He had been given six months to live when he first went to 
South Africa. He died before he was fifty. Always there 
stood at his elbow the knowledge—it was more than a 
fear—that the labouring heart might fail him abruptly. 
He had to make haste and he made haste unwisely. The 
cause of many of his mistakes in men and policy, the cause 
of his condonation, if not his instigation, of the Jameson 
Raid was not megalomania, any more than the cause of 
the bloated face and gross outline which shocked so many 
of his friends while he was yet relatively young, was drink. 
The cause was an aneurism which made breathing difficult 
and made time precious. 


THE BOOKMAN 


By Collin Brooks 


Forwarding the purpose of the deity through His English- 
man might under Victoria have been anybody’s unfilled 
mission, or fad. To Rhodes there was an immediate 
means. To the north lay territories held in the super- 
stitions of savages, where natural wealth withered under 
maltreatment and where human life was unvalued. Those 
territories might become human homes. He foresaw the 
spacious lives of civilised men and women where there was 
only the cruelty of the kings and the witch-doctors. He 
foresaw so great an advance in power for the English that 
his dream of a world completely rid of injustice might 
centre, as it were, upon a United South Africa. To that 
end any men and any means were justifiable instruments 
if only the work could be achieved before the labouring 
heart gave out. It was under that urge that this Elizabeth- 
ian who had strayed into the nineteenth century worked 
and prematurely died. 


The crude philosophy might be ridiculed in safety and 
the man left to the contempt of superior thinkers, but the 
work was done. True, from the Union of South Africa 
his own Rhodesias remain estranged, but probably not 
for ever. True, his famous Scholarships have not yet 


_ produced the new evangelists of Rhodesism in practical 


life. But the homes are there where once the kraals stood 
and the human sacrifices to superstition were made. The 
natural wealth no longer withers under maltreatment, 
but refreshes a myriad tables and homes all over the world. 
And, what is more significant, the legend of the man grows 
in potency. ‘‘ Every man has his foible,’’ said Milner, 
“and Rhodes’s foible is size.’’ His foible has been gratified, 
for it is the impression of size that remains. He had all 
the faults of his time, its cynicism and its unrelated and 
often jejune idealism, but he was great. And greatness, 
says Mrs. Millin, 


. is a sort of genius; a quality not an accident or 
an achievement, a gift and not an inheritance. It inhabits 
a man like poetry or courage. The great man may not be 
_better than the next man, he has his viscera like anybody 

“else... . The point is that greatness is a kind of spiritual 
: growth gland that makes for enlargement. The great man 
enlarges himself as the poet writes.” 


And, even with all his faults of temperament and the other 
faults of temper which developed with his malaise, he was 
loved and trusted by his contemporaries. The Dutch 
worked with him till ‘“‘ Jameson upset his applecart”’ : 
the natives loved him, giving over his grave, as for no other 
white man, the royal salute. Men of the smaller calibre 
of Barney Barnato or the larger calibre of Alfred Beit 
among the money changers, of the mental scope of Mere- 
dith and the fastidiousness of Earl Grey, subordinated their 
minds to his even while they criticised him. Those who 
wonder why this was, will find all made plain by Mrs. Millin, 
who has expressed the man as, despite a wealth of com- 
petent and even brilliant biographies, he has not yet been 
expressed. 


And if the sympathy and enthusiasm which her work 
generates for a man so long poised between adulators and 
haters grows irksome—why, then, Mr. Plomer is the 
devil’s advocate par excellence, for to him Rhodes is not 
even a Colossus with feet of clay. Heisamanof mud with 
cloven hooves. 
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POST-WAR FRANCE 


Modern France: As seen by an Englishwoman. 
By Cicely Hamilton. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


Miss Cicely Hamilton begins her book with a thoughtful 
and stimulating little essay on the sensitiveness which marks 
a country’s relations both with its ex-allies and with its near 
neighbours. France having been our ally in the Great War 
and being our nearest neighbour, Miss Hamilton contends 
that “‘ of all the nations that inhabit the earth it is the most 
difficult to write of with an English pen.” But after reading 
this introduction only the most prejudiced Francophobe, 
only the most extravagant Francophile, will doubt her 
competence to deal fairly and wisely with her theme. 

The volume is quite a short one—less than 250 pages— 
but Miss Hamilton contrives to get into it an immense 
amount of matter. The titles of some of the chapters will 
serve to indicate its scope and character: ‘‘ The Passing 
of the Peasant ’’—the pick of the younger generation, it 


. seems, is being drawn more and more swiftly to the towns ; 


“The Birth-Rate ’’—one in every twelve children born in 
1929 was of foreign parentage, mostly Polish and Italian ; 
“The Debatable Lands,” two most enlightening and 
statesmanlike chapters, these, on Alsace-Lorraife; ‘‘ The 
Army of To-day,” in which we are reminded that France 
has taken a substantial step towards disarmament by the 
reduction of conscript military service to one year; ‘‘ The 
Family’; Jeune Fille”; and “‘ The French Child’s 
War.” In France, as recently in Italy, Miss Hamilton 
made a careful study of the way in which the history of the 
Great War is taught to children. In the main the French 
school teaching is sensible, she considers. ‘“‘ There is no 
rejoicing over victory and the glories of war such as one 
finds in the Italian class-books ; and, on the other hand, 
there is none of the assumption (favoured by a muddle- 
headed section of our own educationists) that the War is 
one of those subjects—like sexual intercourse and the 
advent of babies—that you do not discuss before the 
young.” Of poignant interest is a chapter on “ The 
Western Front,”’ which contains, among other memorable 
pictures, an account of the new cité des mutilés at Neuville 
St. Vaast, near to Vimy Ridge. It is the work and duty 
of the war-disabled men who dwell there to look after the 
graves that lie thick in the neighbouring cemeteries, the 
German graves as well as the French. The cité consists of 
fifteen houses or villas, called, with one exception, after 
French military leaders—Villa Foch, Villa Joffre, Villa 
Gouraud, andsoon. The one exception is the Villa Byng— 
a name not forgotten at Vimy. 

The passage with which Miss Hamilton concludes this 
chapter deserves, I think, to be cited in full : 

““A region of new roofs and young trees and also of 
grave-yards. From the frontier of Switzerland by the 
heights of the Vosges to Lorraine ; by St. Mihiel, by Verdun, 
and on through the Forest of Argonne ; through the Cham- 
pagne vineyards, past Rheims towards Soissons, and then 
winding northwards into Picardy; through Picardy, 
through Artois, through Flanders to the sea: graveyards. 
A chain of graveyards, from side to side of France: dead 
men by the million, dead men of all nations. From their 
crosses. and headstones, we, if so minded—we who are 
English—may turn away our eyes and our memories. . . . 
It is regrettable, no doubt, that our neighbours over- 
Channel cannot let bygones be bygones in our own com- 
fortable fashion. But with that chain of reminder stretch- 
ing from the sea to the frontier of Switzerland—though 
regrettable, comprehensible.” 

Professor Salvador de Madariaga remarked somewhere 
not so long ago that the study of comparative national 
psychology is the key that will.open the door to peace. 
If any written words can enable the dominant races of 
Europe to enter into each other’s feelings, there can hardly 
be a more effective promoter of peace in our own times 
than the author of this truly admirable book and of the two 
similar volumes which preceded it, ‘‘ Modern Germanies ”’ 


and “ Modern Italy.” FREDERIC WHYTE. 
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An Autobiography 
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‘This man is an heroic adventurer after nobility 
and truth.’’—Time and Tide 


‘A great musician, a great organist, and a great 
saint. . . . Read his book.’’—Observer 


A Life of 
Lord St. Vincent 


By O. A. SHERRARD ros. 6d. 


‘A striking study of a very great subject. Its 
interest lies not only in the seaman, but in its 
presentation of a very great Englishman.” 

Times Literary Supplement 
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A triumphant success” 


Pageant 
A Novel of Tasmania 


By G. B. LANCASTER 7s. 6d. 


“‘ Brilliant pageantry, full of colour, and crowded 
with characters who remain distinct and indi- 
vidual.”’— Spectator 


delightful book” 


Edward and Marigold 


By MARJORIE THORBURN 58. 


Illustrated by Barbara Moray Williams 


“‘ Deliciously amusing. . . . It will be odd if this 
enchanting essay in juvenile biography does not 
attract a host of readers of all ages.” 


Yorkshire Post 
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By T. THOMPSON 5s. 
Frontispiece by L. S. Lowry 
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Bolton Evening News 
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TWO FRENCHMEN 


A Frenchman in England. 
By Frangois de la Rochefoucauld. 8s. 6d. 
The Waiting City. 


Translated from the French of Louis-Sebastien Mercier 
by Helen Simpson. 12s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


(Cambridge.) 


Here we have through French eyes contemporary im- 
pressions of Paris and of England during the years just 
before the Revolution. Frangois de la Rochefoucauld 
came to England in 1784 to learn the language and broaden 
his mind, with special reference to agriculture, and after 
a short stay in London picked on Bury St. Edmund’s asa 
suitable base. Mercier, whose ‘‘ Tableau de Paris’”’ is 
here abridged, wrote his shrewdly critical notes on every 
aspect of Parisian life while living in Switzerland, semi- 
exiled. It is interesting to reflect that the decadent Paris 
of Mercier was the Paris 
young’Rochefoucauld 
left behind him when 4 
he came to England ; ; 
the [contrast between 
the country houses of 
East Anglia and the 
Parisian drawing-rooms 
must have been start- 
ling. One may wonder 
what Mercier would 
have thought of it; 
but  Rochefoucauld 
himself seems to have 
been more English than 
French, at any rate he 
hopes that when the 
time comes he will have 
an Englishwoman for a 
wife. 

He seems to have 
been a conscientious 
and dutiful young man, 
with a touch of delight- 
ful naiveté; and these 
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are not to be taken as typical. As a rule he manifests 
an unusually intelligent grasp of the essential facts, and 
the book might well be used in schools as a social history 
of the time—infinitely more entertaining than any other, 
and quite as accurate as the average schoolmaster. 

But it is to agriculturalists that Rochefoucauld will 
have a special appeal; he sat at the feet of Arthur Young 
and made a tour of Suffolk with him. Mrs. Young however 
failed to conquer him: ‘She looked exactly like the 
devil,’’ and it was rumoured that she used to beat her 
husband. As for the English farm labourers, he was 
deeply impressed by their easygoing ways, as compared 
with the French peasants; they were treated surprisingly 
well, and their daily wage in summer of eighteen English, 
or thirty-six French sous was “ enormous.” 

Mercier of course was quite another sort of man, and 
**The Waiting City ”’ is a collection of his little notes and 
essays in which is mirrored the whole of Parisian life just 
before the deluge. He 
writes about every- 
thing, from the Palais 
Royal to Sewers, from 
the lowliest to the 
- highest, and from this 
objective account of 
the details which went 
to make up the com- 
plete social life the 
reader will gain as good 
an idea as from any- 
where else of the 
inevitability of the 
uprising. Miss Simpson 
has done her editing 
with discretion. She 
has reduced half a 
million words to some 
ninety thousand, and 
what remains is 
generally innocuous 
enough. In this 
drastic abridgment 
Mercier comes out 
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impressions, dedicated 
in all deference to his & _ 
father, make entertain- 
ing reading. He was 
struck by many things. 
The apparent cleanliness and neatness prevalent in the 
English country houses—an illusion quickly shattered 
when he came to inspect the kitchens; the interminable 
dinners, over which he sometimes had to sit five hours ; 
the undrinkable port, so lavishly swilled by the gentry 
who knew no other wine; the London clubs, where men 


made and lost fortunes in an evening while their wives sat . 


meekly at home. For the first time in his life he enjoyed 
dancing ; by French standards a bad dancer he excelled 
in‘English company. He was disgusted by cock fighting 
and lost in rapture over the English Parliamentary system : 
“ Acts of Parliament are always characterised by a depth 
of wisdom and justice which can always be quickly 
rceognised.”’ 

Generally however his comment is accurate and fair, and 
often penetrating. Just sometimes the excitement of the 
moment seems to have gone to his head, notably on his 
first glimpse of horse-racing.: ‘‘I was astonished at the 
extraordinary pace of the horses. When you are close to 
them you can hardly follow them with the eye—they 
travel more swiftly than a flash of lightning. The jockeys 
are obliged to keep their heads low in order to breathe. 
Their passage through the air is so swift that otherwise 
they would be choked.” And his account of the early 
history of London is delicious: ‘‘The Roman garrison 
being quite smal! in numbers was attacked by the Ancient 
Britons who sacked the town; it was again successively 
ravaged by fire and sword at the hands of the Franks, the 
Picts, the Scots and the Ostrogoths.’”’ But these quotations 
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A Sunday evening. 
From“ A Frenchman in England,” edited by Jean Marchand (Cambridge University Press). 


quite well; only in the 
chapters on the Palais 
Royal do we catch a 
glimpse of the true 
colours of the man 
who had the audacity to put up Restif de la Bretonne 
for the Academy. 
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GREEK AND BARBARIAN 


The Macedonian. 


By Mary Butts. 6s. (Heinemann.) 


Women who write about Greece are apt to distort and 
sentimentalise until their subject is unrecognisable. Mrs. 
Naomi Mitchison for instance writes about Greece as 
though it were Scotland, with Sparta as her Thrums. One 
advantage of receiving the old-fashioned public school 
classical education is that afterwards you are less likely 
to grow whimsical about the origin of tragedy or Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, or Plato. Translations read on summer 
afternoons, and the helpful conversation of kindly dons, 
do not bring the average novelist as “‘ near ’’’ to Greece as 
hours spent in class-rooms making mistakes about phrases 
in Demosthenes. 

Miss Butts however has avoided the pitfall. Or rather, 
because she chose Alexander for her hero, a Macedonian 
who had the barbarian, romantic strain in his nature 
highly developed, she has been able to be the mistress and 
not the slave of her romanticism. Alexander is one of the 
few characters in Greek history who was at once mystic 
—in any modern sense—and man of action, and whose 
life and achievement were fantastic enough not to be 
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inevitably misrepresented by such writers as Miss Butts. 
She has written of ten moments or events in Alexander’s 
career, each of which throws some light on a different facet 
of his character. Evidently she has read her authorities 
carefully, and with a lively imagination strictly controlled. 
And she has succeeded in making a very probable likeness 
of her man. She had hoped, she says in her preface, to 
give some hint of Alexander’s “‘ final nature, of his complete 
and actual personality, the sum total of him, with its over- 
load, the property in him which makes him himself ; which 
is almost indescribable; which cannot be isolated, and 
which has no name.”’ In this, although she does not claim 
success, she has to some extent succeeded. If she had 
merely retold some of the stories about him which are 
already well enough known, her book would have been 
superfluous. But it is useful to tell the stories in such a 
way as to give those who know them only through history 
lessons some notion of what enthusiastic professors might 
call “‘ the essential Alexander.” 

Another great benefit of a classical education is the 
distinction which the student learns to make between 
Greek and barbarian; between the behaviour of men 
who attempt to always find a mean, and that of those who 
aim at an extreme; between the poet who describes 
objects and actions, and the poet who broods contentedly 
over mysteries; between the philosopher who is con- 
cerned to discover, to analyse and to impart his know- 
ledge, and the philosopher who is concerned to keep secrets. 
A study of Alexander makes this distinction very clear, 
not merely owing to the contrast between Hellenism and 
barbarism which resulted from his conquests, but through 
the conflict between his own nature and inclination, and 
the education and training he received from Aristotle. 
Miss Butts’s own “ barbarian ”’ interest in superstition has 
led her to stress in her stories Alexander’s attitude to 
religion and his peculiar ‘‘ relation to the divine,’ so as 
to make his inconsistencies even more marked and more 
instructive. 


“‘The Macedonian ”’ is not an historical novel. It is a 
collection of short stories each with the same protagonist. 
The stories as stories must be considered separately. They 
are very unequal. The third, for instance, in which 
Alexander and Ptolemy discuss the use that could be made 
of Egypt as a food-producing centre for the world, and the 
racial character of the Pheenicians, is hardly a story at all ; 
and both the young men talk as though they were rather 
affected and inconsequent pupils of the late Professor 
Butcher. Its inclusion is justifiable only because Alexander 
the builder of cities had to be shown conceiving the notion 
of building one, and because Alexandria was the most 
distinguished city that he built. The story of the death 
of Clitus, on the other hand, is one of the best that Miss 
Butts has yet written. It is a moving story but not easy 
to tell. Miss Butts has told it with restraint and without 
sentimentality. And she does not alienate our sympathy 
from Alexander. The story of the conspiracy of the pages, 
told in the form of a letter from Callisthenes to Aristotle, 
has all the qualities of tragedy. Alexander was as helpless 
as the meanest of his victims. He was the slave—an un- 
willing, refractory slave—of his own power. Miss Butts 
has succeeded in getting a feeling of doom into her story 
without artificially impregnating the atmosphere. It is 
achieved by the use of the dry and rather pompous epistolary 
style of a report of an old tutor of a distinguished pupil’s 
later development, written by a man who is in fear of his 
own death at the hands of that pupil. The book is worth 


buying for these two storiesalone. Wyyyarp BROWNE. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 
SPRING BOOKS 


IN THE SEASON OF 
THE YEAR 


By JAMES J. CASH. Illustrated. 7/6 net 


A breezy, open-air book, inspiring in its love of the 
open country-side at all times and seasons. The 
author gives generously of his experience, and, on bird 
life in particular, he is an acknowledged authority. 


TO INTRODUCE THE 
HEBRIDES 


By IAIN F. ANDERSON. Illustrated. 
7/6 net. With an introduction by the 
KENNETH MACLEOD, D.D. 


For an arm-chair tour or a deck companion, this is an 
eminently suitable book. It deals in a delightful 
manner with all the places of historical or legendary 
interest in these rugged islands. 


FONTAINEBLEAU 


By EDMOND PILON. Illustrated. 6/— net 


Translated from the French by JoHN GILMER. This 
is a book to gladden the heart of the historian and of 
all those who would step back into the glamorous 
days of former centuries. 


AN ENGLISHMAN 
AMONG GANGSTERS 


By L. W. HOLMES. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


This is a book on American gangsters and the methods 
of the police to cope with them. The author has had 
first-hand experience of these affairs and has compiled 
a volume in which every chapter teems with dramatic 


CONTRACT 
SIMPLICITAS 


By “CRITICUS” 6/- net 


In this book the author has relentlessly exposed and 
pulled to pieces the famous Culbertson Approach- 
Forcing System, and on the ruins he has built up a 
new, logical and easy to understand method of bidding. 


DISOBEDIENT DOGS 


By Lieut.-Colonel G. H. BADCOCK 
Illustrated. 3/6 net 


An invaluable book to all dog-lovers, whether they go 
in for dog breeding on a large scale or merely a single 
animal as a household companion. 


BRITAIN AND THE 
WAR DEBTS 


By LEONARD J. REID. 2/6 net. Witha 
foreword by the Rt. Hon. Sir ROBERT 
Horne, G.B.E., K.C., M.P. 


Mr. Reid, as City Editor of the Daily Telegraph, is 
fully qualified to write extensively and well on this 
highly important question. He has succeeded in his 
task admirably. 
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Music 


FERRUCCIO BUSONI 


Ferruccio Busoni: 1866-1924. 
By Edward J. Dent. 21s. (Oxford University Press.) 

Virtuosi are seldom remarkable for scrupulous artistic 
honesty. Most of them adapt their styles, their pro- 
grammes and even in the end their beliefs to circumstance 
or the public taste. But Busoni did not. Although from 
the age of seven he played in public, was in fact a pro- 
fessional pianist, never did he devote himself to the com- 
paratively easy display of mechanical skill. Neither did 
he ever play works in which he had no interest, because 
the public liked them, nor works in the interpretation of 
which he could find 
nothing new to say. 
From his earliest years 
Busoni regarded him- 
self primarily as a 
composer. A less 
honest man, under the 
same necessity of earn- 
ing money, first to 
support a querulous 
and spendthrift father 
and then a wife and 
family as well, would 
have easily persuaded 
himself that concert- 
giving was an un- 
pleasant family duty 
which, unlike compo- 
sition, demanded no 
intellectual integrity. 
It was one of his most 
remarkable character- 
istics that even to- 
wards the end of his 
life, wher he most 
wanted time to work 
at composition undis- 
turbed, when provin- 
cial concert tours 
seemed more dismal 
than ever, not once 
did he allow himself 
to become a mere 
performer. 

His father was a 
fickle wandering crea- 
ture with a talent for 
playing the clarinet 
and picking quarrels, 
who was perpetually 
in debt ; his mother 
a placid, resigned and excessively ‘ Christian ’’ woman 
who probably suffered more from her husband than Fer- 
ruccio did. It was not long before they recognised in their 
son a “consolation ”’ and a solution of their financial diffi- 
culties. Until he was forty-three, when they both died, 
Busoni gave a large part of his hard-earned income to his 
parents, and was rewarded by letters from his father accus- 
ing him of riotous living, and complaints from his mother 
that he ought never to have married while he still had 
parents to support. But at least—and this is more than 
can be said of most parents whose sons are artists—they 
never undervalued his work or lost faith in his genius. 
And he in his turn never wavered in a positive devotion to 
them, although he needed ‘“‘the more ecstatically devo- 
tional works of Liszt ’’ before he could understand, and 
then only “ with the vision of an artist,’’ his mother’s 
Christian resignation. It is interesting to speculate whether 
any music or only hereditary dyspepsia could have given 
him a sympathetic understanding of his father’s ill-temper 
and depression. 


Ferruccio Busoni. 
Drawing from memory by Raffaello Busoni, 1925. 
From “ Ferruccio Busoni,” by Edward J. Dent (Oxford University Press). 
Reproduced by permission of Professor Dent. 
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By Wynyard Browne 


His marriage with Gerda Sjostrand, a Swedish sculptor’s 
daughter, whom he met at some tableaux vivants in 
Helsingfors, saved his life from the misery of emotional 
frustration. They were married in Moscow in a great 
hurry before Gerda had time to change into the new dress 
she had bought for the occasion, because the only pro- 
testant parson was going away on a holiday on the day 
they arrived. Their relief at being married must have been 
considerable, for Busoni’s mother had been so jealous that 
during one conversation with Gerda she had torn a prayer 
book which she was holding into shreds in her nervous 
agitation. From that 
day in Moscow till his 
death Busoni thanked 
Gerda every night for 
every day they had 
been together. She 
claimed no rights and 
she accepted all duties. 
She fully deserved the 
complete trust which 
Busoni put in her. 
Without her he might 
not have preserved his 
courage during the 
inner conflict of his 
later years. 

Although Busoni’s 
intimate personal re- 
lationships were few 
and simple, he was no 
naive genius; but a 
cosmopolitan of wide 
interests, a musician 
not only of technical 
accomplishment but 
of exceptional scholar- 
ship, and an “‘intel- 
lectual.’”’ Although his 
exuberance was a 
scandal not only to 
neighbours but to 
critics and _ concert- 
audiences, yet a strict 
intellectualism con- 
trolled his conduct 
as well as his playing 
which people often 
found hard and un- 
feeling. This intel- 
lectualism led to a 
compression and com- 
plexity in his operatic compositions which may have had 
much to do with their comparative failure on the stage. Yet 
while he hated and despised Wagner, he had all the romantic 
composer’s interest in literature: and in very romantic 
literature. The fantastic stories of E. T. A. Hoffmann had 
a powerful influence on him. At about the age of forty 
he acquired the habit of looking at everything from a 
Hoffmannesque point of view, and he suffered constantly 
from dreams and nightmares. In such a state it is not 
surprising that the extraordinary sounds produced by 
Ysaye on a dancing master’s pocket violin, in the middle 
of the night in an hotel in Birmingham, and the sight of 
the huge man playing and dancing to the tiny instrument 
should have had a violent effect on Busoni’s nerves. But 
his was not a morbid temperament. He did not like “ the 
growling and frowning expression’’ which music had 
acquired through Beethoven. He was refreshed and 
pleased by the good humour of the older composers, which 
he associated with the Latin attitude to art, “‘its cool 
serenity and insistence on outward form.” 
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It is difficult to assess the value of a musician’s work 
unless he be regarded exclusively as a composer; because 
that value depends so much on the quality, extent and 
direction of his influence, working indirectly upon pupils 
and concert-audiences, which it is almost impossible to 
trace. Professor Dent has wisely made no attempt at 
such assessment. He has collected and arranged the known 
facts about Busoni’s life in such a way as to show the inter- 
dependence of his work as an interpretative and a creative 
artist, and the dependence of both on his experience as a 
child and as a man. He has written a book which can 
justly be called organic, and for the biographer of a man 
who died as lately as 1924 that is a considerable achieve- 
ment. There is just sufficient exposition and criticism of 
Busoni’s work as a composer to interest those who are well 
acquainted with it, but never enough to embarrass the 
ignorant; another praiseworthy achievement for the 
biographer of a musician. And Professor Dent writes 
throughout not only with the accuracy and detachment of 
a scholar but with the sympathy and understanding 
of a friend. 


WAGNER AND BEETHOVEN 


Wagner. 
By W. J. Turner. 2s, 


Beethoven. 
By Alan Pryce-Jones, 2s. 


On his day, as a music critic, Mr. Turner is unapproach- 
able. He was the first man in the country to introduce 
sensibility into music criticism, to turn a dismal science 
into an art. Some of his essays in the New Statesman 
belong to the select order of creative criticism. Off his 
day, nevertheless, he can be exasperatingly bad. Writing 
about Mozart he achieves something like greatness of 
insight: he understands Mozart, knows him; and he can 
help others to understand, to feel. Writing about Wagner 
as here, he achieves nothing at all. The mind which can 
on occasion manifest rare subtlety visualises Wagner in 
terms of black and white. And the black predominates. 

In the first place everything is done to make Wagner the 
man seem a first-class blackguard. This is not difficult ; 
all the signs point to it, and Mr. Turner has assembled 
them assiduously. It is strange that one who can, on 
occasion, be so subtly perceptive, should reveal such lack 
of sensibility when dealing with Wagner. It is difficult to 
decide whether there is a hiatus in Mr. Turner’s under- 
standing which renders him incapable of regarding Wagner’s 
character at all intuitively, or whether, for some private 
reason, he hates him so much that he has consciously 
arranged the facts so as to exhibit the man in the worst 
light. Wagner was an extraordinary man and a complex 
one; and the values by which we assess the character of a 
civil servant are of little use to judge him by. Mr. Turner 
must know this perfectly well. 

The most serious complaint, however, has not to do with 
the man but with the music. Mr. Turner has decided 
that Wagner was “ theatrical,’’ by which he means bom- 
bastic and insincere. And because Wagner was ‘“ thea- 
trical’’ his music is “‘ theatrical’? too; bombastic, in- 
sincere. Wagner certainly loved high sounding phrases, 
the atmosphere of the theatre, material lavishness; but 
the point is, of course, that he loved the theatre not because 
it was theatrical but because it was real. Theatre to most 
of us means make-believe; to Wagner it meant reality. 
In the theatre he could forget all the restrictions and 
pettiness of ordinary life and dream magnificently. And 
the dreams came true. Wagner was first and foremost a 
romantic idealist, and romantic ideals find little support 
in everyday life. One may be: antipathetic to romantic 
idealism, but one cannot with impunity question the funda- 
mental sincerity of the dreamer. 

The problem of the reflection of Wagner’s “‘ theatricality ” 
in his music is altogether a more complex matter. Granted, 
for the purposes of argument, that Wagner was a bom- 
bastic poseur, has the writer of a popular biography any 
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New Novels 7'6 net 
HARRY S. KEELER 


THE BOX 
FROM JAPAN 


“Extraordinarily palatable. He can write 
with great dramatic intensity, and there 
isn’t a reader of thrillers who will not be 
captivated by this story.” —Aberdeen Press 


WILSON BARCLAY 


THE 
SEVENTH MAN 


“ An unusually exciting and well-constructed 
thriller—so competent is the characterisation 
and the unravelling of the plot. The dialogue 
throughout is well done.”—Sunday Referee 


VALENTINE 


ROUND 
THE CORNER 


“Adventure with Valentine is superb. 
Day dreams are brought to light with 
startling realism. You will love Ann, the 
heroine.’’— Yorkshire Observer 


ROBIN TEMPLE 
TIDE RIP 


“Can be heartily recommended to readers 
of every age and shade of thought as a clean 
and thoroughly human document. It is not 
too much to say that the picture of Roger 
Kingdom deserves a place beside Adam Bede 
and Gabriel Oak in the portrait gallery of 
the heroes of romance and pathos.” 

Daily Telegraph 


OTTWELL BINNS 


FOREST 
EXILE 


Mr. Binns tells this brisk and vivid tale with 
a zest that is contagious. A swift and 
gripping romance. 

Author of 


CARLTON DAWE 


THE CHIEF 


Mr. Dawe can always manage to keep dull- 
ness away. He has a deep knowledge of 
the subject of crime detection, his invention 
does not flag, and his style is crisp and 
descriptive. 
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right to take it for granted that the bombast will be found 
in his music? The relationship between the character 
of an artist and the character of his work is highly obscure. 
Yet Mr. Turner, at any rate so far as Wagner is concerned, 
blandly assumes that the artistic product is inevitably a 
reflection of the creator’s character. It is on this assump- 
tion, casually thrown out, that the astounding final sen- 
tence of the book is based ; a sentence which is in no way 
prepared for and which can hardly be paralleled in its 
insolent complacence: ‘‘ So we, in the twentieth century 
are witnessing the gorgeous fabric of Wagner’s music 
gradually crumbling into dust.”’ 

Or is that just naive ? 

The Beethoven of Mr. Pryce-Jones, belonging to the 
same series of ‘‘ Great Lives,”’ is, if anything, rather worse. 
During the last century it was the custom of biographers 
to place their subjects in the most favourable light ; and 
this led to whitewashing, distortion and the repression of 
ugly facts, or imagined ugly facts. At the present time 
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we condemn this practice, and, in violent reaction, our 
contemporary biographers seem to regard it their moral 
duty to paint their characters as black as possible. This 
process is called ‘‘ courageously facing the facts’’; and 
facts, as everybody knows, are always ugly, just as reality 
is always cold and grey. Mr. Pryce-Jones is evidently at 
great pains to arrive at the truth about Beethoven, though 
why he should imagine that an assembly of all the damning 
facts should approach the truth more closely than an 
assembly of all the more flattering ones it is difficult to 
guess. Quite apart from this tendency Mr. Pryce-Jones 
manifests a conspicuous lack of perceptiveness, flexibility 
of mind and sensibility, three qualities not unimportant 
in the modern biographer. He also has an irritating habit 
of indulging in moralising digressions on various wholly 
irrelevant topics; and in a book of one hundred and fifty 
pages, a plain man’s guide to Beethoven, there is really 
no room for that sort of thing. It is a sad-little book. 
EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


WAGNER AS MAN AND 


ARTIST 


By Ralph Hill 


The publication of the first volume of Ernest’s Newman’s 
** The Life of Richard Wagner ”’ (25s. ; Cassell) is a musical 
and literary event of outstanding importance. When the 
second (Autumn, 1933) and third volumes (Spring, 1934) 
are issued, Mr. Newman will have completed the first 
authentic and full-dress life of this great master which will 
be the result of a life-time’s study and research. Mr. 
Newman’s industry can only be described as amazing since 
he has gone to over 150 different sources in German, French 
and English in order to collect the necessary data for the 
first volume. Every important and out-of-the-way corner 
has been explored for information that would throw light 
on Wagner and his period, and in addition to over 5,000 
of Wagner’s letters Mr. Newman has made use of for the 
first time the summary in the Catalogue of the Burrell 
Collection which consists of many still unpublished letters 
and much other valuable material. 

Volume one covers the period from Wagner’s birth in 
1813 to the year 1848 when he was residing in Dresden and 
was about to take part in those revolutionary escapades 
which necessitated flight from that city. Mr. Newman 
vividly tells the story of the composer’s life during these 
years and fills in the background with a valuable and highly 
interesting description of the political and economical 
conditions under which musicians were forced to practise 
their art. For instance, we are informed that “ the general 
level of German musical culture was evidently a low one, 
not at all from any lack of interest in the art but simply 
because economic and other factors stood as yet in the way 
of a wide diffusion of difficult and thoughtful music and 
adequate performance of it. There was a good deal of 
music-making in private houses, and virtuosi like Spohr 
were touring the country and demonstrating the higher 
powers of this or that instrument or of the voice. Most 
towns had a local concert organisation of some kind or 
other; but the general standard of performance was so 
low that only the strongest national enthusiasm for music 
and the soundest natural aptitude for it could have enabled 
the audience to perceive at any rate something of the 
quality of a great work through the general badness of the 
performance. The same holds good of the opera, which 
flourished more or less in every German town of any 
consequence.” 

The general condition of German composers was perpetual 
impecuniosity and therefore ‘‘ borrowing from friends, 
especially in the difficult first part of a career, was not an 
exception but the rule ; and there were few of these people 
who had not at some time or other made the acquaintance 
of the local pawnbroker.’’ Under these circumstances 
Mr. Newman points out that we are apt to judge too severely 
Wagner’s activities in this direction. However, Mr. 


Newman is quite impartial in his presentation of Wagner’s 
character : he gives us the facts as they are shorn of all the 
old partisan exaggerations and twistings from which all 
great men at first suffer from their biographers. That 


_ Wagner was in many ways a very unpleasant individual 


cannot be denied, but then it must be remembered that 
he was an extraordinary, in fact unique, genius and Nature 
decrees that great strength in one direction shall be paid 
for by weakness in others. Thus Wagner’s ethics had 
little in common with that of his fellow beings since his 
mental outlook and physical actions were to a large extent 
the outcome of his own peculiar genius. ‘‘ The more 
carefully we study Wagner,”’ says Mr. Newman, “ in the 
light of all the material now available, the stronger becomes 
our conviction that a sharp line of distinction must be 
drawn between two elements in his mentality that to a 
crude psychology seem one—between the man demanding 
sacrifices from his friends for the man’s sake, and the artist 
expecting similar sacrifices for art’s sake and the world’s 
sake. In the innocence of his first belief that the world 
of men was what his fancy as an artist conceived it to be, 
he became so entangled in the net of the real world that 
escape from it very soon began to look a sheer impossibility, 
then or at any future time. And so... it was not long 
before this puzzling outer world, in which he could find his 
bearing neither as artist nor as man, came to seem to him 
utterly unreal, a shadow world through which his legs 
carried him from day to day, but the principles of whose 
structure, the rationale of whose purpose, the artist simply 
could not understand.” 

When Wagner commenced his career as a musician he 
was without money or influential friends and his technical 
equipment was by no means adequate. His sole capital 
was an indomitable will and an absolute faith in his own 
latent genius, which was at first inarticulate and then 
proceeded to develop gradually and painfully each year 
gathering more momentum until his mind became a raging 
furnace of inspiration. Despite bitter hatred which both 
the man and his art aroused, relentless opposition on nearly 
every side, poverty, domestic upheavals, and a host of 
minor troubles, Wagner eventually brought the entire 
world to his feet and every one of his wildest dreams 
materialised. The story is simply fantastic. However 
we may react individually towards Wagner’s music to-day 
it cannot be denied that both as man and artist he was 
one of the supreme figures of the nineteenth century, if 
not of ail time. And it is no exaggeration to say that 
there is no one writing on music in Europe at the present 
time who could have handled such a subject with greater 
insight, imagination and scholarship than Mr. Ernest 
Newman has done. 
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Theatre 


SOME PLAYS 


The Best One-Act Plays of 1932. 
Selected by J. W. Marriott. 5s. (Harrap.) 


The Revealing Moment, and Other Plays. 
By Oscar W. Firkins. 11s. 6d. (Milford.) 


A Cup of Happiness. 
By Eden Phillpotts, 2s. 64. and 3s. (Duckworth.) 


The task of choosing the best one-act plays of the year, 
says Mr. Marriott, has been invidious; and if his dozen 
are representative, one agrees. There would appear to be 
just now a sort of blight on this art: a blight not precisely 
of dullness (since ideas are not lacking) but of mildness, 
rather. Where fun is aimed at, the fun tends to be thin— 
mild farce in ‘‘ Ali the Cobbler,’’ mild comedy in ‘‘ Wireless 
Can’t Lie’? and “‘ The Romany Road.’ Where irony 
prevails, it tends to lack that sharp satirical edge without 
which irony dwindles to peevishness ; there is mild social 
criticism in ‘‘ Experiment’”’ and ‘“‘On Dartmoor,” mild 
gibes at human nature in ‘“ The Home of Vision” and 
“The Moon,” mild politics in “‘ Tarakin.’”’ Yet none of 
these plays is negligible (hence, doubtless, the invidiousness 
of the choice ?). For as one reads on, one is rewarded here 
and there by high-spots of interest—milord’s most versatile 
and picturesque abuse of rusticity in ‘‘ The Romany Road ”’: 
the truth to local character in ‘“‘ The Moon’’: the sheer 
sincerity of ‘‘Symphony in Illusion” and ‘ Tarakin”’: 
or the old lady’s declaration, in ‘‘ Wireless Can’t Lie,’ that 
even though communism has come her cows still need to be 
milked. What is deficient in each case is the essential 
slickness, the inherent punch, the finality. There is no 
room for mildness in your one-act play. Its total gesture 
is attack. These attack too gently. 

It is because their total gesture is more sharply defined 
that two other plays stand out. ‘‘ The Stocking” is 
drama—crudish, and easier to handle than fantasy: yet 
handled skilfully in its own kind, with a strong ‘‘ curtain.” 
And as an essay in the supernatural ‘‘ The Second Visit ” 
was worth writing, though it would act still better if its 
long speeches were condensed. There remains one whose 
acting-quality is harder to judge—‘‘ They Refuse to be 
Resurrected,’’ a shrewd and witty little piece which owes 
something to Pirandello, but more to its author’s sense of 
humour and of the stage. I should make this my choice, 
were I producing any of the amateur societies to which 
Mr. Marriott’s volume is addressed. 

In “The Revealing Moment and Other Plays,’”’ Mr. 
Firkins has dramatised some episodes in the careers of 
great writers. There is consistent interest in his themes, 
strange inequality in his treatment. Thus at one moment 
he is presenting the Dumas ménage with both humour and 
wit: and at the next, inviting us to contemplate the 
“‘ nobility ’’ of the whiskers of Ibsen. The Dumas episode 
and that of Chekhov’s death are the best : the whole series 
worth reading. 

There are some obvious things to criticise in Mr. Phill- 
potts’s new piece. It opens creakily; there is too much 
philosophy and not enough surprise in its plot ; the central 
character'remains unconvincing. Some playgoers may add 
that the one character which does convince is merely 
Churdles Ash redivivus ; yet old Gigg lives so abundantly 
that we should not complain on this score, but rather 
wonder at the wealth of Churdleisms which the author still 
has up his sleeve. A subtler question might be—to what 
extent does this play represent his own view of his villagers, 
as compared with some far more roseate views he has 
presented elsewhere ? For there is harshness here—indeed 
downright unpleasantness—which is perhaps his hint to us 
that ‘‘ The Farmer’s Wife ’’ was not his last word about 
Devon. 
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HEATH CRANTON Leta. 


AND ALL FOR WHAT? Some War-time 


Experiences 
By J. W. D. CUDDFORD 
From a column review by Guy CHapMaN in Everyman: “ It is a 
plain man’s story with no affectations.” Times Literary Supplement 
absorbing interest . so completely honest . .. a plain tale 
told in a straightforward fashion.” 8. net 


THE BLAZING TALE OF FLANDERS 
By T. LLOYD, 16 photographs 
Western Mail : “ The merit of this book lies in the fact that it is a 


sincere ungarnished account. 6s. net 


SHIPS, SEAS AND SAILORS 


By G. GIBBARD JACKSON, author of “ The Romance of the Sub- 


marine,” etc. 23 illustrations. 


Scotsman : “ The author knows what he is talking about.” 6s. net 


MODERN RAYS FROM ZENITH AND NADIR. 


Focused by “ Two Younc Peopte.” 


Who are these bright young things? There is much speculation as 
to their identity. They have written a very brilliant book. 5s. net 


THE MALVERN FESTIVAL PLAYS FOR 1933 


Preface by Sir Barry Jackson and Foreword by Hucu Vaege 
net 


HOME FROM CALLAO IN A HOODOO SHIP 


By W. M. WATT. Illustrated by Stantey Rocers. Ready shortly. 
What is the limit of human endurance? It was almost reached by the 
author and is described in graphic language. The book is an epic of 


the sea. net 
AN ISLAND ROOING 


By JOAN GRIGSBY, author of “ Longshore and Down Channel.” 


A book about simple things and simple people written by one who is 
still young enough to look upon life as a most joyous adventure. 3s, 


HUMOURS OF VILLAGE LIFE. Tales from 
Yorkshire 
By J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. Foreword by Sim Aurnep 


A wholesome as well as a true representation of village life. 38 6d. net 


WEARDALE SKETCHES 


By REX CLEMENTS, author of ** A Gipsy of the Horn,” etc. 
Written with persuasive charm and an infectious tigen, 
net 


STORIES FOR SPEECHES to illustrate a 


poiat, suggest a moral and cause a laugh 
By W. H. BEABLE, author of “ After-Dinner Stories,” etc. 2s. 6d. net 


THE SACRED FACTORY and other pieces 
By “J. W. F.” 2s. 6d. net 


FICTION. 7/6 net 
SPRING FEVER 


By HILDA HUGHES. 


“A novel of unusual interest and charm . . 


. above all it is alive.” 
Morning Post 
WHO KILLED THE DOCTORS ? 
By ALAN PETERS, author of “ The Secret Formula.” 


“ An original plot and ry neatly-fitted detective puzzle.” 
original piot and a ve! neatly: Times ‘Suppl. 


BY HONOUR AND DISHONOUR. A Tale of 
the English Civil War 
By A. F. HAMILTON. Just ready. 


COFFEE, PLEASE 


By CONSTANCE MILES, author of “ Lady Richard in the Larder,” etc. 
Another very humorous Novel by Mrs. Miles. Just ready. 


FALLEN LEAVES 
By W. HERBERT BUTCHER. 


A man’s love for two women—and the results. Just ready. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE AT THE GOLDEN 
ELBOW 


By E. HEU. 
Exciting... i 


3s. 6d. net 


Times Literary Supplement 


geni and 


6, FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Miscellaneous 


SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION 


Where Is Science Going ? 
By Max Planck. 7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Science in the Changing World. 


Edited by Mary Adams. 6s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


The ABC of Technocracy. 

By Frank Arkright. 1s. 6d. (Hamish Hamilton.) 

It is a truism of biology that the successful adaptation 
of an organism to its environment is a condition precedent 
of survival. Man, by virtue of the possession of manual 
skill and the faculty of abstraction, has hitherto so adapted 
himself far more successfully than any other mammal, 
though the rat runs him pretty close. To-day however— 
and the slump in world trade, with all its deplorable and 
potentially catastrophic effects, reinforces the conclusion— 
the civilised portion of the human race is confronted with a 
formidable problem of adaptation, the alternative to a 
prompt solution of which is likely to be the collapse of our 
material civilisation, and with it of all civilised values as 
we know them ; and moreover at the moment few people 
would estimate the odds in favour of success as much better 
than evens. 

The genesis of this surprising and unwelcome situation 
lies in man’s acquisition, during the course of adaptation, 
of such extensive power over his environment, that he has, 
in effect, so transformed it that he, its creator, is almost as 
out of his element therein as a tadpole on dry land. Such, 
in a word, is the famous Modern Dilemma, of which we 
have heard so much in books, pamphlets, broadcasts, 
essays, sermons, and articles by Mr. James Douglas. 

The sphere in which the maladjustment between man’s 
social habits and the new conditions produced by applied 
science is most strikingly illustrated, and most urgently 
requires active treatment, is that of industry and finance. 
There is no need to recapitulate here the various ante- 
cedents, as formulated by the economists, of the present 
crisis. The joint operation of debts and tariffs to dislocate 
the gold standard system of payment of international 
balances, the disastrously deflationary effect of clinging 
(as debtor countries are compelled to) or attempting to 
cling (from fear of uncontrolled inflation) to gold as backing 
for internal currency, the lag of spending behind invest- 
ment, the revolutionary advance, even since the War, in 
the application of power to industry, with the consequent 
direct, let alone indirect, displacement of labour—all these 
are painfully familiar, in theory at any rate, to every 
thinking person. Yet still unemployment remains chron- 
ically high and prices uneconomically low. Production for 
profit and distribution by means of the price system have 
not yet been readjusted to what The Times, I think, has 
called “‘ the economics of glut.’”” Meanwhile the slogan of 
“starvation in the midst of plenty,” with its melancholy 
pertinence to contemporary world conditions, continues to 
lend force to labour and communistic agitation. It is 
therefore not surprising, and indeed a welcome sign, to 
find business men prepared to advocate radical reforms of 
our present economic system ; and even if their suggestions 
are crude and impracticable, they are acceptable if drastic 
enough, as indications that their habitually obstructive, 
rule-of-thumb attitude is at last being reconsidered. So 
much, but no more, can be said for technocracy. 

Science however has not only transformed man’s social 
and economic environment, but it has profoundly altered 
man’s conception of reality and the universe, and of his 


THE BOOKMAN 


By Gilbert Armitage 


own place therein, with incalculable psychological con- 
sequences, affecting every level and department of life. 
Thus there were times, we must assume, when the Jewish 
account of the genesis, nature and purpose of the universe 
appeared unquestionably satisfactory to the most curious 
and learned intellects. Then appeared a succession of men, 
beginning say with Copernicus, who demonstrated in- 
contestably not that the Christian hypothesis was in- 
herently untenable (many of them professed the utmost 
piety) but that the universe as it existed was very different 
from the supposed universe which had been so satis- 
factorily explained by the Jews. Now although the 
scientific investigator is obviously not responsible in any 
way for the laws or uniformities which his investigations 
reveal as maintaining in the physical world ; although it is 
a specifically human, and hence also to some extent a 
divine, attribute of man to be theoretically inquisitive 
about the world he lives in; and although there probably 
need be no logical inconsistency between any discovery 
as to the nature of the physical universe and the existence 
of a personal God or the truth of a revealed religion ; yet 
nevertheless very many such discoveries have been re- 
presented as deliberate and diabolical attacks upon religion, 
and have been greeted by the orthodox with a vituperative 
fanaticism which, if easy to understand, is difficult, if not 
impossible to justify. 

Moreover the fact that every increase of human know- 
ledge has eventually been accepted by the Church and 
assimilated into its theological system has not, apparently, 
eliminated altogether the traditional hostility of religious 
people to scientific investigation: and even now though 
the evolutionary hypothesis is universally admitted, and 
the Ptolemaic astronomy as universally rejected, some 
people still find it difficult to regard the work of Dr. Freud 
with equanimity. Generally speaking however, in spite of 
occasional ‘‘ Monkeyville ” incidents, the tendency at the 
present time is towards an abandonment of the ancient 
warfare between religion and science, and a rapprochement 
between the two on terms propounded by mathematical 
physics. Whether these terms are really creditable to 
either party is not certain. 

I have said that there is probably no necessary logical 
repugnancy between Christianity and a scientific under- 
standing of the nature of the physical universe. It by no 
means follows however that the psychological reper- 
cussions of scientific discovery on religious faith have been 
negligible. On the contrary they have been undeniably 
extensive. 

To put the matter in a nutshell I submit that “ ration- 
alism,”’ in the shallow and pejorative sense of that word, is 
a by-product of science. It is easy to understand that the 
effect on an unphilosophic mentality of the substitution by 
science of a naturalistic for a supernatural explanation of 
some phenomenon might well be to induce an attitude of 
unjustified scepticism towards all transcendental doctrines. 
And in any event it is likely that, just as miracles create 
faith, the explaining away .of miracles tends to diminish 
the intensity of the imaginative element in faith, that 
is to make what Newman called “real,’’ as opposed 
to ‘notional,’ assent to religious truths 
difficult. 

Historically I think something of this sort happened to 
the English religious consciousness between the time of 
Donne and the time of Swift, as a comparison of their 
sermons seems to show; and I suggest that it is not mere 
coincidence that the period intervening between the lives 
of these two remarkable divines was one of the greatest 
scientific epochs in our history, and saw the foundation of 
the Royal Society. Gibbon certainly would appear to 
attribute the decay of faith to the diffusion of scientific 
knowledge. ‘‘ In modern times,” he says, ‘“‘a latent and 


more 
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even involuntary scepticism adheres to the most pious 
dispositions. Their admission of supernatural truths is 
much less an active consent than a cold and passive acquies- 
cence. Accustomed long since to observe and respect the 
invariable order of Nature, our reason, or at least our 
imagination is not prepared to sustain the visible action 
of the Deity.”” No wonder Keble observed that ‘‘ it would 
be a gain to this country were it vastly more superstitious, 
more bigoted, more gloomy, more fierce in its religion than 
at present it shows itself to be.” 

If we now observe the apparent effects of the spread of 
scientific knowledge and the decay or dilution of religious 
belief in our present society, we shall discover that they 
have not been exactly what might have been predicted. 
In the place of faith we find not scepticism, in the sense of a 
scientific regard for the value of evidence, but a vulgar and 
undisciplined credulity. As that very great physicist, 
Max Planck, says in his interesting and important book, 
‘* Where is Science Going ? ”’ “‘ almost any nonsensical theory 
that may be put forward in the name of science would be 
almost sure to find believers and disciples somewhere or 
other.”” From doubting everything to believing anything, 
whether on scientific or other grounds, seems to be a short 
step for the type of mind which does either without suffi- 
cient reason. Indeed one might well say that the only 
result of the decline in the prestige of religious authority is 
that, whereas once men were compelled to believe in the 
unprovable, they now take full advantage of their liberty 
to believe in the impossible. 

Now it might perhaps be said that the recrudescence of 
superstition (for it is what it amounts to) which we are 
discussing is of no practical significance. We live however 
in a political age, an age of economic and class politics, and 
not only Aimée Semple Macphersons, but also Lenins and 
Hitlers, appeal to the gullibility of our vast and dis- 
contented populations. And here another consequence of 
the acquisition and application of scientific knowledge 
demands consideration. Mr. Bertrand Russell in his 
contribution to a useful collection of essays called ‘‘ Science 
in the Changing World ”’ makes a very penetrating general- 
isation about the problem of adaptation with which our 
civilisation is faced. He says, “In proportion as society 
is more organic it is necessary that it should be more 
organised. A society is organic in proportion as what 
happens to one part has effects upon another part; it is 
organised when these effects are determined by relation to 
the welfare of the whole.” Adopting Mr. Russell’s terms 
as he has defined them, our present society is unprecedently 
organic and perilously unorganised. Moreover the forces 
militating against successful organisation are themselves 
tremendously well organised. As Julien Benda has 
written : “‘Our age is indeed the age of the intellectual 
organisation of political hatreds.” In other words the 
immense technical resources of the modern propagandist, 
culminating in wireless telephony, by means of which every 
member of a population is brought into the field of political 
controversy, acting upon the fantastic and superstitious 
suggestibility; already described, of modern democracies, 
have brought about such phenomena as the semi-mystical 
and almost wholly negative German National-Socialist 
movement, which The Times of March 2nd described rather 
neatly in a head-line as “‘ A cause without a policy.” 

To sum up it appears as if science has not only presented 
us with a formidable problem of adaptation, that is of 
organisation in Mr. Russell’s sense, but has also produced 
a wholly uncritical and propaganda-sodden mentality in 
the masses, far more responsive to the allurements of 
collective hatred than to the arguments of constructive 
co-operation. One can only hope that in spite of all the 
hysterical proletariats of the world, some leaders will be 
found able to act on a basis of reason and the inductive, or 
true scientific, method, in which alone, it is clear, our 
salvation must lie. This method, together with the meta- 
physical assumptions and epistemological problems in- 
volved in scientific investigation, can seldom, I think, have 
been better or more logically expounded than they are in 
Herr Planck’s “‘ Where is Science Going ?”’ 


Moscow Dialogues 


Discussions on Red Philosophy. By JULIUS 
F. HECKER, Ph.D. With an Introduction by 
John Macmurray, M.C., M.A., Grote Professor 
of the Philosophy of Mind and Logic, Uni- 
versity of London. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB write :— 
‘* Notwithstanding the flood of books about 
Soviet Russia, Dr. Hecker’s ‘Moscow Dia- 
logues’ is a welcome addition of unique 
interest. Instead of describing what the 
Bolsheviks have achieved, or the discomforts, 
deficiencies and dirt of Soviet Russia, Dr. 
Hecker explains, in Socratic conversations, 
the philosophy underlying the amazing trans- 
formations of the past fifteen years. In these 
pages we are made to understand the new faith 
and the new conscience out of which a new 
civilisation and a new culture are emerging.” 


Red Rags 


Essays of Hate from Oxford. With an 
Epilogue by Mr. JUSTICE McCARDIE. 
Edited by RICHARD COMYNS CARR. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. ‘‘ Certainly entertaining 

. . alarmingly clever . . . acheerful book with 
a vein of optimism and good sense running 
through it.’’—Saturday Review. ‘‘| hope the 
book will be read extensively ... They write 
with deliberateness, and with a self-control 
andacareful wit which enable them to hit their 
mark.’’—Dr. J. A. HUTTON (British Weekly) 


The Theatre 
of Youth 


By CHARLES THOMAS. With a Foreword 
by IRENE VANBRUGH. Cr. 8vo, illustrated. 
5s. net. This is a book for every kind of 
amateur actor, for every kind may learn some- 
thing from its pages, but it has a special value 
for those who have to produce, stage and 
decorate theatricals for children and young 
people, among whom Mr. Charles Thomas 
has had such a wide and varied experience. 
The book is essentially practical. It deals 
exhaustively with the problems of rehearsal, 
stage-direction, the manufacture of scenery, 
lighting, grouping, elocution, make-up and 
every side of dramatic art, and explains details 
by means of a number of invaluable illustra- 
tions, designs and plans. It will doubtless 
find its way into the library of every amateur 
society in the country ; and, once acquired, 
it is certain to be continually consulted. 


The Home Cinema 


By J. P. LAWRIE. Cr. 8vo, illustrated. 
3s. 6d. net. This work, for the first time in 
amateur film history, devotes considerable 
space to the home presentation of films. 
Ideas on the questions of Layout, Lighting 
Schemes, Music, Effects, and producing the 
show as a definitely conceived job, abound in 
profusion, and sound details are given for 
running a public performance. 


Complete Spring List will be sent free on request 
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THE FROZEN NORTH 


True North. 
By Elliott Merrick. 


The Quest for Polar Treasures. 


tos. 6d. (Scribners.) 


By Jan Welzl. With an Introduction by Bedrich 
Golombek and Edvard Valenta. Translated by M. and R. 
Weatherall. 10s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


The appeal which the magnetic North makes to sufferers 
from the modern disease of over-civilisation seems to be 
increasing every year. Travel books about the Arctic 
regions continue to multiply, and frozen seas bid fair to 
become more fashionable than tropical islands. One of 
the latest to succumb to Polar attraction is Mr. Elliott 
Merrick, a graduate of Yale, who threw up a promising 
business position in New York to join the Grenfell Mission, 
spent two years and three months in Labrador, and now 
hopes to return there. Mr. Merrick was one of the 
thousands of ‘‘sad young men who do not take to the 
American religion of business, who dislike being sandwich- 
men with signs on their backs that read: ‘ My life is for 
sale to the highest bidder.’’’ The routine of office life in 
a great city, even though his prospects were excellent, 
held no attraction for him, and after a time he revolted 
against it. ‘‘ Who wants a little box of a house in a suburb, 
a little wife, a little car with a little garage to put it in, and 
little hope ? . . . One muggy night just before a thunder- 
storm, I sat up in bed and hammered my fist on the wall, 
and screamed in my mind: ‘I’m getting out.’ And I 
got out.” 

In Labrador he met his wife, a trained nurse attached 
to the Mission, whom the Indians called the Toganish 
Squish, which means “ Doctor girl.’”’ He himself worked 
as school teacher, wood hauler, boat’s crew and odd-job 
man. Together the couple came to know and respect 
the Hudson Bay Company men, the trappers (most of 
whom are Scots-Eskimos) and the Indians, shared their 
lives, endured their hardships, ministered to their needs 
and gained their friendship. Mr. Merrick writes well, and 
contrives to convey something of the lure of this vast 
Northern territory, almost entirely undeveloped and still 
only partially explored, in which a handful of brave men 
and women are pitted against nature in a day-to-day 
struggle for existence. The book, however, is less likely 
to attract the “ general reader’”’ than those who have a 
special interest in its subject. 

Old Jan Welzl’s yarns about his adventures in Alaska, 
the forests of Northern Canada and the Polar wildernesses 
are, on the contrary, guaranteed to hold the attention 
of anybody, regardless of his previous knowledge or predilec- 
tions. The present volume is a continuation of ‘ Arctic 


' a direct appeal to the reader’s sympathy. 
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Bismarck’s ’’ widely read ‘‘ Thirty Years in the Golden 
North.’”’ Like its predecessor it was taken down in short- 
hand by his compatriots, Messrs. Golombek and Valenta. 
Their methods of work are described in the preface. ‘‘ The 
various episodes, as given to us, were quite disjointed, 
and were arranged and expanded weeks and weeks later 
by answers to the questions which we put to him. It 
was a big cross-examination, going on for something like 
eight hours a day, and lasting for two months.’”’ Welzl 
is thus an “ author’’ only in the same sense as the late 
Trader Horn. His literary sponsors have, however, accom- 
plished their task so skilfully that the book has all the 
charm of direct and continuous narrative. His account of 
the gold rush in Alaska, the fights between the robbers 
and the Red Indians, and the experiences of the gold- 
diggers in the early days of Dawson City, is breathless in 
its interest. One story—that of the devotion of an Indian 
girl to her Slovak lover, to whom she revealed where gold 
was to be found, and of her sad fate at her brothers’ hands 
—is particularly dramatic and moving. 

The personality of Welzl, who is quite a simple, un- 
educated man, cannot read maps and has no book know- 
ledge of natural history, emerges so convincingly from 
these pages that it will occur to no one to doubt that he is 
telling the truth. His longing to be the sole owner of the 
trading-ship Laura, his arduous efforts to buy out his 
partners, ending in the payment of the last forty thousand 
dollars a fortnight after the friend to whom he owed it 
had died without heirs, are described in a way which makes 
“T still owed 
MacDonald the last instalment of forty thousand. I could 
not bear to listen any longer while he continually told me 
not to be in a hurry with the money. Now the money was 
there, why should it lie in the bank in my name, and not 
in his? Why should I still have to stand on Laura’s deck, 
and keep remembering all the time that she was not mine ? ”’ 
Something seems to have gone wrong with Welzl’s trading 
ventures after his completion of Laura’s purchase. At 
all events he had to return to Czechoslovakia to earn 
money as a dock labourer, as a lecturer and finally by his 
books. We leave him having saved enough to return to 
Dawson. ‘ Then [after leaving Dawson] I shall try to 
get somehow through the Canadian forests to Herschel 
Island, and by a whaler to New Siberia, where by now my 
friends, if they are not dead, must surely be thinking that 
my old bones are lying somewhere. I have just enough 
money to take me to Dawson. What will happen after 
that I do not know. I only know that I must be back 
in the North, where I shall not die of hunger while my old 
hands can get me a living.” 


THE WAR AND AFTER 


Peace Patrol. 


By Lieut.-Colonel Stewart Roddie, 


C.V.O. 15s. 
(Christophers.) 


“Peace Patrol’’ is by no means “‘ another book about 
the War” for Colonel Roddie not only filled a most unusual 
part in the years immediately following the Armistice of 
1918, but was exceptionally equipped to take advantage 
of unique opportunities of first hand observation of a 
spectacle that was of deeper interest than the vicissitudes 
of any campaign—that of a great country in defeat, in 
revolution, and passing through the chaotic conditions 
attendant on compulsory disarmament and the inflation 
of the coinage. Colonel Roddie’s book is also notable for 
another reason : he has a type of mind, a temperament and 
a point of view that has too seldom been brought to bear 
on the story of 1914-18. We have been surfeited by the 


By Marjorie Bowen 


sensational, hysterical and furiously indignant outbursts 
of those whom the War seemed to take unaware and who 
never seem to have recovered from the horror of the 
realisation of what Europe in chaos really meant. We 
have been depressed by the rabid outpourings of those 
who seem to continually have been naively amazed by the 
fact that a world in arms must mean a world in ruins. 
Neurotic poets, super-sensitive artists and the “cannon 
fodder’ of all nations have told us how terrible, how 
stupid it all was, and one has wondered, as the unending 
exploitation of the obvious has gone on, how it was that 
there had to be a war to teach mankind what war was 
really like—it was not the first conflict in history, and as 
Frederic II of Prussia remarked, ‘“‘ Is not one war very like 
another war?” It is therefore agreeable to read the 
memoirs of one who, while pre-eminently a man of action, 
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was able to view not only the War, but perhaps what was 
more ghastly, the long aftermath, with a philosophic 
detachment, a sense of balance, and a keen appreciation of 
values that enabled him to preserve a perfect equanimity 
in circumstances truly appalling, also an exquisite sym- 
pathy with every degree of misfortune. The long cam- 
paign of tedious, foolish and disgusting slanders against 
the German nation which was considered necessary to 
preserve our moral during the senseless struggle, must 
have been ever since a cause of painful uneasiness to 
most thinking and intelligent people, and it is gratifying 
to know that such an eminently civilised representative 
of Great Britain as this Scots gentleman was sent to 
the defeated country on missions that in less wise and 
experienced charge would have been intolerably odious. 
Although no one could write with less self-consciousness, it 
is less clear from Colonel Roddie’s narrative—as much 
from what he leaves out as from what he says—that the 
quick wit and the admirable discretion which enabled him 
to be of such inestimable value to his own country, were 
matched by the generous understanding of, and deep 
sympathy with all classes of the defeated nation, and 
sympathy in particular with one class which has had, 
perhaps, less consideration than any victim of the holocaust 
of 1914—18—the royal and highly-placed families of Germany 
and Central Europe. 

We have often shuddered over the hideous sufferings of 
the “‘ little man ”’ who was sacrificed without knowing why, 
but the most stalwart democrat could not read ‘* Peace 
Patrol’ without realising that these unhappy people who 
had been well born, flattered, envied and admired, were 
just as unhappy and just as innocent of the causes of the 
universal horror as any “ poilu”’ or “Tommy” in the 
trenches or any wretched woman waiting half starved at 
home. Here are many tragic and poignant stories of 
what ‘peace, hand in hand with revolution’ meant 
to the cultured, refined and sensitive aristocracy of 
Europe. 

It should be a truism that such people were also human, 
but the exquisite agony of their humiliation and utter 
downfall has too often been overlooked in the extreme 
publicity given to the miseries of rank and file. It is 
pleasant to learn from Colonel Roddie’s book that he was 
often able (no doubt in far more instances than those 
which he relates) to mitigate the distresses of those 
most unhappy victims of war; he also takes the oppor- 
tunity to dispel many foolish and vulgar calumnies 
about notable Germans, including the ex-Kaiser and his 
sons. 

The book is clearly, elegantly and precisely written in 
a style so compact that almost every sentence contains 
something of importance, and it should not be overlooked 
by any interested in the history of the times in which we 
live. It is not, despite the subject, a depressing book, for 
it is written by a man who accepts life with zest and finds a 
stimulus in every aspect of it and this is the only attitude 
tolerable in an author—though unfortunately rare indeed. 
One small detail—the agreeable story of Prince Ruprecht 
of Bavaria as de jure King of England, takes no heed of the 
Act of Settlement, from which, and not from Stewart 
descent, the present Royal House holds the British 
Throne. 

Here indeed is one of the most poignant books of the 
War and its after effects. 
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IS THIS AMERICA? 


Limey : An Englishman Joins the Gangs. 
By James Spenser. ros. 6d. (Longmans.) 

Americans Abroad : An Anthology. 
Edited by Peter Neagoe. 12s. 6d. (Servire Press, The 
Hague; Faber & Faber, London.) 

For some years now there has been a spate of books 
about the country commonly called America and more 
properly called the United States. Reading them, I am 
constantly forced to stop and ask: “Is this America ?”’ 
The answer, nine times out of ten, is: “‘ Not, certainly, the 
America, I know.” 

So it is with these two books. Each in its kind is good. 
““Limey ”’ follows one of the American traditions now 
established in literary England. It is a good tale, told 
with some art, of an old Borstalian who went via Dartmoor 
to New York. There, being unwilling to work for star- 
vation wages, he joined in that profitable liquor “‘ racket ”’ 
which is now so unmercifully threatened by prohibition 
repeal, He “toted” a “gun”; took unto himself a 
“moll”; fought and was fought; was imprisoned and 
released. He was not, shall we say ? squeamish about his 
methods of earning a living, nor is he reticent in telling 
about them now. He was, in short, a “ gangster,” and 
thereby as much American as most gangsters are. 

Whether he was a representative American, to use an 
Emersonian term not entirely inappropriate to my present 
theme, is another matter. In 1921 I met an American, 
from Arizona, and told him of the America I knew. It was 
the America of skyscrapers, speak-easies, people of a dozen 
different tongues, gangsters, and size. It was the America 
of New York. It was such an America as Mr. Spenser lived 
in and describes. It was, and is, a vivid and exciting world. 

But my Arizonan told me to see Arizona first, and some 
years later, by great good chance, I saw Arizona and other 
countries of the West. Having seen them, I began to 
wonder about New York. Was New York America ? 
Was the New Yorker the representative American? Since 
then I have met and known, more intimately than most 
Englishmen, more Americans than most Englishmen know. 
As a result I became convinced that New York was no 
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By Wilfrid Hindle 


more America than Paris was France. And in.consequence 
I feel rather irritated when such “pictures of America ”’ 
as this by Mr. Spenser are put out in more than usually 
large number. Longmans, to their credit, do not call it 
that, as reviewers have done. They are a sober firm, 
which makes one wonder the more why they produced 
this book. It is an amusing book, and a pleasing pendant 
to “Sandford and Merton” and “Eric, or Little by 
Little.’’ But it is not, emphatically not, America. 

Neither, it must regretfully be admitted, is “‘ Americans 
Abroad ’’—regretfully because the purpose and title of 
Mr. Neagoe’s anthology are flattering to Europeans. It 
consists of extracts from the works of fifty-two contem- 
porary American writers, (with portrait and biographical 
sketch of each), chosen to show the influence each has 
sought or found in European surroundings. The idea is 
good. The writers are all considerable men, as diversified 
as are Alexander Berkman, e. e. cummings, and John dos 
Passos. The extracts are well chosen, might indeed form 
a good basis for a conspectus of modern literature. They 
could not however, no matter how far the imagination 
might be stretched, form a conspectus of the American 
literature Mr. Neagoe seems to have had in mind. 

For one thing, a goodly number of the men represented 
do not strictly belong to literature at all. William 
Seabrook, for example, is primarily a teller of travellers’ 
tales; always good tales, generally, perhaps, true tales, but 
not (in this matter fortunately) literary tales. Alexander 
Berkman is primarily a politician ; a good politician perhaps, 


-but not a politician whom non-politicians would read. 


For another thing, a goodly number more of these 
writers are not strictly American. They are all American 
citizens. But this one was born in Vilna; the next in 
Transylvania ; a third of immigrant parents in New York. 
They may have good minds. They may, as their editor 
claims, have creative minds. They assuredly have not, 
as is also here claimed, creative American minds. To find 
those one must go, not to The Hague, whence this excellent 
anthology comes, but to, say, Oklahoma City, whence come 
American anthologies of an indubitably American kind. 


RELIGION AND LIFE 


Seven Words. 


By W. R. Matthews, M.A., D.D. 2s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


The Teaching of Jesus for Daily Life. 
By A. E, Baker, M.A. 3s. 6d. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


Portraits of Jesus: Drawn by Himself. 
By J. C. Carlile, C.H., C.B.E., D.D. 3s. 6d. (R.T.S.) 


The first two books on our list—one by the Dean of 
Exeter who, though himself a distinguished theologian, 
says: ‘‘We would rather know Jesus than the correct 
theology about Him,’ and the other by the Vicar of St. 
Michael-le-Belfry, York, whose work contains a preface by 
his Archbishop—reflect the growing aspiration of the best 
modern representatives of organised religion for a more 
vital and experimental Christianity. Dr. Matthews views 
Jesus and His teaching in the light of the Seven Words 
from the Cross. Mr. Baker, eschewing any set plan, 
writes with the discursive ease of the essayist. Mr. Baker 
is the stricter sacramentalist, though he regards mere 
sacramentalism as empty and void. These superficial 
differences apart, the two books are strangely alike both 
in substance and in charm of style. Both writers vigorously 
discard the older theories of the Atonement and much other 
theologicalimpedimenta. Both of them are so fully imbued 
with the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount that, as no 
merely sentimental gesture, but with a sober sense of 
responsibility, they express their readiness to face any 
consequences that its application might involve. ‘‘ Who 
of us cares what happens to the British Empire ’’—or, he 
adds later, to the Church of England if needs be—“ if only 
the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ is established ? ” 


By Gilbert Thomas 


Thus says Mr. Baker, and the whole tenor of Dr. Matthews’s 
work is similar. 

In their bold, yet intensely humble spirituality, these 
two volumes, typical of many others that are appearing 
to-day, are a portent, and one of great hope for an other- 
wise menacing future. But they are equally a portent in 
that, while focusing emphasis upon the Sermon on the 
Mount, they repudiate the hazy humanism that would 
detach the ethics of Jesus from the Person and the divine 
dynamic that alone can make ethics fruitful unto life. 
Both writers, keenly alert to modern conditions and well 
versed in modern thought, plead for a vital synthesis. 
*““We need to realise,” says Dr. Matthews, “that the 
personality is one and indivisible. If it moves at all it 
must move as a whole.’”’ The true cultivation of the 
spiritual life involves the whole man. ‘“ It must mean 
the enlightening of the understanding, the strengthening 
of the will, the cleansing of the imagination, not one after 
the other, but all together.’’ Such is the argument both of 
Dr. Matthews and Mr. Baker. But they do more than offer 
precept: they reflect it actually operative in themselves. 

Why, asks Dr. Carlile, have we no authentic portrait of 
Jesus? Is it because God “‘ foresaw that the possession 
of a material likeness would inevitably lead to the super- 
stitious worship of the ikon’? But “here and now, 
whenever and wherever the gaze is turned in honest faith, 
there may be the lifting of the veil.’’ In this little book 
therefore Dr. Carlile gives us a series of portraits of Christ— 
as Servant,” ‘‘The Good Shepherd,” ‘‘ The Lover of 
Children ’’ and so on—founded upon the Gospel records, 
Here in brief is a ‘‘ devotional book ”’ of the older-fashioned 
Evangelical school, but one illuminated with flashes of 
genuine insight and deep sincerity. 
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THE ROYAL MAIL CASE 


The Royal Mail Case. 
Edited by Collin Brooks. tos, 6d. (William Hodge.) 


In the two years which have passed since the trial and 
conviction of Lord Kylsant, the receding of the more 
personal elements into the background has made it possible 
to put the case in its true perspective and to estimate 
accurately its immense significance in the history of com- 
pany law and financial practice. What this significance is 
Mr. Collin Brooks makes clear in his able introduction to 
the latest addition to the ‘‘ Notable British Trials ’’ series. 

It was revealed that the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company had paid over a period of seven years dividends 
to the sum of £5,000,000 which were found, not from 
current earnings, but from secret reserves which had been 
accumulated during former years of prosperity. At the 
same time, it had published balance sheets which led the 
public to believe that it had made large trading profits, 
whereas actually it had made serious losses. The pub- 
lication of these misleading balance sheets constituted the 
main charge against Lord Kylsant and the Company’s 
auditor, who was summonsed with him. Both were ac- 
quitted; but, in addition, Lord Kylsant was charged with 
publishing a misleading prospectus inviting the public to sub- 
scribe to an issue of debenture stock. ' On this charge he was 
found guilty, and sentenced to twelve months imprisonment. 

Mr. Brooks points to two lessons which emerge very 
clearly from the trial. In the first place, it revealed 
certain dangers in the modern system of group finance, 
which makes it possible for a clever financier to conceal the 
true position of the group by juggling with its funds. 
‘“* Not only could loans to, and investments in, subsidiaries 
be so manipulated that balance sheets concealed the true 
position of the whole group, but sales of rights could be so 
arranged that a subsidiary could show and transfer a 
dividend to the parent company which to the average 
investor may not have been indistinguishable from a true 
trading profit.” In the second place, the acquittal of 
Lord Kylsant and the auditor on the charge of publishing 
balance sheets which were admittedly misleading suggested 
that the law itself fails to provide adequate safeguards for 
the public. 

Mr. Brooks insists that some measure of reform in com- 
pany law and financial practice is imperative. He recog- 
nises however the difficulties that such reforms might 
involve. If, for instance, a lack of frankness by companies 
has its dangers, too strict an insistence on complete frank- 
ness may have dangers of another sort. A doctor often 
finds it expedient to conceal his opinion about a patient 
who is critically ill; and, in the same way, a company 
which is on the verge of ruin might justifiably, if there 
remains any chance of its recovery, refuse to proclaim the 
fact to the world. 

The need for an accessible record of the case would 
alone ensure the importance of this book, which is prepared 
from the official shorthand notes of the trial. Its value 
however is enormously enhanced by Mr. Brooks’s admirable 
editing. Mr. Brooks deserves all praise for the masterly 
way in which he has penetrated through the teeming 
legal and financial technicalities to the root problems of 
the case. My only criticism is as to the scope of his pro- 
posed reforms. At the best he only demands a few slight 
changes inside the existing system. To an outside observer 
however the Kylsant trial suggests that reforms of a much 
more radical nature are necessary. A man is naturally 
apt to invest his money in concerns which he believes likely 
to ensure him the largest return compatible with a certain 
standard of security; and the most profitable concerns 
are not necessarily those which are most essential to the 
community. Ifa company of the standing of the R.M.S.P. 
finds it necessary to resort to such practices as were revealed 
at the trial in order to attract investors, there seems to be 
an undoubted case for subjecting investments to some 
such sort of public control as an Investment Board might 
give, and directing them into the most essential channels. 
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Watching A Play 


by C. K. MUNRO 7s 6d 
‘ Admirably lucid . . . For an entertaining survey I recommend 
this book, whether you be watcher or aspiring maker’ Punch 


‘His suggestive and illuminating book is the product of practical 


knowledge of the stage, much pondering of its problems, and an 
active, independent mind’ R. A. Scott-James (Sunday Times) 
‘The most instructive book on the theatre that we have had 
for many years” Donald Carswell (John O'London’s Weekly) 
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TELEVISION 


TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


By 


Sydney Moseley and 
H. J. Barton-Chapple, B.Sc., Wh.Sc., etc. 


Television is a subject fraught with possibilities and . 
interest. In this book, the authors give a vivid account 
of television's early fight for existence and its amazing 
subsequent development. For the reader who is 
already interested in the subject from the practical 
point of view, the book affords the utmost assistance,and 
will open the way to useful and interesting experiment 
and achievement with the most economical apparatus. 
It is now issued in its new, third edition and has been 
enlarged by many pages to include information on the 
very latest developments and practice. 230 pp. 
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THE BOOKMAN 


The Bookman’s ‘Table 


A LIFE OF LORD ST. VINCENT. 
By O. A. Sherrard. tos. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading. St. Vin- 
cent’s private life is almost entirely excluded and, seeing 
that until he was close on sixty years of age his public life 
was mainly un- 
eventful, the 
narrative deals 
mainly with the 
latter years of 
St. Vincent’s 
career. The 
result is an un- 
equal picture as 
biography. 

But the full 
account given 
by Mr. Sherrard 
of the part 
played by St. 
Vincent in the 
wars with 
France at the 
end of the 
eighteenth and 
beginning of 
the nineteenth 
century, are of 
very  consider- 
able interest as 
naval history. 
It was St. Vin- 
cent, or as he 
then was, 


Admiral John ( 
Jervis, who 
“discovered” 


the genius of 
Nelson. At the 
battle of Cape 
St. Vincent, 
Nelson, with- 
out waiting for 
orders, effected 
successfully 
a manceuvre 
which largely 
contributed to 
the English 
victory. It is 
reported that 
in the evening 
someone ven- 
tured to remind 
Jervis that ' 
Nelson had dis- 
obeyed orders. 

Yes,”’ Jervis 
replied, ‘‘ and if 
ever you commit such a breach of your orders, I will 
forgive you also.” 

It was not however on the sea that Jervis won most 
distinction, although he is certainly to be classed amongst 
the great English captains. As an administrator at: the 
Admiralty in the Addison ministry, which fell in May, 1804, 
the Earl of St. Vincent laid the foundations for a properly 
equipped and disciplined navy. St. Vincent’s fearlessness, 
his somewhat violent integrity and nerveless determination 
are excellently drawn by the author—perhaps more 
particularly so in the chapters dealing with the 1797 
mutinies and with his career as a naval reformer. As 
First Lord of the Admiralty St. Vincent was energetic and 
honest but, like all such persons, was hardly capable of 
dealing with the guile of politicians or contractors, more 


Clio IV. 
From “‘ The Muses,” traced in pictures by Thomas Derrick (Blackwell). 


anxious to serve their own ends than their country’s. 
When the ministry fell, he retired from the Admiralty, and 
for three years until 1807 was again on active service. 

The account of the later years of St. Vincent’s career is 
pleasantly written, and the character of the man is 
clearly outlined. 
Perhaps the 
most diverting 
passages are 
those in which 
St. Vincent has 
either to deal 
with a woman 
himself or 
to cope with 
Nelson in the 
toils of Lady 
Hamilton. In 
such circum- 
stances St. 
Vincent seems 
to have been a 
poor strategist, 
with little or 
knowledge 
of the kind of 
tactics to em- 
ploy. It was 
fortunate, on 
the other hand, 
that in dealing 
with Napoleon 
he showed out 
standing ability 
as a strategist, 
and he had the 
discernment to 
see in Nelson 
one of the 
world’s masters 
of naval tactics. 


G. W. R. 


A DAY IN 
OCTOBER. 


By Sigurd Hoel. 
Translated by 
Solvi and 
Richard Bate- 
son. qs. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 


When a novel- 
ist depends on 
the chronolog- 
ical presenta- 
tion of the moods and thoughts of his characters, he is 
risking an effect of barren self-analysis. One is sorry to 
say of “A Day in October” that this is what actually 
happens ; for Sigurd Hoel’s gift is by no means negligible. 
Judged by the vividness of these descriptions of the in- 
habitants of a block of flats in Oslo, he can go ahead free 
of self-questioning. But he may either have to consider 
whether his method is really truthful, or if truthful at least 
from the viewpoint of its user’s outlook on life, capable of 
enlargement. A single bringing together of men or women 
in mirth or common activity, or a presentation of someone 
unabsorbed in contemplation of his own moods would 
have enriched this book, and given it a beauty that no 
amount of sound analysis can do. But all the same this is 
an unusually good novel, and is quite well translated. 


As 
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THE DARDANELLES 


Smoke on the Horizon, 

By Vice-Admiral C. V. Usborne, C.B., C.M.G. 18s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

One would have thought that by this time everything 
that could have been written about the Mediterranean and 
Dardanelles campaigns had been written, but Admiral 
Usborne’s_ book 
proves the contrary. 
He not only throws 
new light upon 
Many _ perplexing 
incidents, gives 
credit to men whose 
names have been 
practically unknown 
hitherto, but hints 
that the fund of 
information avail- 
able is by no means 
exhausted. He 
makes no pretence 
of possessing 
superior or exclusive 
information, yet he 
makes some shrewd 
speculations which cannot but lead the reader to: draw 
some very interesting conclusions. 

Would the Turks, even under German pressure, have 
entered the War had not the British Government com- 
mandeered two battleships being built for them in this 
country ? The author offers no opinion, but he tells us 
that Turkey was in an uproar owing to this action. These 
two ships ‘“‘ had been bought from funds raised largely by 
public subscription, and were dear to the heart of the 
Turks, who had hoped by their aid to regain from hated 
Greece some of the A2gean Islands they had lost, and which 
they considered by right belonged to them.” So when 
the Goeben and the Breslau arrived “like a gift from 
heaven,’’ they saw in their purchase an assuagement of the 
national dissatisfaction. 

Thus we are left wondering whether this natural but 
unfortunate action on the part of our own Government 
may not have secured for Germany a powerful and tenacious 
ally. It is interesting, if fruitless, to speculate on the 
course the War might have taken had Turkey thrown in 
her lot with us, or even remained neutral. Again, it is 
tantalising to speculate, in view of what the author tells 
us, on the probable outcome of the Dardanelles campaign, 
had the River Clyde scheme been applied to all the beaches 
instead of one only. Had this been done, says Admiral 
Usborne, “‘ it seems impossible to doubt that the peninsula 
would have been ours on the very day of landing.” 

We are led to realise how extremely fine are the chances 
of war, how victory and defeat may be separated by 
scarcely a hairbreadth. Jf the River Clyde had been 
equipped with a gun, the terrible slaughter on V Beach 
might have been avoided; if the Turks had possessed 
field guns we might never have effected a landing at all, 
just as we might have taken Constantinople if the civilian 
strategists at home had not insisted on our trying to force 
the Narrows with inadequate forces, thus apprising the 
Turks of our intentions. 

One of the outstanding merits of this book is that, 
besides being intensely provocative, it fearlessly faces 
facts, however unpleasant. The author does not pass judg- 
ment on anything or anyone, but he gives due praise to 
all those who, in carrying out their orders, added another 
glorious page to the history of the British Navy. 


BENNETT. 


Vice-Admiral C. V. Usborne. 
Portrait by Elliott & Fry. 
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The Collector 


THE BOOKMAN 


SOME EASTER OFFERINGS 
By Edmund Nicholls 


In “ First Editions and Their Values—No. 2: D. H. Law- 
rence: His First Editions, Points and Values’”’ (10s. 6d. 
net; Foyles), Mr. Gilbert Fabes has made a comprehensive 
survey of the works 
of D. H. Lawrence, 


points, and his 


(Methuen, 1915), £12; whilst the top figure of estimate 
is accorded to the first issue of ‘‘ The White Peacock ” 
(Heinemann, 1911), at £60 upwards. 


The stability of 
these estimates will 
depend very largely 


the market value of 
fine copies only. 
Like every other 
author, fluctuations 
in these figures are 
inevitable, but I 
have always marked 
my appreciation of 
Messrs. Foyles’ 
policy, in these 
series, of boldly 
announcing their 
ideas on the sub- 
ject. As buyers and 
sellers themselves 
their attitude is 
courageous and 
commendable even 
if, as is inevitable in 
such a publication, 
criticism is directed 
towards individual 
items. 

Of the outstand- 
ing Lawrence works, 
“Sons and Lovers ”’ 
(1913) is valued at 
£50 for the first 
issue, {8 for the 
second and /3 for 
the third. Con- 
siderable space is 
allotted to a detailed 
description of the 
various issues of 
Lost Girl,” 
the first issue of 
which is valued at 
£12. Of the notori- 
ous “‘ Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover,’”’ Mr. 

Fabes estimates the iS al 


personal estimate of 


oo 


—— j\upon the future 

American demand. 
Lawrence had a 
large and enthusi- 
astic following in 
that country, where 
his manuscripts at 
one time changed 
hands at extremely 
high figures. There 
is a readiness even 
now to absorb any 
Lawrenceautograph 
material at a good 
price, mainly be- 
cause his letters are 
invariably vigorous 
and outspoken. 

By the time these 
lines appear in 
print, Messrs. 
Foyles’ next ven- 
ture, ‘Sir James 
Barrie: First 
Editions and Their 
Values,’’ will be on 
sale. This is a 
complete check-list 
of Barrie’s works, 
with a current 
valuation on the 
same principles as 
those applied by Mr. 
Fabes to Lawrence. 
The work has been 
entrusted to the 
capable hands of 
Mr. Andrew Block, 
of Dean Street, 
part author of 
“Anonyma and 
Pseudonyma,” and 
compiler of ‘‘ The 
Book-Collector’s 


first edition, priv- 
ately printed in 
Florence 1928, at 
£10, adding however 
that it is freely and openly sold on the Continent in pirated 
editions at twenty shillings and upwards, so the enhanced 
value cited is solely due to it being a forbidden book in 
England. As the edition was limited to one thousand 
numbered and signed copies, this correct first edition may 
well become increasingly scarce. Mr. Fabes adds the 
opinion (and a warning) that there is no ultimate col- 
lector’s value in these spurious editions, with which I 
entirely agree. It is worth recording that the correct 
first edition may be identified by the fact that the edges 
are uncut. 

Of the remaining estimates of value, ‘‘ Bay ’’ (Beaumont 
Press, 1919), one of thirty copies only is valued at £12. 
“The Escaped Cock ’’ (Black Sun Press, Paris, 1929), one 
of fifty signed copies on Japanese vellum, {12; ‘‘ The 
Paintings of D. H. Lawrence ”’ (Mandrake Press, 1929), one 
of ten copies on Japanese vellum, {20; ‘‘ The Rainbow”’ 


No. 324. Middleton. (A Game of Chesse.) 
From Messrs. Myers’s Catalogue No. 291 of Rare Books, Choice Illustrated Manuscripts, etc. 


Vade-Mecum.’’ 
Denis Archer has 
recently issued Mr. 
Block’s ‘‘ A Short 
History of the Prin- 
cipal London Antiquarian Booksellers and Book Auction- 
eers,’’ at the modest price of 3s. 6d. This originally formed 
an appendix to ‘‘ The Book-Collector’s Vade-Mecum,” and 
has been reprinted in a separate form owing to the prevailing 
demand for its reissue. Denis Archer is also issuing in 
April, at 15s., Mr. Block’s newest production, ‘‘ Key-Books 
of British Authors ’’ (1600-1932), a bird’s-eye view of the 
field of British literature over that period, giving the key- 
book of one thousand one hundred and fifty authors. 
Particulars of the first editions are given, together with a 
critique or notice, mainly of a contemporary nature. There 
is also an index of titles. 

Further evidence of Mr. Block’s undeniable industry 
will be furnished later by the production of a List of 
English Novels, Prose Romances, Short Stories and Transla- 
tions of Foreign Fiction (1740-1850), being an endeavour to 
provide a continuation of Mr. Esdaile’s work which ended 
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at 1739. It will be in several volumes, covering a period 
of outstanding interest in the history of fiction. An index 
of titles will be appended. 

Bibliotheca Typographica ’’: A List of Books about 
Books, by Horace Hart. With an introduction by George 
Parker Winship. (Rochester, New York: The Printing 
House of Leo Hart, 1933). $2.50. One hundred and forty- 
two pages with index. 

Mr. Hart specifies two hundred and forty-seven items 
in a handy guide to reference material. To quote the 
description on the jacket : 

‘“ Taken as a whole, it supplies a general understanding of 
books in all their phases, from materials and processes of 
manufacture to collecting and bibliography. In detail, each 
subject is covered by a representative selection of books 
which provide both specific information and indications of 
where to search for further data.” 

It would be easy to draw attention to some notable 
omissions which I might reasonably expect to find included 
in such a work, but the author’s own preface disarms any 
elaborate criticism. For what it may be worth, I can only 
suggest that even as ‘‘ Sawyer and Darton’s English Books : 
1475-1900,” finds a place in this anthology, so Richard 
Curle’s ‘‘ Collecting American First Editions: its Pitfalls 
and its Pleasures ’’ (Bobbs-Merrill, 1930), which is not dis- 
similar in style or purpose, should be included. Lastly, in 
any work having its inception in Massachusetts, I should 
expect to find some reference to that old stalwart, P. K. 
Foley, whose pioneer work has proved invaluable to subse- 
quent imitators. There may be excellent reasons for the 
omission of Evans and Sabin which escape me, but I do not 
understand their absence from a list of honoured names 
stretching back to Dibdin. 


Summary of Auction Records 

The Sale of Rare Americana from the library of the 
late Levi Z. Leiter, of Chicago and Washington, held 
at the American Art Anderson Galleries, New York, on 
February 15th and 16th last, must rank as one of the most 
successful of a moderate season. The two hundred and 
sixty-three lots produced a total of $74,628, or nearly 
$300 each for the two sessions. Mr. Leiter’s Collection 
was certainly Americana in the fullest sense of the word, 
comprising many of the earlier items and _ possessing 
historical value. It was definitely restricted to the past, 
seventeenth and eighteenth century material abounding, 
with a noticeable absence of Lincoln items, although one 
offering comprised a huge collection of documents relat- 
ing to the Confederate States. Audubon’s ‘ Birds of 
America ’’ (London, .1827—38) realised $5,200, and a copy 
of Eliot’s Indian Bible (Cambridge, Mass., 1680) $1,750. 
Jefferson’s own copy of his ‘‘ Notes on the State of Vir- 
ginia,’’ with maps (London, Stockdale, 1787), made $6,800. 
Six letters of Washington (sold separately) realised $8,775, 
the outstanding item being an eight-page letter written 
from Fredericksburg, on November 14th, 1778, to Henry 
Laurens, President of Congress, giving as his principal 
reason for opposing the invasion of Canada by French and 
American troops the danger of (ultimate) domination of 
America by France. 

The concluding paragraph reads : 

' “As the Marquis (Lafayette) clothed his proposition it 

would seem to originate wholly with himself; but it is far 

from impossible that it had its birth in the Cabinet of France, 
and was put into this artful dress to give it the readier 
currency.”’ 
In passing, it is interesting to note that the second edition 
of William Wood’s ‘‘ New England’s Prospect,’’ in morocco, 
even though the folding map and vocabulary are present, 
brought as much as $200. The market for real Americana 
certainly appears an excellent one, as at all times. 

The sale at Sotheby’s on February 2oth and aist, of the 
Remaining Library of Thomas Hatton, completed a series 
of sales which has been notable both in London and New 
York. The four hundred and forty-two lots produced 
£3,138. A set of “‘ Pickwick ”’ in parts sold for £210, and 
the MacGeorge copy of “* Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ in the original 
parts, £36 (Maggs). Of Galsworthy material, ‘‘ Jocelyn ” 
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was sold for £15 10s. and “‘ A Man of Devon,” £46 (Maggs). 
A set of three signed limited editions of “‘ The White 
Monkey,” The Silver Spoon”’ and “‘ Swan Song”’ pro- 
duced £8 10s. (Export Book Co.). <A fine presentation copy 
from the publishers of *“‘ Workers in the Dawn ”’ to Charles 
Bradlaugh, with a two-page autograph letter from Gissing 
dated October 28th, 1891, realised £130, and Hardy’s 
“A Pair of Blue Eyes,” three volumes (1873), £60, whilst 
“Far From the Madding Crowd,” two volumes (1874), in 
the original green cloth, fetched £36 (Stevens). 

Mr. Bertram Rota secured the three-volume edition of 
“The Trumpet Major’ (1880) at £26, and Heffers of 
Cambridge the three-volume set of “The Dynasts”’ 
(1903-6-8), together with an extra copy of Volume One 
with the title dated 1904, for £65. ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School 
Days ” (Cambridge, 1857), went to Spencer at £32; Law- 
rence’s ‘Seven Pillars of Wisdom ”’ (privately printed, 
1926), £102 (Stevens); Scott’s ‘“‘Guy Mannering,” three 
volumes, uncut, in original boards (Edinburgh, 1815), fell 
to McLeish for £30 ; and the first issue of the first edition 
of Thackeray’s ‘“‘ Vanity Fair,’’ in parts, in wrappers 
(1847-48), was secured by R. Hall at £125. 

Sporting books from the library of Owen Culbertson, 
and other works from the library of Thomas H. Bauchle 
junior, were sold at the American Art Anderson Galleries, 
New York, on February 21st, two hundred and eighty-four 
lots realising $7,921. Conrad (in whose values a certain 
revival has been noticeable of late) was represented by 
“Nostromo ”’ (1904), $35, and Coppard by “ Adam and 
Eve and Pinch Me” (Waltham St. Lawrence, 1921), one 
of five hundred and fifty copies, $20; and ‘‘ The Black 
Dog,’”” London (1923), $15. Fielding’s first published 
work, ‘‘ The Masquerade,” a Poem (London, 1728), brought 
$240; Herman Melville’s ‘‘ Mardi,’’ two volumes (New 
York, 1849), $20. 

The sale of books from various sources at Hodgsons, 
Chancery Lane, on February 22nd, was well attended, 
prices ruling around the average. 

A copy of “ A Shropshire Lad,’’ in original boards (1896), 
sold for £23, and the original MSS. of Arthur Symons’s 
“‘ Confessions,”” about two hundred and nine quarto sheets 
(1930), £40. A set of the Oxford Dictionary, ten volumes 
in twelve, publishers’ half morocco binding (1888-1928), 
realised £56. 


Spring Catalogues 

The Occasional Leaves from the Bookshop of Douglas 
Cleverdon, 18, Charlotte Street, Bristol (ten leaves in 
all), offer much attractive material, including a copy of 
Keats’s Poems (1817), for £125. It is an attractive associa- 
tion copy, lacking the half-title. It belonged to Isabella 
Jane Towers, the daughter of Keats’s schoolmaster, and 
the sister of his friend Charles Cowden Clarke. 

Frank Drayton, 19-23, Post Office Avenue, Bournemouth. 
No. 74. Items on America, Art, Classics, Folk-lore, 
Galsworthy, Ireland, Natural History, Gardening, Sport, 
Theology and sets of Standard Authors. 1,070 items. 

J. Kyrle Fletcher, Ltd., Newport, Monmouthshire. 
Catalogue No. 34. Rare Books and First Editions by 
Eminent Authors. 476 items. 

R. Fletcher Ltd., 9, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. New 
Series, No. 14. Interesting books from the Dowdeswell 
Bequest: Thomas Hatton, etc. 94 items. 

Grafton & Co., 51, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. No. 117. 
On Medicine. 985 items. 

Elkin Mathews, Ltd., 33, Conduit Street, W.1. No. 51. 
Rare Books in English Literature. 754 items. 

G. Michelmore & Co., 5, Royal Opera Arcade, S.W.1. 
Old Books, Autographs and Manuscripts, including Rare 
Bibles, inter alia The First English and the First Printed 
in England; Rare Missals, Breviaries and Other Service 
Books of Various “ Uses.’’ 363 items. 


Myers & Co., 102, New Bond Street, W.1. Catalogue . 


No. 291 for March is in quite the very best tradition of 
this firm. The contents are fittingly referred to as VERY 
Rare Books, comprising in addition some illustrated manu- 
scripts and important autograph letters. 474 items. 
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Perhaps the outstanding item amongst so much of 
interest is the copy of the Third Folio Shakespeare (1664), 
a small folio 13% inches by 8} inches, unwashed and un- 
pressed, bound in contemporary calf, with the name of 
an early owner and date 1726 on title, for which Mr. Myers 
is asking £3,750. This copy contains the dedication to 
the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery. 

As usual there is plenty of historical material and Eliza- 
bethan literature. The Americana is of the highest class, 
notably Thomas Morton’s ‘‘ New English Canaan, or New 
Canaan,” printed at Amsterdam in 1637 (£105). 

Nattali & Maurice, 23, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. Catalogue No. 254 of Books and Autographs contains 
an attractive range of material, mainly modern. The 
prices are modest and, at the moment when a recovery in 
the book business here and in America, long overdue, seems 
well within probability, the time is opportune to seize 
bargains which a few months hence may appear incredible. 
So much material has been sold and sacrificed in the past 
two years, that a genuine shortage will be one of the first 
accompaniments of the return to normal conditions. 
492 items. 

Bertram Rota, 76a, Davies Street, W.1. No. 27: 
Modern First Editions. 826 items. All the moderns are 
represented at the exceptionally low prices to which Mr. 
Rota has accustomed us. 

* * * 


Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade, of Treleaven House, Blundell- 
sands, Liverpool, announces the issue in April of ‘‘ John- 
sonian Gleanings,’ Part VI. Privately printed and 
limited to three hundred and fifty copies of each part. 
Price to subscribers, before issue, one guinea. Subscribers’ 
names are now invited. Mr. Reade also announces that 
he will give £2 1os. each for clean and perfect copies of 
Part I of this series, issued at five shillingsin 1909. Part VI 
above referred to covers the Doctor’s life during the period 
1735-40. 


ANNOTATED LIST OF RECENT 
BOOKS FOR THE COLLECTOR 


By Denis Botterill 


1. Richard Aldington, “‘ All Men are Enemies.” (Chatto.) 
2. Richard Aldington, ‘“‘ The Eaten Heart: Poems.” 
(Chatto.) 


3. Martin Porlock, ‘‘ X v. Rex.’’ (Crime Club.) 


4. Herbert Read, ‘‘ The Innocent Eye.” (Faber & 
Faber.) 
5. Humbert Wolfe, ‘‘ Now a Stranger.’’ (Cassell.) 


6. Christopher Hollis, ‘‘ Dryden.’’ (Duckworth.) 


7. Dorothy Sayers, ‘‘ Murder Must Advertise.” 
(Gollancz.) 
NOTES. 


3. When Mr. Porlock’s last yarn appeared, I said 
“ Stevenson ”’ in a whisper ; as no ardent Stevensonian has 
since attempted my life, I repeat it a little louder, even if 
it is scarcely applicable in this case. 

4 and 5. These memories of childhood are both fas- 
cinating and fashionable. Off-hand I call to mind Lub- 
bock’s ‘‘ Earlham ” and books by Frank Kendon, Romilly 
John and Marcus Cheke. Now Mr. Read’s austerity makes 
an admirable study, and Mr. Wolfe—more light, more 
deliberately literary—is entertaining and pleasant com- 
pany, As little boys, however, the former must have 
been infinitely less troublesome. 

6. A calm, dignified and readable work. 

7. Miss Sayers is good—almost:too good ; but she is too 
much in love with her charming Lord Peter Wimsey. 
This paragon of aristocratic investigators now masters the 
intricacies of the higher advertising, proves himself a minor 
Bradman, and adds a few more belles to his bow. And if 
Miss Sayers’s next book is called ‘‘ Reviewers Should Die,” 
I herewith reveal the identity of the corpse. 
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Fiction 


HUGH WALPOLE AND OTHERS 


All Souls’ Night. 
By Hugh Walpole. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


Better Think Twice About 


"By Luigi Pirandello. 
(Bodley Head.) 
Rinehard. 
By Thomas F. Tweed. 
7s. 6d. (Barker.) 
A Hillside Man. 
By Con O'Leary. 7s. 6d. 
(Lovat Dickson.) 
A Street in Moscow. 
By Ehrenbourg. 


7s. 6d. (Grayson & 
Grayson.) 
The Crumb-Snatchers. 
By Lorna Wood. 
7s. Od. onathan 
Pirandello. ) J 


Mr. Hugh Walpole’s stout volume of short stories is fine 
substantial entertainment. The quotation from which 
the title is taken warns us “a ghost may come,” and in 
several of the stories ghosts do come—terrible ghosts, 
murderous ghosts, little wistful ghosts ; in others, without 
any excursion into the supernatural, Mr. Walpole once 
again proves himself master of the macabre. Mostly he is 
faithful to the scenes with which he has made us startlingly 
familiar: his haunted Cornish villages, suave cathedral 
closes, and (best of all) his Cumberland dales and distant 
views of the fells. “Reconsidering Hugh Walpole, one is 
amazed at his power; at will, he can freeze one’s blood, 
set one’s hair on end, melt one’s heart, sicken one with 
nostalgia ; and here, perhaps more clearly than in a novel, 
one realises his beautiful and firm versatility : which of our 
bright young authors could produce stories as different 
in thought and atmospher¢g as the lovely story ‘‘ A Car- 
nation for an Old Man” is different from dreadful 
“Tarnhelm ”’ ? 

There is less versatility in the thirteen stories by Luigi 
Pirandello, which have been so admirably translated by 
Henrie and Arthur Mayne, and perhaps less entertainment ; 
yet each story is in itself a work of art, the stuff which 
relies neither on language nor opportunity, the stuff of 
life, which will live. With humanity, with philosophy, 
with the mellow humour which is the consolation of 
experience, the author writes of the passions and the follies, 
the joys and the disasters of Sicilian peasants and the 
petit bourgeois of Italy, and only the background of moun- 
tains and olive groves recalls the boundaries of race and 
caste, for these emotions and experiences are universal. 
Cleverness dates like fashionable hats: a year or two, and 
your clever modern novel is absurd, intolerable ; but this 
is a book to be bought and to be cherished, because it is 
literature. : 

Madness is said to be akin to genius : in Colonel Tweed’s 
entertaining book, a blow on the head changes a mediocre 
President of America into the genius or madman who, in 
1940, becomes the economic saviour of the United States 
and later of the world. The book has been loudly praised : 
it is clever and interesting, but its topical nature necessarily 
makes ephemeral reading, and it should not be taken too 
seriously. The salvation of America is accomplished in no 
startling fashion ; in fact, a blow on the head was scarcely 
necessary to suggest the establishment of a paper cur- 
rency, the formation of a National Reconstruction Militia, 
recruited from the ranks of the unemployed, a series of 
soothing wireless talks to the nation, and the appointment 
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in every municipality of a City Manager, who somewhat 
vaguely “‘ redeems the semi-bankrupt city and places it on a 
sound and solvent basis.’’ However, in three years’ time 
America is on her feet again, and the great Rinehard turns 
his attention to still suffering Europe. A World Court is 
established and the foundations of International City laid in 
Ulster. In the dawn of a bright new epoch, Rinehard goes 
home to a dramatic, ingenious, though not unexpected 
disaster. 

The book is good, if grim, fun: there is considerable 
human interest: and the economics may be followed 
without tears. 

Mr. O’Leary’s novel is a very delicate and sensitive piece 
of work. The time is the nineteenth century and the scene 
is first Ireland—Ireland ‘‘ with no hope at all ’’—then, the 
America of the Irish emigrants, California, and at last 
Ireland again. The author is at his best there; against a 
lovely background of Irish scenery, his ‘“‘ young men in a 
hurry ’’ are drawn with a complete understanding of youth 
and of his race. Conal MacDermott’s life in America is 
described with less detail and with much less atmosphere : 
the book is short, and here, I think, Mr. O’Leary has been 
wasteful of his material; he might well have made more 
both of the gold rush and of the escape of the Irish leaders 
from Van Diemen’s Land. Conal is charming, both as a 


. boy and a man; scholarly, loyal, generous, he is of the 


type that leaps to arms in any high cause; and in these 
days, when, both in life and letters, the hero is out of 
fashion, it is a joy to read of him. 


There are many people who make a point of refusing a 
Russian novel, suspecting a melancholy outlook or a string 
of proper names and the trouble of remembering “‘ vitch is 
vitch’’’; to these I would recommend ‘“‘ A Street in Mos- 
cow ’’ as an eminently readable and not uncheerful book. 
Its author, Ilya Ehrenbourg, is a true artist; he has his 
“pivot of repose ’’; and though he writes of Moscow in 
1926, of cruelty and poverty and oppression almost un- 
believable to the English mind, in his mean Protochny 
Street there blossoms, with the abrupt beauty of a Russian 
springtime, the wisdom and nobility of the beggared school- 
master, the love of the hunch-backed violinist, the deathless 
idealism of the girl Tanya; and the story ends on a note of 
pure and reasoned joy. The translation, by Sonia Volo- 
chova, at first unaccountably stilted and confusing, im- 
proves enormously, though the book never quite loses its 
foreign accent. 

In odd contrast comes Miss Wood’s novel, for there is 
poverty but neither beauty nor tragedy in the Liverpool 
flat where live the Cecils—drunken James, cynical Cecilia, 
and their young daughter, Peg. Cecilia, despite her store 
of cheap philosophies, is an ignoble creature, who sends her 
daughter on a country visit to a rich aunt ‘‘ to snap up a 
few of the crumbs that may fall from the rich woman’s 
table,’’ with this last instruction, ‘‘ If you should need any 
money, pretend you lost your purse coming.” Peg has 
“spirit ’’ and the traditional heart of gold, and we are not 
surprised to hear that she was met at the station by a 
“huge blue car” and “‘ at a glance took in a sunburnt 
unshaven face, the hawklike nose, the brown fingers grip- 
ping the steering wheel, the keen, sea-stung eyes.”” The 
path of true love is sufficiently rough to survive three 
hundred pages, but all ends happily for almost every- 
bod 


The first chapters are the best. The makeshift life of 
the poverty-stricken flat are so well observed that one 
regrets that the author did not give us a serious study of 
her Protochny Street. The book is brightly written, 
though in these days of competent writing it is surprising 
to meet our old friends, ‘“‘ the former ’’ and “‘ the latter ” 


and “ Jargon’s dearest child,” the apparently immortal 
** case.” 
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PERSONS AND PLACES 


To Dream Again. 

By John Fisher. 7s. 6d, net. (Dent.) 
Penny Got. 

By Elisabeth Fagan. 7s. 6d. net. 
Miss Marshall Goes to the East. 

By Lesley Smith. 7s. 6d. net. 


(Grayson.) 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


As in his previous novel, ‘“‘ The Uncertain Traveller,’ 
Mr. John Fisher shows in his second book freshness, inven- 
tiveness and a genuine gift for narrative. Like its pre- 
decessor, “To Dream Again” is more remarkable for 
characterisation and psychological analysis than for its 
plot, which is simple almost to the point of banalité. 

But he has chosen a somewhat tangled and, some may 
think, a tedious method of disclosing his tale, following a 
dangerous model, and patience rather than excitement 
must induce the reader to the end. But on the way tedium 
is relieved by several vivid and exciting scenes in the 
island of Hawaii thirty years ago, and by clever and precise 
local details about that glamorous spot. One may criti- 
cise a number of minor points, while rebelling against 
the close and somewhat heavy weave of the story as a whole. 
But persevering, one presently finds oneself possessed of 
a good deal of knowledge of various people’s lives and, 
what is more important, feeling quite sure that all these 
men and women exist at this moment. It is surprising 
how intimate one becomes with the history of Hubert 
Coleman’s early life in Honolulu, of his amorous adven- 
tures and entanglements, his runaway marriage with his 
employer’s daughter, and their poverty-stricken life 
together in San Francisco in the nineties. 

All this is told in retrospect, and we again visit Hawaii 
thirty years later, when Coleman visits it for the last time. 
He goes over the past in his own mind ;_he reflects on the 
foolhardiness of his early youth, his marriage, the birth 
of his son and the death of his wife ;_ the lies and tall stories 
which he retailed to his friends and acquaintances when he 
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returned to England years later. In his mind again he 
meets his long-dead wife, for the first time and for the last. 
There are interruptions, the intrusion of the unimportant 
present. . . . So the tale ends, and he sails away again 
from the island. It is an intrigate story and certainly well 
done, compelling the reader to go back and re-read many 
pages in order to force the reluctant past into lif r 
something very like it. : es 

“Penny Got”’ is the product of a gracious, whimsical] 
mind ; the author is observant, discriminating, and more- 
over possesses a nice sense of the uses of sentiment. Accord- 
ingly it is strange that the book does not leave an altogether 
satisfactory impression, or rather that as a whole it does 
not hold well together. A possible reason for this lies 
in the fact that it is an old farm-hoide in Warwickshire 
that narrates the births, fortunes and fates of the Partridge 
family that has lived within its walls for three generations, 
A story of this type is bound to make continuous and 
exacting demands on a writer. Miss Fagan’s talent how- 
ever is large enough for the task, and she surmounts with 
success the difficulties imposed by the lack of external 
incident and movement inevitable in a chronicle of this 
kind. It is an original and convincing piece of work, rich 
in historical and topographical detail, and the reader who 
takes the trouble over it will be amply rewarded. 

Miss Lesley Smith’s lively and entertaining account of 
her heroine’s adventures in the Orient has to be read to 
be fully enjoyed. Elizabeth Marshall had been brought 
up in old-fashioned and rather humdrum surroundings, 
and when her invalid mother dies and leaves her free, with 
a liberal and assured income, Elizabeth decides to see 
something of life and the world. This is a light-hearted 
and swift-moving record of her travels, and the book 
combines all the thrills and surprises of a travelogue with 
a clean and fragrant love-story that pursues its way, 
through trials and difficulties, to a happy ending. 
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SEVERAL PEOPLE 


Prince Pax. 
By George Sylvester Viereck and Paul Eldridge. 
(Duckworth.) 


7s. 6d. 


I Dwelt in High 
Places. 
By Marjorie 
Bowen. 7s. 6d 
(Collins.) 
Belardo. 
By Durward Grin- 
stead. 7s. 6d. 
(Grayson.) 
Separate Paths. 
By Barbara 


Goolden. 7s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Dr. Sam. 
By Margaret 
Rivers Larminie. 
7s. 6d. 
Head.) 
The Second Tigress. 
By “ Ganpat.”’ 


Miss Barbara Goolden. 


(Bodley 


“Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose,” is the link 
that binds together these six studies of human nature in 
widely dissimilar circumstances. No matter whether it 
is the humdrum life of England or Elizabethan Europe 
or the Eastern jungles of to-day, the individual’s emotions 
are essentially the same. Thus in “ Prince Pax”’ Mr. 
Viereck and Mr. Eldridge lightly but surely describe the 
confusion into which civilisation is drifting. Prince Pax 
is the ultra-modern ruler of an ancient kingdom. Intelli- 
gent, beneficent, a master of science, he endeavours to 
utilise his knowledge to coerce the world into peace. The 
time is not specifically stated, but we infer the action to 
take place within the next twenty years, and the conflict 
of old prejudices with new opportunities is most soundly 
analysed. It is indeed a remarkable piece of workman- 
ship, admirably planned and fitted together. The character 
of the Prince is medieval. He is a fanatic and a tyrant, 
labouring with democratic philanthropy for the weal of 
mankind. In such a scene the faithful retainer and the 
fairy princess blend harmoniously with robots and electric 
rays, and if the switches in the laboratory and the television 
conversations are a little like Hollywood in effect and 
conception, the moral drawn from them is most subtly 
and convincingly different. 

It is interesting to pass from the era of up-to-the-minute 
experimentally proved science of “‘ Prince Pax’”’ to the 
cloudy visionary researches of Dr. Dee and Edward Kelley 
in “‘ I Dwelt in High Places.’’ Here Miss Bowen, with all 
her usual skill, describes a phase in the life of John Dee— 
that sadly abused philosopher and sage. Dee’s laboratory 
is devoted to magic crystals and MSS. No quantum or 
relativity theories here; all is guesswork and fancy. 
And yet Miss Bowen has made a very beautiful story out 
of kind Dr. Dee, his wife and his unstable, gifted assistant 
Kelley. Without undue labouring of the background, she 
builds up a strong picture of the manners and customs of 
that day, and against it the modernity of the characters 
and situations show up in strong relief. 

There is perhaps some resemblance between Miss 
Bowen’s sketch of Kelley and Mr. Durward Grinstead’s 
portrait of Lope de Vega—Spanish dramatist and adven- 
turer. At least in the earlier pages of the last named, the 
strutting and swaggering point to similarity of type. In 
the opening scenes Vega appears, as no doubt he was, a 
trivial, conceited young man avid for love, but quite callous 
of the partners of his adventures ; but as the tale proceeds 
an imperceptible change is felt. With great skill Mr. 
Grinstead conducts his hero through all the stages of 
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braggart and libertine to a grave, deep-feeling man, 
poignantly concerned with the realities of love, life and 
death. So gradually however has the reformation come 
about that from page to page we are conscious only of the 
smooth unfolding of character, and never for a moment 
feel any break or incongruity in the sequence. Vega’s 
dramas and farces, and the part they played in his life, 
are touched on by Mr. Grinstead with admirable discretion. 
His hero is influenced and swayed by his work, but it is the 
emotions and events of his actual life that mould and 
control him, and that despite his own often quoted boast 
or excuse that his behaviour was to be attributed to his 
search for inspiration. 

“Separate Paths,”” by Miss Barbara Goolden, takes us 
into a very different atmosphere from the colourful, 
romantic one of Old Spain. We are back again in London, 
and watching the cool sanity with which middle class 
families confront their difficulties. Miss Goolden’s style is 
brisk. Her treatment of her situations suggests a strong 
tradition of ‘“‘ Keep smiling and waste no words”; but 
we cannot help feeling sometimes that she is forgetting 
what emotions the tradition is designed to mask. In this 
book the problems of a mother, her grown-up son and 
daughter and youngest child are shown to impinge in- 
evitably on each other, although in the main isolated. The 
idea is well worked out and the central figure of the mother 
excellently drawn, but there is a lack of spontaneity, a lack 
of concern in the reactions of the young people themselves, 


- in their loves and conflicts, that tends to devitalise the 


whole, despite the vigour of each incident and Miss 
Goolden’s unfailing humour. ‘“‘ Dr. Sam,” by M. Rivers 
Larminie, is interesting and sensitive, showing a just 
appreciation of the average man’s caprices and weakness, 
and an understanding recognition of his virtues. The 
perplexities and eventual happiness of a good-natured 
hedonist provide the theme, and we feel at once that in 
Dr. Sam we are face to face with a creature of flesh and 
blood. One who, if his self-indulgence involves him in 
troublesome obligations, honestly does his best to fulfil 
them, even when he cannot forbear a backward glance 
of regret or exasperation. Miss Rivers Larminie unravels 
a somewhat complicated skein with certainty and an 
element of the unexpected that gains by her quiet 
method of narration. 

A tale by “‘Ganpat”’ is always a welcome experience, 
and ‘“‘The Second Tigress’ has all the tonic quality 
characteristic of its writer. At home as he is both in 
East and West, ‘‘ Ganpat’s’’ adventurers of the Burmese 
jungle are no mere puppets of knife thrusts and pistol shots, 
but normal people moved as normal people would be in 
conditions of strife and peril, and therefore enthralling as the 
old hero of a ‘thriller’? could never be. Neither does 
“‘Ganpat ”’ make the mistake of eliminating every trace of 
the exoticism and savagery of the wild. The Second Tigress 
herself is a memorable figure—beautiful, pitiless, rabid— 
but a human being actuated by motives which govern 
civilised and uncivilised alike, and her thirst for vengeance, 
her bravery, her battles with the white travellers and her 
eventual defeat are illuminated with a very compelling 
glamour. 


LIVINGSTONES. 
Press.) 


By Derrick Leon. tos. 6d. (Hogarth 
Mr. Leon has a meticulous eye for detail, and describes 
neatly and clearly many people of differing classes of 
society whom he has brought together in this novel. Their 
habitations, either sordid or splendid, are also painstakingly 
described, but with such impartiality that the reader is 
apt to become interested in nothing told him. Even when 
the trade depression sweeps over the book and forces one 
character to drown himself, our sorrow is not poignant. 
If Mr. Leon insists upon taking such realistic photographs, 
he should choose a more promising subject than this 
present collection of essentially uninteresting people. 
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FIRST NOVELS 


The Twilight Age. 

By A. Prophett. 7s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.) 
Little Victims. 

By Richard Rumbold. 7s. 6d. 
Bride of Quietness. 


(Fortune Press.) 


By Alexander Knox. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
Zelma. 

By Vivian Ellis. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
Storied Urn. 


By Audrey Jennings. 7s. 6d. 


Of the five novels with which I have to deal this month, 
two of them are serious books which invite, and perhaps 
deserve serious consideration. They are written by young 
men—I presume that Mr. Prophett is young, and the 
publishers tell us that Mr. Rumbold is still an under- 
graduate—who regard the novel, as many others have 
before them, not as a work of art, at least not primarily 
so, but rather as a vehicle for philosophy. This is fashion- 
able just now, which is odd, because in other arts, painting, 
sculpture and music in particular, it is considered thoroughly 
old-fashioned to be representative—representation being 
often used as if it were the antithesis of art. There is of 
course another current in fiction which appears to be 
running the other way, in which, as far as one can find any- 
thing in it comprehensible at all, everything is subordinated 
to the search for the pure art-form. I think we need to 
clear our minds of a good deal of lumbering misconception 
about this matter, and the best way of doing it is to bear 
in mind two things: first that the purpose of artistic 
endeavour, if faithful and properly directed, is to relate 
in some way the universal and the particular, either by 
treating the finite, humanity, the world of the senses 
and so forth in such a way that in some measure its relation 
to the absolute, the eternal, the infinite is discerned, or by 
treating the universal in such a way that the place of the 
particular is seen in it; and secondly that all art pre- 
supposes an audience. 

The fact that an artist has at times protested that he 
worked for no eyes but his own, is immaterial; either he 
was unconsciously lying or he was of such psychological 
stuff that he was his own audience. Similarly deeply 
religious artists can and do make God their own audience. 
If we get these truths clear we can see that the one school 
in fiction has forgotten the audience altogether, and 
appears to care less than tuppence whether anyone under- 
stands what they write or not; the other school writes 
as the parson preaches, with a congregation always in 
front, created for no immediate purpose but to absorb a 
particular idea. We must not discourage the young author 
from presenting an idea; what he must do however is to 
be true to his artistic ideal, as the faithful preacher is to his, 
and bring his audience in touch, though ever so little, with 
the universal and the infinite. 

This is just where these two young authors fail. Whether 
young men or women should be dissuaded from writing 
fiction I am not sure. If they were we should miss some 
very entertaining books and some very good ones. But it 
is certain that, speaking very broadly and generally, a 
young man—and for some reason less emphatically a young 
woman—in writing a novel makes a hash of the job, and 
more often than not is discouraged and never tries again ; 
whereas if he had written essays, criticism, history, even 
poetry, become a journalist and reported funerals and fires 
or, better still, gone on the Stock Exchange or enlisted in 
the Navy, he would, always provided he has it in him 
to be an artist, in due course write something worth having. 

These two young men are thoughtful, sensitive young 
men. They are worried about the world, about humanity 
and chiefly about their own souls, as is the fashion to-day 
and, as again is the fashion, when reticence is called re- 
pression and self-control is regarded as a thing dangerous 
and evil, they find an urge to pour it out into somebody’s 
sympathetic ear. One of these young men assures us 
that his characters are imaginary, and I expect the other 
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thinks so to, but I am as sure as I am that it is my hand 
writing these words, that one of the characters at least in 
each novel.is not imaginary, and that whether Mr. Rumbold 
and Mr. Prophett are depicted as a whole or in bits, they 
are here in these books, or these books would not have 
been written. Each author is concerned with the problem 
of one little person, less important in the scheme of things 
than a cheese-mite in Stilton cheese, and his interest is mis- 
directed and unworthy if he claims to be an artist, and he 
must claim that if he sets out to write a novel, unless he 
can show the relation of the mite to the cheese, so that 
we other mites are in some infinitesimal degree enlightened 
as to our relation also. 

Mr. Prophett’s book is very considerably the better of 
the two. He writes better, builds his story better, has 
the glimmer of a sense of humour and succeeds in holding 
his readers’ interest. For Mr. Rumbold I felt sorry, as I 
should feel sorry if a man came and told me about the 
mortal illness of his grandmother, but I could not admire 
his craftsmanship nor could I find myself in any way 
interested in his characters. I suspect that both authors 
feel better now they have unburdened themselves ; perhaps 
they will now set themselves to inquire first whether they 
are going to write novels, and secondly what is the best 
discipline for them to undergo before they begin. Mr. 
Prophett I recommend to try again; as to Mr. Rumbold’s 
future in this line I am more dubious. 
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Mr. Alexander Knox does not and never will bother 
much about art. He is the story-teller pure and simple, 
and he is going to be a pretty good one. ‘“‘ Bride of Quiet- 
ness’ is a simple American story, with an idyll of young 
love occupying the bulk of it, told with a slight overdose 
of the saccharine which we are apt to get in American 
stories. It is perhaps right to warn old-fashioned readers 
that some scenes of the idyll are rather startlingly natural- 
istic and, I am inclined to think, unnecessarily so. 

Mr. Vivian Ellis has made a name for himself as a com- 
poser, and in “ Zelma ”’ he proves that he can write a good 
yarn as well as a good tune. Here again is nothing high- 
falutin—a plain, straightforward tale of stage life, with 
a central character very attractive and alive. 

‘*Storied Urn” is the nearest to a work of genuine 
artistry of the five novels, and Miss Jennings is more likely 
than the rest to write a first-class book. ‘‘ Storied Urn” 
is not first-class, partly because of a lack of distinction in 
the writing, impossible to illustrate, but to me as I read 
quite certain, and partly because the character of Danger- 
field, the ‘‘ star’’ of the tragedy, is not consistent. That 
a man might murder his rival, marry a girl who loathed 
him, break his word to her and possess her against her will, 
and all the time be really and deeply in love with her, is of 
course not impossible. The point is that Miss Jennings did 
not succeed in making me believe it of Dangerfield and 
Evadne. R. S. Forman, 


MORE SHORT STORIES 


Vagabond Flag. 
By Essex Brooke. 7s. 6d. 
The Story Without An End. 
By H. E. Bates. 5s. (White Owl Press.) 
Sympathy, and Other Stories. 


(Jonathan Cape.) 


By Peter Quennell. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 
Outside Eden. 
By J. C. Squire. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


Though the publishers of “ Vagabond Flag ”’ are silent 
concerning the whos and whys of its author, I assume 
that this is a first book. As such it is unusual. I also 
assume, though the name may seem to contradict me, 
that the author is a woman. The tales seem to me to 
betray a feminine insight; and they are particularly 
successful in revealing (without a trace of sentimentalism) 
the speech and emotions of childhood. There are sixteen 
tales, and I like them all. If I were compelled to make a 
choice it would be “ The Musical Box ’’—though I know 
I should immediately wish I had chosen “‘ Rachel Felicitas ”’ 
or “The Toy Room ”’ or “‘ Let Us Never Be Confounded.”’ 
It might be complained that, like so many of the short 
stories of to-day, they are slight; but in this case at least 
the slightness is in the theme rather than in any shallow- 
ness of content. Indeed, to condemn such stories for not 
being more substantial would be rather like condemning 
a blue-tit for not being an eagle. ‘‘ The Musical Box,” 
for instance, concerns the radiance of a child’s fifth birth- 
day, and tells how that radiance was irretrievably dimmed 
by Aunt Rachel's pin-pricking insinuations that the world 
was governed by moral values. The theme is brief enough 
—only sixteen pages; but when one has finished reading 
the tale, the still pool of our consciousness (we find) has been 
troubled and the ripples begin to widen out unendingly. 
There are also tales of more apparently ambitious theme— 
but not necessarily of deeper import; tales like ‘‘ Vagabond 
Flag itself and Pink May.”” Sometimes I seemed to find 
hints of a sensitiveness much akin to Katherine Mansfield’s ; 
but the hint would quickly vanish. For Essex Brooke is an 
individual writer. How her tales will wear, I would not like 
to say; but reading them now, I know that I am quickened 
by them into an excitement not unlike that which accom- 
panies the first undeniable signs of approaching spring. 

Incidentally, is not the title of the book taken from: 

“* Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream, 


Goes to and back, lackeying the varying tide, 
To rot itself with motion.” 


In which case it is odd that the dust cover should be 
decorated with a streaming pennon, 


By C. Henry Warren 


There is some affinity between the tales in ‘‘ Vagabond 
Flag’’ and some which Mr. Bates has written. Both 
authors have in unusual measure the gift of capturing the 
more elusive emotions of our lives and of tethering them 
in words. Of the two stories in the present tiny volume 
for instance, ‘‘ The Country Doctor ’’ might almost have 
been conceived in the mind of either writer. A spinster 
attends a sale of the effects of a bachelor doctor, and buys 
his guns—that is all. The slightness of the theme how- 
ever does not really matter here. What does matter is 
that the author has opened another window and let in a 
little more sunlight to the mind’s dark chamber. The 
title-story is rather more ambitious. It depicts the 
tragedy of an oppressed and persecuted boy-waiter in a 
Soho restaurant—one of those ‘‘ who cannot escape.”” Two 
good stories; though five shillings is surely rather a lot 
to pay for forty pages ? 

Mr. Quennell’s five stories are in an altogether different 
category. They are long short stories, and are as sophisti- 
cated and subtle as those of “‘ Vagabond Flag ”’ are simple 
and direct. Each represents a similar moment in the 
evolution of the characters presented; the moment of 
dawning sympathy and consequent understanding. The 
first story for instance tells of a woman’s journey out to 
China, and of how the unusual contacts formed in such novel 
circumstances effected a change of heart that was not the 
less revolutionary for being so unobtrusive. Mr. Quennell 
loads every rift of his prose with ore. He has a perceptive 
eye and is quite masterly in defining emotions by subtle 
analogy. And yet I find a certain dryness in his stories— 
as if a sensuous artist were to be betrayed by the insistence 
of a too clever brain. 

** Outside Eden ”’ is in the main a collection of literary 
comedies ; not so much a contribution to the art of the 
short story as the racy, after-dinner anecdotes (rather long 
drawn out) of a literary man with a considerable flair for 
satire. You may not want to read them a second time, but 
you will confess they were amusing enough at the first. 
One tells for example of how a young man carried off the 
prize in a poetical drama competition with ‘‘A Blot on 
the Scutcheon’’; another tells how the author might 
have met (but never did meet) one Vladimir Ulianoff— 
“that is to say Lenin’’—and yet another makes havoc 
of the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. All have the same 
exuberance, the same ingenuity, the same dramatic surprise 
—and, alas, the same sawdust substitute for warm, human 
blood. 
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“MURDER DID YOU SAY?” 


The Prime Minister’s Pencil. 


By Cecil Waye. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton,) 
Sweet Danger, 

By Margery Allingham. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
X v. Rex. 

By Martin Porlock. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
The Transatlantic Ghost. 

By Dorothy Gardiner. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 
Murder By Suggestion. 

By Edward Acheson. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Ask a Policeman. 


By Anthony Berkeley, Milward Kennedy, Gladys 
Mitchell, John Rhode, Dorothy L., Sayers and Helen 
Simpson. 7s, 6d. (Barker.) 


Here are some twenty murders distributed over six 
books. Mass murder, one might call it. And the thought 
comes to one—why is it that ninety-nine per cent. of what 
are called mystery novels deal with murder? A mere 
problem in detection seems not enough. That could be 
found in the elucidation of the theft of a pound note or the 
discovery of an anonymous letter writer. But the reader 
apparently wants more—and, the bloodier the crime, the 
better he is pleased. Why is it? Do we like to be com- 
fortably frightened or is it the stirrings in us of our primitive 
forefathers who killed as and how they liked ? It almost 
seems as if there were some connection between the ending 
of public executions in this country and the beginnings of 
the crime novel. For those then who demand fictional 
murder here is plenty of choice. 

Does the murder of a prime minister thrill you ? Follow 
Mr. Waye’s ingenious plot. It would be unfair to give 
away his solution, but I can tell you that this crime is 
worth investigating. It is another Christopher Perrin case 
and it takes all that affable hero’s wits and courage to lay 
his men by the heels. And the dénouement is well worked 
out and unforeseeable. 

Miss Allingham’s first book was of the “ problem-in- 
detection’ type. In ‘“‘ Sweet Danger’’ she strikes new 
ground, and successfully encroaches on the field of Mr. 
Buchan. She has so much imagination that she can 
lavishly afford to throw into one book what more niggardly 
novelists would spread out over two or three; her wit is 
delightful ; and her characters—or rather her nice char- 
acters—are exactly the sort of people one would like to 
meet. 

This book deals with the search for ancient jewels and 
documents that will establish England’s rights over a tiny 
Adriatic state. The chase begins on the Riviera, but it is 
when it reaches an old mill in the heart of Suffolk that 
incident follows breathless incident. Revolver shots, 
witchcraft, strange corpses, ancient ruins and humorous 
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By Marcus Magill 


interludes are spun together in a web of mystery that will, I 
guarantee, hold you enthralled. 

Messrs. Collins, by their Crimes Club, tell us that “‘ X v. 
Rex ” is the best mystery novel to be published by them 
this month. The Book Society, which flings a wider net 
into the sea of fiction, has also recommended Mr. Porlock’s 
book. To which I diffidently retort that, good as this novel 
is, I would back Miss Allingham to give the author two 
chapters’ start and beat him for thrills every time. 

“xX” is a madman with a grudge against the police ; 
so he murders individual policemen when he can—which 
is quite often. I lost count, but I fancy the murders in 
this book run well into double figures. Those who like 
their blood hot and sticky should read Mr. Porlock, but 
those who prefer to exercise their wits on a problem will 
not find it here. There are no clues to the murderer until 
his delayed appearance at the end of the book. The 
author writes entertainingly and his characterisation is 
neat and amusing, but it is a pity that he did not avoid 
the old device of introducing extracts from the murderer’s 
diary, for they are unconvincing and unnecessary. 

““The Transatlantic Ghost’? and “Murder by Sug- 
gestion’ are both staged in America where towns are 
‘**burgs ’’ and coins are “‘ bucks,’’ but that is their only 
similarity. The former is a rather unreal story of murder 
in an old castle transported by a millionaire from England 
to Los Angeles. The solution to the crimes can be guessd 
early on, and personally I found the thrills few and far 
between, but Miss Gardiner gives us a Cairn terrier who 
is worth all the rest of the story. Velma is a joy 
whenever she appears. 

Mr. Acheson’s plot concerns an unsuccessful crime story 
writer who tries to commit the perfect crime he has been 
unable to make convincing on paper. In spite of a murder 
he did not foresee, he gets away with it and an innocent man 
is arrested. The ensuing trial is well told and the murderer’s 
guilty reactions to quite innocent moves on the part of 
the police are cleverly depicted. The end of the tale 
seemed to me to show a falling off, but it is an interesting 
book. 

‘** Ask a Policeman ”’ is at once a good joke and a good 
mystery. Mr. Kennedy must have congratulated himself 
on being able to set the ball rolling at the feet of so brilliant 
a team. We have Miss Sayers showing us how Roger 
Sheringham works, and Mr. Berkeley giving a perfect 
picture of Lord Peter Wimsey; Miss Mitchell is not so 
happy in her imitation of Miss Simpson, but the latter 
has hit off Miss Mitchell’s curiously angular style exactly. 
Mr. Rhode also contributes a good chapter. As for the 
plot—well, the ‘“‘ murderee ”’ is a newspaper peer, and the 
principal suspects an Archbishop, an Assistant Com- 
missioner of Police and a Chief Whip. And what could be 
fairer than that ? 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 


By Amabel Williams-Ellis. 6s. net. (Heinemann.) 


In those happy pre-War days careers were easy to choose 
and to enter, but now that there are so few openings for 
even the best qualified, guidance is required to instruct the 
young how and what to choose. Not more than five or ten 
per cent. of boys choose a career early in life and stick to 
their choice. These are usually those who decide to enter 
the Navy or engineering. Many parents are most lax in 
choosing careers for their sons or helping them to do so. 
Many boys leave the university without any idea of what 
they will do. It is difficult to say at what age a boy’s 
profession should be chosen, as boys develop at such 
different ages. Those who leave school at fourteen have 
to take what they can get; those who leave at sixteen 
have a little more time to choose but they have usually to 
enter the lower ranks of clerkdom or of industry. It is 


about seventeen that a boy or girl can best be consulted 
seriously as to his or her future. By that time it will have 
become apparent whether the student prefers the literary 
or mathematical parts of study. That will give an in- 
dication of the probable lines of approach and a parent can 
place the pros and cons of each likely profession before his 
offspring. Miss Hughes’s ‘‘ Careers for our Sons” is full 
of practical information; Miss Williams-Ellis has had 
another intention. Her book can be put into the hands of 
children of fourteen and over; it describes a day in the 
life of a doctor, nurse, biologist, botanist, chemist, pros- 
pector, engineer, architect and others. As this is called 
Part I it is to be presumed Part II will deal with the other 
professions, such as law and accountancy. There is a 
short bibliography which might easily be enlarged. This 
book should be included in all school libraries. 


Der V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 
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For the Writers of To-Morrow 


THE BOOKMAN 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
By Alfred Dunning 


Last time we discussed the question of your specialising 
and writing ‘‘ feature ’’ articles. The successful journalist 
however has a catholic taste in affairs which leads him to 
“know something about everything ”’ as well as “‘ every- 
thing about something.” 

But this does not mean that your aim should be to amass 
facts and figures, statistics and quotations (together with 
a corresponding increase of boredom in your conversation). 
The difference between the journalist and the average 
man of all-round interest lies in the fact that, although the 
former may not actually carry a great deal more informa- 
tion than the latter, he usually knows better where to lay 
his hands on it when it is needed. 

You have but to look at the news columns of any daily 
or evening paper to see this knowledge in action. It dis- 
plays itself even better in the provincial Press than in 
London publications. An earthquake occurs in the Far 
East, let us say. Immediately below the report of the 
disaster (received from a News Agency) is a short inter- 
view with a local resident who has lived several years in 
. the devastated area. Or perhaps the person interviewed 
is an expert on earthquakes—living maybe in the street 
next to your own but, until revealed by the Press, all 
unknown to you. 

This ability to go straight to any one of a hundred 
fountain-heads of information is well worth acquiring. 
The most obvious beginning to make is in connection with 
your libraries. No doubt you already know the facilities 
they offer in lending books—including, I hope, their aid in 
obtaining special books for students. 

The Reference Department is the one to investigate 
most thoroughly, and while you are about it you may find 
it useful to establish personal contact with the librarian. 
He will almost certainly prove willing to carry out any 
research you require. It is not long ago that I needed some 
references to the subject of ‘‘ Conversation as an Art ’’—a 
topic on which there would scarcely appear to be a big 
literature. A phone call to a librarian acquaintance 
brought me no fewer than five closely written foolscap 
pages of references—every one of them available for further 
reading in the books and newspaper files stored in the 
library. The search would have taken me weeks, whereas 
I was able to complete the article within twenty-four 
hours of enlisting the aid of the library. 

Another source of information for the free-lance, and 
one not generally known, is the library kept by every 
up-to-date newspaper. In most cases the papers offer their 
readers a service of research, and especially where past 
events in the paper’s circulation area are concerned, this 
can prove invaluable to the young writer. 


There are of course sources of information other than 
these. Many towns nowadays run publicity or develop- 
ment offices, to supply visitors or prospective residents with 
information regarding the town. These organisations are 
usually glad to assist journalists who wish to write about 
the district—provided of course they do not write dis- 
paragingly. 

Still another way in which the free-lance may obtain 
information is to subscribe to a press-cutting agency. 
This however is somewhat expensive, and only to be used 
in special cases. It is really a method for the specialist 
who wishes to see what other specialists in his subject are 
writing. Of course, a collection of cuttings once acquired 
and covering a number of topics may prove a valuable work 
of reference if properly catalogued. 

All these methods of obtaining information have one 
common drawback—the information is not new. It may 
be used as a background for “ news’”’ but, except in 
dealing with such topics as the one on conversation 
which I mentioned, it cannot be published for its own 
sake. 

New information—which is what editors pay for—is 
best obtained through the ears rather than the eyes, and 
for this purpose you must acquire a veal—not simulated— 
interest in your fellows, no matter what types they are. 
I am not writing here of interviews which call for special 
treatment in a later article, but rather of those day-to-day 
chats at which the good journalist is an adept, especially 
in listening. It is true you may hear a deal of useless 
chatter, but in the midst of it may come a sentence which 
hints at a ‘‘ story,”’ and there is your opportunity. It was 
thus that I once heard a smuggling story from an old, old 
seaman whose obsession was to talk about his garden, It 
took several talks to get it complete, but it was worth 
printing, whereas the old man’s observations on cabbages 
were simply enthusiastic commonplaces. Have you ever 
considered that even the most “ ordinary ”’ of your acquaint- 
ances—of strangers too—has probably one unique experi- 
ence to record? He may have forgotten it, but a writer 
is also an inquirer. 

Competition 

This month’s competition is not exactly designed as a 
supplementary ‘ exercise’’ to the above -article, but it 
should offer scope for the exercise of your ingenuity. Write 
out a conversation between yourself and a stranger (loca- 
tion and circumstances as you will), making it mundane 
save in respect of one sentence which must contain the 
“clue ’’ to a story. Aim at convincing dialogue, in which 
your efforts to pursue the clue further are frustrated. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR APRIL 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than May 12th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 

“The Prize Page,’”’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 
THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OneE GuInEA for the best sonnet on America. 


II.—There is a tradition that Lord Thomond brought 
Charles II to Henry Cromwell’s house at 


Spinney Abbey in 1671; a suggestion of this 
kind was made, but there is no evidence that 
it was carried out, and posterity can only wish 
that the visit had taken place and that Samuel 
Pepys had accompanied his royal master. 
HALF A GuINEA for the best extract from the 
famous Diary describing this interview, in not 
more than two hundred and fifty words. 

III.—HatrF A Guinea for the best four-line epigram on 
the Oxford Union decision “‘ that this House 
would under no circumstances fight for King 
or Country.” 

IV.—TuHREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
English poetry in the seventeenth century 
applicable to any book advertised in this number. 

V.—TueE BookmaN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a competition. 
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Results of February Competitions 


I.—OneE GuInEA for the best open letter of apprecia- 
tion or criticism, in not more than two hundred 
words, addressed to any author named in the 
February number, is awarded to John Coghlan, 
7, Vincent Street, Berkeley Road, Dublin, for 
the following : 


A LETTER OF APPRECIATION TO MISS MARY 
BUTTS. 
MADAM, 

I do not think that the “common reader ’”’ altogether 
realises what an original figure you are in English fiction. 
You have a strong, vivid style, a poetic imagination and a 
mischievous sense of humour. 

And how well you know your own limitations! For 
even in your longer stories it is the continuous, cumulative 
accounts of little curious happenings, mental adventures, 
spiritual discoveries that make your work so fascinating. 
Even the characters in your stories are often seen as 
curious beings ; some of them are spectacles that appear 
to fascinate by their very strangeness and perversity. At 
the same time you have given us so much that is fine 
and memorable in your books that it would be ungenerous 
to cavil. Every artist has his (or her) own peculiar artistic 
vision; it is the only method of making reality fresh 
and therefore recognisably real. You always achieve this 
reality in your books, and one feels in them that one has 
a faithful imaginative account of experience. As a result 
your work is as original as that of any living novelist, as 
was recognised almost from the first by the critical and 
discriminating reader. 

Yours truly, 
JoHN COGHLAN. 


We also highly commend Yvonne Hallam (Notting- 
ham), Roger Till (Reading), John E. Rodgers (West 
Ealing), Captain R. De La Bere (Cranwell), M. T. 
Coghlan (Dublin), John E. Woods (Coventry), G. C. B. 
Cotterell (Mobberley), J. Crosthwaite (Houghton-le- 
Spring), I. M. Asbury (Kensington), Fred Urquhart 
(Edinburgh). 


II.—HatF A GUINEA for the best description in prose 
or verse, not exceeding two hundred and fifty 
words, of the modern youth or girl as any 
famous character in fiction of the past might 
speak of him or her, has been awarded to each 
of the following :—L. V. Upward, 3, Adamson 
Road, Hampstead, N.W.3, for the following : 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD ON THE MODERN 
GIRL. 


The chit, I thought, expressed her sentiments upon 
the occasion of our meeting in a very coarse manner, when 
she observed that by God! I gave her a pain in the neck ! 
And this was because, upon greeting her, I had ventured 
to remark that in my estimation it was inadvisable to 
tamper so extensively with the gifts of nature, implying 
thereby that I failed to approve of the manner in which 
she had endeavoured to enrich a naturally excellent com- 
plexion with the aid of cosmetics. Once or twice also she 
mortified me sensibly by slipping out an oath (though I am 
since informed that swearing is perfectly fashionable). 

But I could have borne all this, had she not made some 
display of other accomplishments which provided, all too 
plainly, yet further evidence as to the indifference of her 
upbringing. For upon my preparing to take my departure 
she said, striking me violently in the middle: ‘‘ Half a mo, 
old bean! Give us a light!’’ Whereupon she drew from 
a receptacle which she was carrying a paper tube contain- 
ing tobacco, and this she thrust into her mouth, intimating 
that I should apply a lighted taper to the further end. 
Such grossness was more than I could tolerate, and forth- 
with I left her to her own devices. 


and M. L. Watts, Clough Mount, Chatburn, 


Clitheroe, Lancs, for the following : 
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Just Published 


The 
Art and Craft 
of Writing 


By J. W. MARRIOTT. 


Tue AuTuHor has had over 20 years’ experience 
as a free-lance journalist, author, and editor. 
His unorthodox views on the teaching of English 
have resulted in over 100,000 copies of his 
A Year’s Work in English having been sold. 


5/- net 


Tuts Book, for intelligent young men and 
women, offers practical advice on writing for 
profit. With common sense and humour Mr. 
Marriott, under four headings (General Princi- 
ples, The Writing of Articles, The Writing 
of Short Stories, The Writing of Novels), 
discusses in an unconventional way the im- 
portance of similes, the rhythms of prose, the 
beauty of words, the use of dialogue, the sense 
of form, journalism as a business, tendencies 
of modern fiction, etc. 


** A BIG BOOK, aimed at the writer who has a 
good knowledge of the mechanics of his art, 
but wants help in matters of style and marketing 
his wares. IT CAN BE RECOMMENDED UN- 
RESERVEDLY AS ONE OF THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
STIMULATING, KNOWLEDGEABLE, AND ENTERTAIN- 
INGLY WRITTEN BOOKS ON THE SUBJECT.”— 

Everyman 


From all booksellers. Write for prospectus to 
HARRAP (PUBLICITY DEPT. BM) 


39, PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Free Lessons 
for New Writers 


OVER 1,000 publications require articles and short stories 

from outside writers. Qualify by post to earn money 
by your penin spare time. Fill in and post this advertise- 
ment and we will send you a free lesson of the Institute's 
famous postal course in journalism and short story writing. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. T/93) 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


The modern youth ? Much virtue in that ‘‘ modern ’”’! 
The word is surely a misnomer, quite, 
For just the same old primrose path is trodden 
That erstwhile damned my soul to endless night. 
Yet would-be up-to-date young men still plod on 
In vice as something startling, though they might 
Have learnt from my example, faute de mieux, 
That decadence is hopelessly vieux jeu. 


The same old peccadilloes, with a hint 
Of something rather fast supply the data ; 
The same old trick of viewing life asquint. 
(At Oxford it’s the thing to be a hater.) 
The same old eager dashing into print 
While still they’re in the arms of Alma Mater ; 
The same old milk-and-water execrations, 
All published in the same old publications. 
I look in vain for something piquant, new, 
About to-day’s young man, but I’m afraid he’s 
An utter bore. The best thing I can do 
Is to return with all due speed to Hades. 
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For there at least an entertaining crew 
Awaits me in my seasoned fellow-shadies. 

Short be my flight, undeviating, rapid ; 

I find these dim young moderns too, too vapid. 


We also mention for special commendation Muriel 
M. Malvern (Cheltenham), Joyce Woodhouse (Brundall), 
L. F. Goldsmid (London, S.W.), M. Cutts (Croydon), 
Joyce Norman (Manchester), B. Maile (London, S.E.), 
B, Gibbs (Upminster), P. Armitage (Minehead), Norman 
Hendry (Angus), E. Davis (Dublin). 


III.—TurEE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
English poetry of the twentieth century, 
applicable to any book advertised in this 
number, is awarded to M. McDonnell, Elmwood, 
Bothwell, for the following : 


LE MOT JUSTE. By J. G. ANDERsoN. (Dent.) 
*** Come, let us hunt the...’ Then no more is heard 
But sounds of strong men struggling with a word!” 

HILAIRE BELLOc, The Gnu. 


THE BOOKMAN 


We also select for printing : 
LITERARY FRIENDSHIPS. By R. C. Ba.p. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 
“‘T shall meet Sir Philip Sidney 
And have talk with Coriolanus 
And other heroes of that kidney.” 
T. S. Ettot, A Cooking Egg. 


(B. Gibbs, “‘ Fosters,’’ Hall Lane, Upminster, Essex.) 


IV.—THE BookMaAN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to W. R. Dunstan, Stantons, Lewes, 
Sussex. 
CROSSWORD No. 28. 
The prize of one guinea is divided, and half a guinea 
each awarded to V. A. Land, Green Bank, Pastures 
Hill, Derby, and Gabrielle A. Mooney, “ Rosery,’”’ The 
Mount, York. 
FOR THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW. 
The prize of books to the value of one guinea, to be 
chosen by the recipient, is awarded to Sheila Simms, Notre 
Dame Collegiate School, Leeds. 


“THE BOOKMAN” 


CROSSWORD No. 30 


Solution to Crossword XXVIII 


BIE 
LIVIA LIRI VIE 
UBBEIN|E (THE! 
TIA\LIE KIE| KE 
Elf DI 
EM Sic S BIN 
KBB ul Lic 


THE STAGE By ‘‘ ProcrustTEs ”’ 


A rrize of one guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution 
who supplies the best clue to 9 across. 


CLuEs ACROSS; 


1. In the succession of Grimaldi. 
5. Archer introduced his work to a shocked English public, 
x. Stage direction. 
11. Part suitable to be played by the boy-actors of Shake- 
speare’s day. 
3. § down naturally wore a red one in “‘ Richelieu.”’ 
14. Virgilian character popular with dramatists of more than 
one nation. 
16. Begin 18 across. 
18. What Nigel Playfair did to ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera.” 
21. Conjunction. 
22. Pronoun. 
23. Half a Shakespeare heroine. 
24. Article. 
25. Author of “ Deirdre.” 
26. Italian playwright 
29. Address of Sadler’s Wells. 
33. ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera ’’ was justifiably said to have made 
Gay this and this man gay. 
35. Is denoted by large letters outside theatres. 
37. ‘‘ Cover her face, mine eyes dazzle, she died young.” 
39. Insufficient acquaintance with these necessitates that an 
actor be a 1 down. 
40. Prepared for the stage his friend Marlowe’s tragedy of 
14 across. 
al. A difficult one to rehearse is the fatal one for Mercutio 
under the arm of the intervening 42 across. 
42. One of the less successful parts of 5 down. 


CLuEs Down: 

1. See 39 across. 

2. Originated in Renaissance Italy. 

3. A family of which one generation alone produced nearly 

a dozen actors and actresses. 

4. Possessive. 

5. Died after a performance of ‘‘ Beckett’’ in Bradford. 

6. Word coined by an actor recently deceased. 

. 7. Denotes the relative position of high-priced seats to the 
actors of Shakespeare’s day compared with that now 
obtaining. 

10. First and last of 26 across. 

12. The heart of a queen (see 14 across). 

15. Preliminary to conquest. 


17. Should really, in ‘‘ King Lear,’’ be trampled upon in the 
sight of the audience, but both custom and convenience 
forbid it. 

21. Numeral. 

25. 


The appearance of this upon the Weimar stage drove 
Goethe away in disgust. 

27. Author of ‘‘ Mithridate.”’ 

28. It once commented upon plays and actors,. and now is 
the name of a London cinema. 

30. Character in Othello.” 

31. Best-selling author of a play in which ‘‘ Boy Fenwick ”’ 
throws himself from a window for obscure reasons 
said to relate to purity. 

32. Goethe's Bettina. 

34. Conjunction. 

36, First and third of 26 across; second and fifth of 37 across ; 
first and third of 25 down; first and fourth of 32 
down ; second and fourth of 27 down. 

38. Property for ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra.” 


Crossword No. 30 


GUEIAIM fy 


ry 7 7 
a a 
aa 
3 


ao 


COUPON for APRIL, 1933 


The Bookman Illustrated Supplement 


MOSTLY 


This Is My Man. 
By W. B. Maxwell. 


MODERN 


7s. 6d. 


The English Family Robinson. 
By D. L. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


Very Private Secretary. 
By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 
Rome Express. 


By Ruth Alex- 
ander and Clif- 


(Heinemann.) 


(Constable.) 


7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


ford Grey. 
7s. 6d. (Arrow- 
smith.) 
Bride of Quiet- 
ness, 
By Alexander 
Knox. 7s. 6d. 


(Macmillan.) 


Flawed Blades. 


By P.C. Wren. 
7s. 6d. (John 
Murray.) 


There is nothing 
more typical of the 
modern novel than 
its women charac- 
ters, though pos- 
terity, if it is not too 
preoccupied with its 
own writings to 
look at ours, will be 
puzzled to discover 
what the women of 
this age were like, 
and in what par- 
ticular way they 
were typical of their 
generation. I sup- 
pose, chiefly, 
modern women have 
been set free to live 
their own lives as 
human beings, 
which means that 
some of them have 
got rid of the 
obsession of sex and 
have gone in for in- 
tellectual freedom 
and the pursuance 
of careers, and the 
more old-fashioned 
have let sex obses- 
sion loose and followed it to its natural ends. Viola 
Wetherby, in Mr. W. B. Maxwell’s new novel, “ This 
Is My Man,”’ is one of the latter ; she is as old-fashioned in 
her habits with men as Cleopatra or Catherine the Great ; 
but Mr. Maxwell would have us believe that despite the 
fact she takes lovers promiscuously, she remains in her 
heart faithful to a deep and passionate love for her husband. 
Mr. Maxwell usually in his novels likes to work out a human 
problem, and in this instance the problem is, Can a woman 
love and be unfaithful ? Though you may not agree with 
his conclusions (as possibly he does not himself), you are 
bound to admit that he tells his provocative story with a 
zest and vividness that make it extremely alive, especially 
in the earlier part where Viola is a young girl in love for 
the first time and suffering love’s pangs and ecstasies. 


From My Birds 
By W. H. Davies 


(Jonathan Cape). 


By Almey St. John Adcock 


In “The English Family Robinson,” by Mr. D. L. 
Murray, and in Mrs. Baillie Reynolds’s ‘‘ Very Private 
Secretary,’ we have admirable portraits of the more 
typical modern girl, alert, businesslike, eminently efficient, 
yet with a streak of femininity which compels men’s admir- 
ation, even if it is sometimes admiration tinctured with 
fear. Virginia Scarthwood and her sister Rosalind are 

excellently drawn ; 

Mr. Murray’s nimble 

touch brings them 

to life at once, with 
their slangy talk 
and uncompromis- 
ing honesty, and 
equally real and 
entertaining are 
their young brother, 
the older Scarth- 
woods, and_ their 
friends and foes in 
the village of 

Grinlingham. 

Topical in every 

sense of the word, 

Mr. Murray’s 

delightfully enter- 

taining book is a 

story of the present 

financial crisis, of a 

county family 

suddenly left; penni- 
less, and its efforts 
to cope with the 
situation. Written 
in a spirit of light- 
heartedness_ which 
converts disaster 
into genuine 
comedy, it shows 
how Virginia’s 
pluck, coupled with 
her shrewdness and 
capability, brings 
her and her rela- 
tions through their 
ordeal with flying 
colours. Mrs. Baillie 


Reynolds’s very 
private secretary 
had these useful 


A Woop-ENGRAVING 


By Hilda M. Quick. qualities too, as 


well as other 

attractions. And 

she needed them for the hazardous tasks she undertook, 
working in the dark for her employer and, because of 
her loyalty and efficiency, carrying out his mysterious 
instructions at considerable personal risk. When Alfrey 
Carr obtains the post as secretary to the great 
Guntersted she realises it is a position of trust and 
much will depend on her discretion ; but even if she had 
known of the disguises she was to assume, the secrets she 
was to guard, the dangerous gang she was to try to outwit, 
and even if she had known of Humphrey Eccott with his 
insolence and bravery, she was too game to have recoiled 
from the adventure. Mrs. Baillie Reynolds’s story is swift 
and exciting, and her heroine entirely modern in the best 
sense, and entirely charming also. ; 
- Asta Marvelle the beautiful film star in ‘‘ Rome Express ’”- 
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cerned with the first 
arrival of Christianity in 
Britain and the found- 
ing of Glastonbury. 
Such moments are 
not isolated, but parts 
of a sequence in the 
inner life; times —all 
more or less secret—of 


From Modern France 
By Cicely Hamilton 


(Dené). 


was not so modern as her manager thought. She lived in 
the limelight, but was “just a simple, home-loving girl,” 
and after all the thrilling experiences on the train, she 
escaped from the glare of publicity into the obscurity of 
real happiness, or perhaps one should say the real happiness 
of obscurity. Those who have seen the film, will know 
what a crowd of sensational episodes, what a tangle of 
startling events, were packed into that journey of the 
Rome express; Miss Ruth Alexander has retold Mr. 
Clifford Grey’s successful talkie in novel form ; under her 
skilful and practised hand, it is as good to read as to see. 

The natural girl belongs to all ages, and Mr. Alexander 
Knox’s Jean of the Canadian lumber woods in “ Bride of 
Quietness ’’’ is a true child of nature, With the lumber 
woods of northern Canada as setting, Mr. Knox has written 
a simple, pathetic romance of young love, of a boy going 
on a visit to the camp of Sandy and his illegitimate daughter, 
whose wildness and innocence captivate the lad’s heart. 
Their devotion is a beautiful, delicate, gossamer thing, 
broken and spoilt when the world with its conventions and 
artificial values intrudes, and the narrative moves un- 
hurriedly to tragedy. This is not a book for sensation- 
lovers, but for those who prefer atmosphere and quiet 
character drawing. 

Mr. P. C. Wren’s ‘‘ Flawed Blades ’”’ consists of short 
stories recounted by men of the French Foreign Legion ; 
some tell their own tales, others tales about comrades ; 
all are crisp and forceful, and we get sensation, pathos, 
comedy and tragedy in succession, stories of strange 
coincidence, stories weird and mysterious; every sort of 
story indeed that one is likely to find in such a mixed 
assortment of human souls as drift into that band of 
failures and adventurers. And invariably there is a note of 
grimness, for, as we are reminded on the jacket, the Legion 
has been described as ‘“‘ the Cemetery of the Living,’’ and 
consequently the histories of the men who are working 
out their salvation in its hard school can be rarely devoid 
of dramatic significance. 


THE SANC GRAIL 


The Holy Grail. 
By A. E. Waite. (Rider.) 


A long time ago something of the utmost importance 
happened in the spiritual history of man—an event con- 


30s. 


THE KEHL BrivGe OvEeR THE RHINE LEADING 
FROM FRANCE INTO GERMANY. 
(A. and F. Kahn, Strasbourg.) 


fruitful ecstasy and 
union with the Divine. 
Moments of an experi- 
ence outside our time 
and space; which began 
before Christianity; of 
which, it would seem, 
another is about due. 
What actually 
happened found its way 
into letters some 
centuries later, with 
another tale of the re- 
beginning of temporal 
civilisation—the story of 
King Arthur and _ his 
knights. Now the story 
of Arthur may be con- 
sidered as our national 
epic, the ‘“‘ matter of 
Britain,”’ as the Iliad is the ‘‘ matter of Troy’”’; and it 
can certainly be said that, in art, it has not yet found its 


final form. 
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After the fall of Rome, the history of Arthur and his 
princes is essentially the story of man trying to remain 
man, this time Christian man, a story of recivilisation. 
Or, if you like, of a last stand against all-invading 
barbarism. Worked into this story of temporal struggle 
is another, the spiritual “‘ matter.’’ Matter of the soul 
of Britain, that broke across the work of Arthur, thwarted 
it, claimed to complete it, seemed to destroy it, cracked 
the Round Table across. While remaining finally its sole 
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An EXAMPLE OF TUDOR 
ARCHITECTURE. 


From Exploring England 
By Dr. Francis Morgan 
(Pearson). 
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justification, the one enduring thing about it. This 
is the story of the Sanc Grail. 


No more than the rest of the “ matter of Britain” | 


has it received from the hands of any writer the 
“ deathless consecration of art.’’ (Though one 
wonders what Milton would have made of it, if— 
as he first intended—he had written Arthur’s cycle 
instead of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ Or Spenser, for that 
matter, in the twelve books of the ‘“‘ Faerie Queene ”’ 
which were never written at all.) Yet if the 
“matter’”’ ever gets that consecration, it will not 
be the Round Table, nor Lancelot, nor Guinevere, 
nor Tristram, nor Iseult, but the Grail that will be 
the excuse for it—as has been seen lately in the 
chief, perhaps the only, major poem of our time, 
“The Waste Land.” 

The Sanc Grail is an incident, a not yet exhausted 
event, in the most secret, passionate and truthful 
part of the spiritual history of man. Meanwhile, 
for the last fifty years, it has been a scholars’ 
paradise ; tracing it through the confusion of texts 
to itssources. Its Christian sources, its pre-Christian 
sources, its possible analogies from Persia to Ecuador. 
To the hints of it to be found outside the land of 
its origin, in Italian heroic extravaganza, in Spanish 
romances, in German folk-tale—down to its last 
detestable mistranslation in ‘‘ Parsival.’’ For there, 
as in “ Tannhauser,’”’ so far as libretto goes, music 
apart, Wagner vulgarised everything he touched. 
Theories have arisen in which the Sword, the Lance, 
the Cup appear as vegetation spirits, as wish-fulfil- 
ments, as phalloi or as solar myths. While how 
many have attempted to explain why these objects, 
along with “the altar that is called Sapphirus,” 
should continue to haunt men’s souls, in a way at 
once matter-of-fact and infinitely remote, as though 
a star were at the same time a source of 
food. 
| Only Mr. Waite (and perhaps the late Miss Weston, 
whose work is indispensable) has done both—the work 
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A Masai Lion KILLER. 
‘Varsity of Life 


By Lord Baden-Powell 
(Pearson). 
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From Hunter’s Moon 
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BIBLICAL WINNOWING. 


By Leonard Handley. 
(Macmillan). 


of original scholarship and that of interpretation. His 
book is a summary of information (on what is technically 
a most intricate question). At the same time it is an 
account of the spiritual experience which is called the 
Quest of the Grail. For there are people alive who are 
looking for it as hard as Sir Perceval. For sources his book 
is an elaborate summary. For interpretation—among 
many other things—one curious point is made clear. Most 
readers of our history have been puzzled by the Church of 
Rome’s hostility to the early Celtic Church, surely as fair 
a daughter church as our faith has produced. A victorious 
hostility, which appears in history books as though it were 
about the date of Easter or the cut of a tonsure. While 
what it really was about had more than something to do 
with the Grail. For, in turn, what lies behind the Grail 
tradition—among other things—is the knowledge of 
another consecration of the Eucharist, ‘‘ the Mass said 
at Corbenic’’; and the memory of certain words of 
Christ, carefully hidden, consecrating a priesthood, not 
through Peter. The Church, whose communion was to be 
for all sorts and conditions, not for a handful of mystics, 
saints and aristocrats on the north-west shores of Europe, 
acted with brutal decision. 

So the Grail left the earth, and the Waste Land lies 
waste, while 

‘‘On that bed there lies a knight ; 
His woundés bleeding day and night.” 
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STERN OF BritisH M.L. 
(Motor 


showing depth charges and 
directional hydrophone. 


From Smoke on the Horizon 
By Vice-Admiral C. V. Usborne 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 


Though in 1099, when Godfrey de Bouillon and his com- 
panions took Jerusalem, it was said at the time that the 
Lance appeared to them, as they fought their way up the 
narrow streets, thigh-deep in blood. 


LESSONS FROM THE ’VARSITY OF LIFE. 
By Lord Baden-Powell. 12s. 6d. (Pearson.) 


The ideal gift-book for boys and the inevitable present for 
all Scouts. Lord Baden-Powell has here written his auto- 
biography, telling of his early days of athleticism and 
African adventure, his part in the siege of Mafeking, and 
the inception of the great movement which has made his 
name a household word all over the world. 


THE MARTYR. 
By Liam O’Flaherty. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. O’Flaherty describes a conflict between Irish Repub- 
licans and Free State troops. His prose, blunt and curt, 
conveys with admirable directness the strategy of each 
side, and—much more interesting to the English reader— 
the comedy of villagers crowding their street to watch the 
retreat of the rebels to the hills. An old woman stands 
on a barrel to make a speech and has to be dragged off by a 
companion. The village priest in his vestments has to 
skip out of the way of the lorryfull of Republicans he is 
haranguing in vain. 

The portraiture is not so good. Angela Fitzgibbon is a 
shadow—her lure is not the lure one meets outside fiction. 
The sensitive Crosbie inspires Mr. O’Flaherty to a page of 
lovely prose, but his spiritual pilgrimage (ending literally 
in crucifixion—at the hands of a Free State officer) does not 
interest one. But the other characters are always living 
and vivid, laughing in tap-room, making love; they are 


(Gollancz.) 
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full of the virility of their creator’s best mood. Perhaps 
it is being unreasonable to wish for more of the other mood 
Mr. O’Flaherty gives one no more than a glimpse of—the 
invocation of Ireland’s “‘ darling loveliness—which makes 
the heart sick with a mystical lust for union with the 
holy motherland.’’ Here there is neither harshness nor 
unrealness, 


CHANGE HERE FOR HAPPINESS. 
By Berta Ruck. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


A girl who was longing to act, but could not get her 
starchy father to agree, and who took a job as a Cockney 
maid in order to prove that she could act. She wins a 
sweepstake, pretends to need polishing, gets her heart’s 
desire and becomes a second Ruth Draper. Her life with 
the Welsh family, her changing fortunes, her love for the 
““son of the house ”’ are all told with spirit and humour. 
The interest is sustained to the very end, and the breezy 
little heroine is left to enjoy the luck we all feel she richly 
deserves. A cheery tale for a wet afternoon. 


PINK PARADE. 
By J.'B. Booth. With a Foreword by Charles B. Ccchran. 
15s. (Thornton Eutterworth.) 
Here is a picture, painted in reminiscence, of the pre-War 
world of London. Mr. Booth is a witty writer who can 


tell a good story. More important, he can recreate the 
personality of the famous people he has met who were in 
some way connected with the “‘ Pink Un” group. Through 
these pages pass men and women of every type from Marie 
Lloyd to Lord Rosebery, from George Moore to Edgar 
Wallace. 


From Lessons from the On Black PRINCE. 
Varsity of Life 
By Lord Baden- Powell 


(Pearson). 
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NAPOLEON II—THE KING OF 
ROME—-L’AIGLON, 


By Octave Aubry. 
(Routledge.) 


12s. 6d. 


Napoleon’s son was a handsome, 
charming and well-behaved child 
who grew up into a handsome, 
gallant and frivolous young man. 
He was a favourite at the Austrian 
Court, and indeed a fashionable 
figure in Viennese society. De- 
prived as a child of both his father 
and his mother, the boy was 
brought up mainly by tutors and 
governesses, although his grand- 
father, the Emperor of Austria, 
had a real affection for him and 
protected him from the political 
ruthlessness of the Chancellor, 
Metternich. 

The boy seems to have inherited 
more of his mother’s than his 
father’s characteristics, although 
it is only fair to say that he did 
not fortunately inherit that cowlike 
stupidity and insensibility which 
distinguished Marie Louise. For 
it must be allowed that Marie 
Louise was almost enigmatically 
insensible. Apparently she never 
apprehended the fact that 
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From Napoleon II 
By Octave Aubry 
(Routledge). 


From Memoirs of the Marquise 
de la Rochejaquelein - 
(Routledge). 


HENRI DE La ROCHEJAQUELEIN. 
From the portrait by G. T. Guerin, 


Musée de Cholet. 
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THE KING OF ROME IN THE ARMS OF NAPOLEON. 
‘From the painting by Rouget at Versailles. 
(Les Archives Photographiques d Art et d Histoire.) 


Napoleon was anything out of the ordinary. She 
placidly accepted him whilst he was there but, when 
he had gone, in a vacant, bovine way she turned to 
gaze with tender pleasure on Neipper and, when the 
one-eyed general died, calmly received the attentions 
of the Count de Bombelles. They were apparently all 
just men to the Teutonic Marie Louise. Her son was 
far more lively than his mother—indeed he seems 
to have been quite an active young rake. Neverthe- 
less it is doubtful if the lad ever had any serious ideas 
of seizing thrones, far less the throne of France. 

It is consequently a trifle irritating in the present 
biography that an attempt should be made to show 
Napoleon’s son as dreaming the same sort of dreams 
that no doubt passed through his father’s mind 
during, say, the first Italian campaign. It is sheer 
romantic sentimentality to pretend that the lad was 
adequate to cope with the political situation that 
M. Aubry claims he would have been involved in, had 
Metternich given the King of Rome the opportunity. 
The facts given by M. Aubry point to one conclusion 
only, but M. Aubry prefers to look the other way. 

In spite of this tendencious point of view, the 
biography is lightly written and is highly entertaining 
reading. No one can read of the sorrow of Napoleon 
deprived of his son without being moved, and it is 
pathetic to trace the steps by which the child of so 
remarkable a father passed through, so ineffective, and 
in many ways so futile a life, to die of consumption 
in the early twenties. G. W.R. 


MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE LA 

ROCHE] AQUELEIN. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Cecil 
Biggane. 15s. (Routledge.) 

The writer of these Memoirs, Marie-Louise-Victoire 
de Donniesan, married the Marquis de Lescure on 
October 27th, 1791, when the King and Queen of 
France were already virtually prisoners of the 
Republicans. At the time of her marriage, the 
Marquise de Lescure was nineteen years of age. 
The February after the wedding the newly-married 
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By Sir Aurel Stein 
(Macmiilan). 


couple went to Paris, and the descriptions of the scenes 
they witnessed in the city are real and vivid. After a 
perilous six months in Paris the Marquis and his wife sought 
safety in flight, and after very considerable difficulties 
graphically described, they managed to escape to the 
district of La Vendée. The remainder of the present 
edition of the Memoirs is almost entirely devoted to an 
account of the struggles which took place between the 
Vendeans and the Republicans, during which the Marquis 
de Lescure was killed. Subsequently in 1802 the widow 
married her husband’s former friend, Louis Marquis de la 
Rochejaquelein, who had himself taken a prominent part 
in the Vendean insurrection. 

This narrative of the guerrilla warfare in La Vendée has 
for many years been one of the main sources of information 
about the period of history it describes, and the Memoirs 
are quite sufficiently detailed, accurate and even lively, 
to deserve and repay the attention of the historian. 
Nevertheless certain allowances must be made for the 
naturally partisan feelings shown by the writer, who repre- 
sents the aristocratic leaders of the Vendeans as almost too 
epically heroic and chivalrous when opposed to the brutali- 
ties of the vile and cowardly Republicans. Towards the 
rank and file of her own partisans the Marquise has the 
detached attitude of one firmly convinced of the superiority 
of the aristocracy and their differentiation almost by kind 
from the peasants. 

The Memoirs are perhaps inclined to be diffuse and 
patternless, but in this they correspond to the Vendean 
insurrection. In this excellently translated and abridged 
edition the narrative is always entertaining, and at times 
contains highly moving passages, as when the Marquise 
describes the crossing of the Loire, the death of her husband 
or the hardships which ended in the deaths of her children. 
Whatever faults the Republicans had to charge against 
the Marquise—and she was later exiled in Spain—no one 
could accuse either herself or her friends of wanting courage 
and the spirit of endurance. Many of the trials she under- 
went would have broken the spirit of a woman less conscious 
of the obligations required of her by her birth. Her 
Memoirs, which Napoleon left in his carriage after the 
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Rows OF SMALL BuobduHist CAve-TEMPLES. 
(Seen from the shrine of a colossal Buddha, in 
Southern group of Thousand Buddhas’ site, 
Tun-Huang.) 


Battle of Waterloo, were appropriate for such a moment 
of misfortune. 
HITCHIN WORTHIES. 
By Reginald L. Hine, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Unwin.) 

Well may a town be styled royal and ancient when it 
can produce a galaxy of all the talents, so rich and rare a 
crop of worthies, as are here so finely delineated in a book 
that is wholly admirable in format. Apothecary-astro- 
loger; William Bromfield, Quaker, spy, King’s favourite, 
incarcerated in that ‘‘ Belly of Hell ’’ the Bastille, on whom 
Mr. Hine rightly proposes a monograph; the vicar who 
built his own brew-house to keep his throat supple for the 
service of the church ; lawyers; the country gentleman of 
the old type at home in Cabinet or cottage ; artist, Samuel 
Lucas 1805-70, a little master, however sobered by the 
restraints Quakerism imposed on him; hermit; banker ; 
schoolmaster; inventor, Bessemer; even a group of 
eccentrics, such as the twin poachers, figure in this splendid 
array. The two volumes of Mr. Hine’s “ History of 
Hitchin ’’ (1927-29) have been called monumental. Here 
he deals with four centuries of Hitchin—and English—life, 
by means of character sketches of those who possibly just 
fall short of inclusion in a National Portrait Gallery. A 
labour of love has resulted in a lovely work. A more true, 
native and lovely representation of English life and char- 
acteristics, to adapt in turn Mr. Hine’s quotation from 
Bacon, has never appeared. 


16s. (Allen & 


THE ODES OF PINDAR. 
By A. F. Murison. tos. 6d. (Longmans.) 

Professor Murison’s translation of Pindar into English 
rhyming verse is made with scholarly care, and with as 
strict an adherence to the original text as possible. Un- 
fortunately however the verses persistently refuse to 
become poetry, or the poet’s thought to come to life. 
What remains is the bare sense; and as this has been 
much more satisfactorily presented in the several good 
prose renderings which exist, it is difficult to understand 
why the translation was ever made. 
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THE APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By Robert Byron. 5s. (Wishart.) 


This is one of the few readable books on architecture 
which have appeared lately. It is only a short essay, not 
exhaustive or profound in any one direction, but con- 
taining a number of suggestive ideas. Its author exhibits 
a lordly impartiality. Longleat and Stamboul, St. Peter’s, 
the Black Pagoda, the towers of Ireland and Persia, are 
equally part of the background upon which he traces his 
criticism. And his interest in architecture has the advan- 
tage of being gloriously unacademic. 

Mr. Byron draws a distinction between static and mobile 
design. Thus, Gothic cathedrals are mobile while Renais- 
sance villas are static and Sancta Sophia is both. The 
modern problem is “to achieve simultaneously vertical 
and horizontal mobility.”” Add to this that in most cases 
the architect is also hankering after a purely static sym- 
metry, and the cause of a great deal of ugliness is fairly 
accurately stated. There is a picture of a recent London 
building trying hard to be all these things at once ; mobile 
in each direction yet accumulating desperately a gigantic 
emphasis over the miserable corner entrance. Unfortun- 
ately Mr. Byron has nothing much to say about the better 
kind of contemporary architecture, which, by reason of 
its organic basis, has solved the problems with which 
London commercial architects are still trifling. His thesis 
could have been expanded with advantage to cover the 
schools of modernism. The omission is a pity and robs 
the book of some of its value. 


JOHN SUMMERSON. 


SAD INDIAN. 
By Thames Williamson. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


. This is a story about Mexico, a land, according to the 
author—who ought to know because he spent a whole year 
there getting material together for this book—where it is 
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sometimes dark, sometimes light, according to what the 
sun does,” and where there are plains, “silent, because 
they must be.”’ Juan, the pure-bred Indian, leaves his 
village for the great city of Techichilco, and it seems to 
have been the worst thing he ever did in his life, for from 
the first day he arrived there his decline, rapid and violent, 
set in. It all happened through the sour milky “ pulque,” 
fatal for a pure-bred Indian to drink, but apparently fairly 
safe for the depraved ‘‘ mixed bloods ’’ who, one and all, 
seem to be his enemies. ‘‘ Pulque’”’ costs fifteen centavos 
a litre at *‘ The Heart of Jesus,’’ which is too much when 
you can get it for ten centavos at the “‘ I Am Laughing.” 
After a while this fact becomes the dominant thought in 
Juan’s mind, and indeed the reader is reminded of it: so 
often that at the end of the book he will always remember 
the price of “‘ pulque”’ in Techichilco, whatever else he 
forgets about it. Of course, as is proper to a book about 
Mexico, there is a great deal of violence and “ colour.” 
And the usual terrific religious fiesta where Juan, as the 
result of a series of accidents due to the “ pulque,”’ takes 
the place of Christ, and gets badly knocked about. 

At the end we gather that the Indian is a very good 
man if he is only let alone, but the “‘ mestizo,”’ or mixed 
blood, is always bad, if he is let alone or not. 


KITCHEN PRELUDE. 


By Picrre Hamp. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


The autobiographies of men of letters usually follow more 
or less stereotyped lines. With certain notable exceptions 


they consist of records of literary work and accounts of 
meetings with other literary and artistic figures of the day. 
But M. Pierre Hamp, whose “ Kitchen Prelude ’’ is the 
first volume of his autobiography, entered the world of 
letters in an unconventional manner, for he began his 
career as a cook and spent his youth and early manhood in 
the service of that profession. 


In writing the story of 


From On Ancient Central-Asian Tracks 
By Sir Aurel Stein 
(Macmillan). 
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KAROSHTH! DOCUMENTS ON DouBLE WEDGE 
TABLETS FROM RuiNED House, Nua SITE. 
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From The Celebrated Crown Trial 
By John N. Ruffin 


(Pitman). 


his life he is thus able to draw on material which has been 
rarely used in literature, and the readers of his auto- 
biography are given the privilege of going into the kitchen 
and seeing how their food and their meals are prepared. 
They can follow him through his apprenticeship at a 
Parisian pastrycook’s, where he was badly fed and housed 
but learned to take pride in his work ; his engagement at 
the Restaurant Marguery, where the conditions of work 
were so unpleasant that he began to loathe his trade ; 
and his migration to London, where he worked at the Savoy 
and the Berkeley and took an amused interest in the 
manifestations of English character. To read his book, 
which is enlivened by witty and brilliant character-sketches 
of his fellow-workers, is to acquire a new and startling 
insight into the work which eventually brings a steaming 
well-cooked dish on to the restaurant-table. 


THE CELEBRATED CROWN TRIAL. 
By John N. Ruffin, 6d. (Pitman.) 


The author has taken the great Crown Orations, and so 
analysed them that the book forms a guide to all speakers. 
The special feature is Mr. Ruffin’s claim to have discovered 
the markings Demosthenes used on his own oration, and 
of applying these markings on the corresponding words in 


GLADSTONE INTRODUCING THE 
SECOND Home Ru ce 
From the painting by R. Ponsonby Staples 
(By kind permission of Henry Graves & Co, Ltd.) 


his English translation. This, practised by 
speakers, will produce effective eloquence. 

The ultimate aim of the author is to have 
the Crown Trial speeches made into a talking 
film, in order to provide a guide and pattern 
for ail good speaking. In an age when oratory 
seems dead, this is a brave and welcome 
book. 


SECRETS OF FAMOUS ILLUSIONISTS. 
By Will Goldst¢én. 15s. (John Long.) 


The founder of the Magicians’ Club here 
gives an exposition both of his art and craft. 
Houdini, Maskelyne, Carl Hertz, Harry Kellar 
and many more pass through the pages with 
their secrets revealed. Spiritualists (of whom 
the author is one) will be specially drawn to 
that portion of the book in which he gives 
reasons for his faith, but the chapter of 
greatest general interest will surely be that 
entitled ‘‘ Miscellaneous Magic,’’ where, in 
fifty pages of text and numerous diagrams, 
tricks are explained that the amateur conjurer 
may perform. 


TWENTY-FOUR LESSONS IN ELOCUTION. 
5s. (Pitman.) 


Among the minor trials of life, those which 
are caused by faulty articulation occupy so 
prominent a position that a course in elocution 
should be recognised, not merely as a personal 
advantage, but as a social duty. Professor 
Bernard’s twenty-four lessons are simple, lucid 
and eminently practical; but he warns the 
student that no good results can be expected 
unless the exercises are constantly performed 
for a period of at least twelve months. 


By James Bernard. 


PRIMITIVE ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
By R. U. Sayce. 8s. 6d. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Since every book nowadays on any branch 
of science is written for the poor unfortunate 
layman—or “ beginner’’ as he is sometimes styled— 
and because they are so many that it would be quite 
impossible for him to read even a quarter of them, it 
becomes the reviewer’s pleasant duty to protect him 
in some measure from the host of those pseudo-scientific 
authors who shield the lack of profundity under the 
cloak of simplicity. Mr. Sayce is not one of these 
authors. The reader must not be put off by the title. 
This has nothing to do with the arts and crafts of the 
twentieth century, which he has learnt to dread or despise 
for the dead useless things that they are sensitive no longer 
the course of an evolution which should be as endless as the 
necessity which originally occasioned them. Mr. Sayce 
deals with those days when the novelty of a water vessel 
made of clay was so fresh that the potter ornamented his 
pot so that it still looked like its leathern predecessor, 
with its thongs for binding the different pieces of material ; 
and when the harp (and eventually of course the violin) 
was being evolved from the hunter’s bow. The wheel, the 
plough, the canoe, the knife and the axe, and all the myriad 
things which have always been necessary to man are 
treated of here, each stage of their development is followed 
with that air of eagerness, almost of excitement, that 
makes this book so very readable. Let all who can 
read this book, and not take so very much for granted, 
but try to realise the vast importance of the beginnings 
of things. 
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MR. RAMSHAW-—MY EAGLE. 
By Captain C. W. R. Knight, M.C., F.R.P.S., F.Z.S. 
3s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 


Books about favourite dogs, cats or horses are 
legion, but not many people have trained a golden 
eagle, and travelled with him on extensive tours. 
Those who are interested in the ancient game of 
falconry will follow Captain Knight’s adventures 
with admiration mixed with envy. “Mr. Ramshaw” 
himself created a stir wherever he went. He was 
interviewed, photographed, gave exhibitions in halls, 
and sometimes gave his master grave anxiety. There 
are twenty-four reproductions of these photographs. 


STRANGE HAPPENINGS IN WILD LIFE. 
By George Hearn. Foreword by the Marquess of 
Tavistock, and 112 illustrations. 
15s. (Hutchinson.) 


For twenty years Mr. Hearn has stalked birds 
and beasts with a camera, instead of with a gun. 
With superhuman patience he has watched and 
waited, sometimes for weeks, in order to get unique 
records of the doings of wild things. He got his 
reward by being able to catch an owl at the moment 
when it swooped upon a mole, a rat in the act of 
eating birds’ eggs, a young cuckoo heaving luckless 
infant birds from the nest, and many other ‘‘snaps”’ 
of great beauty and interest. 

It is not givén to everyone to break speed records, 
fly the Atlantic, track big game through “ green 
hells”? of tropical forest—such thrills may be only 
vicariously shared by the ordinary person, but 
Mr. Hearn shows clearly that thrills are not confined to 
gigantic feats of spectacular flying or motoring; every 
hedge, pond, bush, field harbours the drama of life. 

Here in every nest and hollow are adventure, danger, 
cunning, creative power, love, death, resource, sacrifice, 
on a small scale perhaps, but none the less real and vital. 

No one who is within reach of a patch of ground need 
know the boredom of unfilled leisure hours, for if we culti- 
vate the “ seeing eye’’ we may gaze upon the universe in 
miniature at our feet. 

These stories and pictures may well start many who 
have been careless of nature’s storehouse of interest, upon 
the path of new joys. 


From Strange Happenings in Wild Life 
By George Hearn 
(Hutchinson). 
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Mr. RAMSHAW ON THE 
BOW PERCH. 


iBy Captain C. W. R. Knight 
(Arrowsmith). 


TO ITALY AT LAST. 


By John Gibbons. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Mr. Gibbons here describes his ‘‘ thoroughly unscientific 
wanderings ’’ from Rome, through Perugia, Assisi, Florence 
and Loreto, to Rimini. He ostentatiously ignores every- 
thing which bears the least resemblance to a work of art, 
but writes with enthusiasm of the new Fascist regime and 
with charm of the ancestral ways of life which linger in 
spite of it. For those who appreciate vivid, accurate and 
readable reporting, and who find his jubilant and robustious 
philistinism to their taste, it may be said that this book is 
fully equal in quality to its well-known predecessors. 


AS THE BULLFINCH GOT OFF HER EGGS | WAS AMAZED 
TO SEE TWO CUCKOO'S EGGS AMONGST THEM. 
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From The Book of British Industries 
Edited by Hugh J. Schonfield 
(Denis Archer). 


MANCHESTER. 


THE BOOK OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


Edited by Hugh J. Schonfield. With Foreword by Sir 
J. George Beharrell, D.S.O. (President of the Federation 
of British Industries). 8s. 6d. (Denis Archer.) 

It used to be said that “one half the world does not 
know how the other half lives,” but it is quite as true, 
in these days of wireless and easy travel, that it is possible 
to know more about the other half of the world than we 
know about our own country. 

Each day we are kept informed of the doings of people 
afar off, while we are quite unaware of what is happening 
in the next street. 

How many people could give off-hand a list of forty-five 
important industries carried on in the British Isles, ranging 
from Agriculture to Wool? (The editor of this collection 
of essays has had the happy idea of arranging them 
alphabetically.) 

As the foreword says: ‘“ There is practically no article 
in the world to-day which cannot be manufactured by 
British workmen, and in the great majority of trades, 
particularly where craftsmanship is required, the British 
worker remains supreme.”’ In this informative book, the 
various trades are described each by an acknowledged 


THE CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS, BURNAGE, 
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authority in an interesting way. There 
are forty plates illustrating the text, 
showing various processes. 

Mr. Schonfield is to be congratulated 
on having compiled a real-life fairy-tale 
of modern industry and skill. 


A PITMAN LOOKS AT OXFORD. 
By Roger Dataller. 5s. (Dent.) 


Mr. Dataller’s diary of his life as 
an undergraduate at Oxford is full of 
snap-shots and unfinished sketches. 
One is taken swiftly by train from 
the glare and grime of the mining 
North to the quietness of libraries. 
Across this quietness pass well-known 
men and women in quick procession 
—Tagore, Maude Royden, Edmund 
Blunden and many more. There is 
the lapse from winter to spring, from 
spring to summer, when the diary 
leaves knuckle-boned willows for the 
first flushing of buds, and then for 
the massed breathing fullness of May 
blossom and rich idleness on the 
green-shadowed river. Dons, and 
classrooms with their cheerful white 
and rather lonely coloured inmates are 
flashed across—then on one goes to 
lunch at so-and-so’s, or dinner with 
Dean Inge. There are bitter comments 
on the rowdiness of superior ’’ young 
men in Oxford cinemas, and affec- 
tionate notes on tutors and friends. 
It is a brisk, intelligent book. Mr. 
Dataller writes, as many young men 
write nowadays, with honesty and 
modest regard for his own unripe 
experience. This naturally makes the 
book unsatisfying—there is not enough 
bias one way or another: bias sup- 
plied by force of feeling. Nor does 
the mood of wondering go deep enough 
to satisfy ; though as a piece of capable 
writing this book may be enjoyed by 
anyone. 


(Courtesy of The Brick Builder.) 
Architects : Welch, Cachemailie, Day and 
Landel, F. & A., A.R.I.B.A, 


LANCASHIRE METTLE. 
By T. Thompson. 5s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


This mettle is not arrestingly brilliant but it is strong and 
true. It is well served by Mr. Thompson, whose thirty-two 
sketches should do something towards a better under- 
standing of the Cotton County on the part of those who are 
parochially Southern. He writes simply, his dialect never 
jarring and always true in its ring, and a good sense of 
values is shown in the presenting of Lancashire life and 
character. The sketches are up to date and topical, and 
many of them acutely reflect the troubled times in showing 
the effects of industrial slump in ‘“‘ working-class ’’ homes. 
The simple, homely things of life are in these pages ; 
through cameos of domestic worry are shown the roughness 
and tenderness, the rather sour humour and the doggedness, 
of Lancashire men and women. One or two of the pieces 
are excellently-wrought short stories, and nothing is more 
delightful than the “ listening-in’”’ pictures. The book 
ranges from cotton town to country-side for settings, and 
those for whom the name Lancashire brings notions of 
nothing but smoke and chimneys, stunted men, bathos 
without pathos, and wit without intelligence should get 
hold of this volume at once. It has, incidentally, the 


makings of one or two very effective one-act dialect plays 
in it. 
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From The Isles of Eden 
By Loring Andrews 
(Hutchinson). 


ISLAND OF 


ISLES OF EDEN: A South Seas Idyll. 


With Music. By Loring Andrews. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
‘“* Tihoti ’’ said for many of us the last word on Tahiti. 
There travellers, as Mr. Andrews quaintly says, find a 
peculiar feeling of *‘ homeness’”’ though they may never 
have visited it before. Yet every decade brings a new 
singer of the delights of the lotus land, where even spiders 
‘““knew no other sentiment than love,’’ and Mr. Andrews 
charms with his words as he set the natives dancing to his 
accordion. ‘*‘ A husky young white family all going native 
together . . . and I’d perhaps make a new book out of 
it!’’ was Mr. Andrews’s idea. Indeed, not content with 
semi-urbanised Tahiti they journeyed to Moorea, ‘‘ where 
the happy people live who haven’t had too much off 
civilisation yet to make dem sad!”’ For those of us who 
there is an appendix of native 


cannot easily “‘ go native” 
songs and tunes—arranged for piano. Cold comfort when 


the book is calculated to stir all one’s rebellion against 
“our mad squirrel-cage existence.’’ If there is a sudden 
boom in passages to Tahiti, and an unprecedented number 
of stowaways, we shall know where the responsibility lies. 


THERE’S ROSEMARY : 
A BOOK FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


By H.H. Princess Montesquiou Montluc Siena. 
With 21 illustrations. 12s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

For those who prefer to talk of kings rather 
than of cabbages, these memoirs will be a treasure- 
house. The authoress, a princess of the French 
royal house, begins her story in Louisiana, in the 
troubled days after the Civil War, and takes her 
readers through the pageantry and glamour of pre- 
War courts. In her own words, she writes “‘ of 
intrigues and adventures that befell us at Fredens- 
borg, at Sandringham, at Vienna and in Knicker- 
bocker’New York; of affairs grave and gay, whose 
like you post-War people will never see again.” 

If time is measured by events rather than by the 
actual passing of days and weeks, these happenings, 
so near in point of actual date, are already centuries 
away. 

The pages of this book glitter with court balls, 
dazzling uniforms, costumes, flowers and feathers, 
tournaments, carnivals. We go from the stately 
splendour of pre-revolution Russia to festivities in 
Rome, Paris, Sweden, Denmark, India, Italy, to 
see how emperors, kings and queens, princes and 
dukes danced and loved, in a world which is 
fast becoming as remote as the Stone Age. 


Our SouTuH SEA ISLAND HOME ON THE 
MOOREA WAS ALL THAT 
EVEN AN EPICURE MIGHT WISH. 


From — s Rose 
y H.H. Princess Montesquiou Montluc Siena 
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Strangely enough, as the authoress gives as one 
of her first recollections the burning of her mother’s 
villa by Northerners, so one of the last recorded 
incidents is the burning of a villa belonging to 
her husband’s family by Austrian troops. 

She had seen the passing of chattel slavery, of 
the “‘ loyal and devoted ”’ family retainer, and is 
now looking upon a world in which the old has 
crashed and the new has not emerged in any 
consolidated form. 

So much has happened in one lifetime—what 
will have happened by the time the five-year-olds 
of to-day have attained the memoir-writing age ? 
Will the dazzle and glitter of the past age have 
given place to a more sober but more widely 
spread happiness? How much suffering and 
chaos will be endured in the process ? 

Looking at the world to-day, who can have 
sufficient temerity to prophesy ? 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF WRITING. 
By J. W. Marriott. 5s. net. (Harrap.) 

To the ‘“ business”’ of writing Mr. Marriott 
brings the verve of a “Q.”’ He is not concerned 
with split infinitives. After one has mastered the 
art of driving a car, one has to acquire “ road 
sense.”’ It is to this, or horse sense, which Mr. 
Marriott would point. G. B. S. told the writer of this 
review (in his nonage) ‘“‘ Join the Salvation Army.” 
Mix, says Mr. Marriott, but ‘‘ don’t go in search of ‘ copy ’ 
unless you want to be a prig.’’ Moreover don’t forget there 
is Africa and all its prodigies inside you. Mr. Marriott is 
quite correct in stating, in advice for to-day, Don’t overdo 
the sedulous ape, repeating “‘ Take care of the sense, and 
the sounds will take care of themselves.’’ Modern journal- 
ists loathe, as he says, journalese and never use it. Form, 
a tempo, climax is necessary in the “short,” and most 
writing in this age must be “ bovrilised.’””’ The author has 
ransacked the ages for delicious quotations, the modern side 
is particularly strong. One example of his humour calls for 
re-telling. Publicity experts have discovered that the readers 
of humorous papers ignore the advertisements, and without 
advertisements no paper can carry on. Perhaps, he says, 
the great public reads advertisements only when it is de- 
pressed. Surely this is almost sacrilege ? Self-expression 
may not quite be of the “inestimable importance ’”’ Mr. 
Marriott deems it. It does, as he asserts, rectify mental and 
emotional confusion (inspires fortitude!) clears away preju- 
dices. Stagnant thought is worse than lifeless, it is poisonous. 


FREDINCKSBORG CASTLE. 
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From To Introduce the Hebrides 
By Iain F. Anderson 
(Herbert Jenkins). 


TO INTRODUCE THE HEBRIDES. 


By Iain F. Anderson. Illustrated. 


Jenkins.) 


7s. Od. (Herbert 


This is not a guide-book in the ordinary sense of the term. 
though all the necessary details are given, even to the 
approximate duration of sailings and so on. It is, as the 
Rev. Dr. Kenneth Macleod, extracts from whose poems, 
** The Road to the Isles,’’ head and summarise the chapters, 
says, a guiding book. Mr. Anderson is concerned with the 
history and legend of the islands as well as with their 
beauty, the “sights.’’ Cooking at sea has its comment. 
You cannot see and enjoy the Hebrides on an empty 
stomach. “I must emphasise that throughout such a 
trip as this one must dine often.’”’” For the benefit of the 
prospective traveller—and who would not be fired to voyage 
towards the Western Isles ?—he also emphasises the fact 
that travel is not uncomfortable and not costly. Mr. 
Anderson writes too—he himself states his book is “ merely 
an introduction’’—on the literature relative to the Hebrides, 
generous to direct us towards other pioneers into island lore, 
if our voyage is perforce taken in fancy. 


COME TO MY WEDDING. 


By Ruby M. Ayres, 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


A little girl with a butterfly mother, a preoccupied father 
and a sensitive disposition. Later a young stepmother 
and a lover who is desired by the stepmother. All sorts 
of complications may arise from such a situation, and 
an accomplished story-teller like Miss Ayres makes the 
most of them. After all the heart-burning is over there is 
the happy ending (or beginning) of wedding bells. 


GOSTA BERLING’S SAGA. 


By Selma Lagerldf. 


Translated from the Swedish by 
Lillie Tudeer. 8s. 6d. 


(Jonathan Cape.) 


The name of Selma Lagerléf is one to conjure with in 
Sweden, and “Gésta Berling’s Saga” is popularly con- 
sidered to be her masterpiece. This English translation 
was first published in 1894, but as it has been out of print 
for some time, it is probable that most of the present 
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generation are only ac- 
quainted with that part of 
the Saga from which a 
successful film was made a 
few years ago. 

Mr. Henry Goddard 
Leach, in a preface, 
mentions that _ eight 
chapters omitted from the 
1894 edition are now added 
in a new translation by 
Velma Swanston Howard. 
He also refers to a Lagerlof 
bibliography at the end of 
the book which fails to 
materialise in the copy 
under review. 

In Varmland, a remote 
pastoral district of Sweden, 
romance dies hard. The 
Saga is a version, written 
in highly poetical prose, of 
legends and tales said to 
be the legacies of the 
Napoleonic wars spread 
abroad by strolling fiddlers, 
but not far removed in 
spirit from medieval 
literature. 

Gésta Berling, the fas- 
cinating young clergyman 


— 


‘ who has given way to drink and is cast out from his 


benefice, becomes the leader of twelve reckless adventurers 
known as the cavaliers of Ekeby, who live on the bounty 
of the Lady Margarita Samzelius. His adventures, both 
spiritual and amorous, form the subject of most of these 
dramatic episodes. 


SPRING SUNSHINE. 
By James J. Cash 
(Herbert Jenkins). 
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THE MASTER-LIGHT : LETTERS TO DAVID. 
By Gilbert Thomas. 5s. (Allen & Unwin.) 

Mr. Gilbert Thomas is a poet. If we had not known 
that before, the first few pages of this series of letters to 
his infant son would have proclaimed it. It is usual to 
add after ‘‘ poet’ ‘“‘and dreamer,”’ but if anyone thinks 
that to be a poet necessarily means to be an impractical, 
moonstruck individual, roaming loosely about, out of 
touch with the realities of the world, this book will provide 
a salutary shock. 

Many an ambitious and 
highfalutin tome on 
psychoanalysis, or infant 
education, contains far 
less sound advice than 
this unpretentious little 
volume—in fact there are 
very few printed pages 
which contain so much 
wisdom to the square inch 
as almost any page taken 
at random from this book. 
With the subtle insight of 
the artist Mr. Thomas 
knows that life, even for 
a baby boy, does not 
consist of the ‘‘ abundance 
of things that he 
possesseth.’”” The over- 
fond and over-generous 
relatives of bored babies 
might with advantage 
take note of this. So 
also of the consummate 
wisdom with which ‘ the 
instinct for routine, which 
you share with all un- 
spoiled youngsters, has 
been exploited by your 
mother for your own 
peace of mind—and 
ours.” 

How many tribulations 
might parents be spared, 
if they all realised so 
clearly the difference be- 
tween liberty and licence, 
and were able to give 
their children that real 
spiritual peace which can 
come only to those, 
whether child or adult, 
who take the yoke of 
communal courtesy upon 
them. 

The only fair way to 

quote from these letters 
would be to quote them 
all, from cover to cover. , 
It must be sufficient to say that anyone who happens 
upon these reflections upon life in general, and child-life 
in particular, will be seized by the desire to place a copy 
of them in the hands of every parent and teacher in the 
world. 

A pity that it is not possible. 


From Strange Happenings in 
Wild Life 
Ry George Hearn 
(Hutchinson). 


MINNIE PALLISTER. 


HARK TO ROVER! 


By Lettice Ulpha Cooper. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The plot of this novel is ingenious and very well worked 
out. Miss Cooper gathers her cast together at a newly 
established hydro in the North of England where all sorts 
of exciting things immediately begin to happen. Dinah 
thinks herself lucky when Mr. Ampleforth (who reminds 
one a little of a certain Mr. Golspie) offers her the secretary- 
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ship of this new hotel as her first post after leaving Oxford 
and she at least finds happiness there. Not so Dr. Lewis, 
the resident physician, who seems to be haunted by a 
secret dread. 

Skilfully intermingled with the fortunes of the hydro 
are two love affairs and the reconciliation of a very modern 
married couple. 

It is all extremely workmanlike and thorough. Miss 
Cooper does not neglect her subsidiary characters nor admit 
stray incidents having no 
bearing on the rest of 
the story. She knows 
too a good deal about 
human nature and not 
the least attractive parts 
of the book are her 
asides which betray an 
alert and sympathetic 
mind. 

With so much to 
recommend it it is all the 
more to be regretted that 
such a_ conscientious 
piece of writing is not 
enlivened by more flashes 
of imagination and that 
the characters in some 
degree lack vitality. 


MRS. BARRY. 
By Frederick Niven. 
7s. 6d. 

(Collins.) 


In Mrs. Barry we have 
a real heroine who is 
putting up a brave fight 
against poverty and 
disease and the ignominy 
which poverty imposes 
upon those who have 
been brought up in easy 
circumstances. Consider 
her activities on the 
morning on which the 
story opens. She, whose 
girlhood had been spent 
in the freedom of a 
great farm in Ayrshire, 
who had lived in 
luxury as the wife of 
one of the “‘sugar- 
kings’’ of Glasgow, 
must rise at five o’clock 
to clean her lodgers’ 
shoes, to prepare their 
early breakfast; by a 
quarter to eight their rooms are spick and span, their 
dishes are washed; and once more she starts to get break- 
fast, this time for herself and her little son. And so on 
throughout the day ! 

In spite of her life of drudgery, her constant anxiety 
about making both ends meet, and physical pain, Mrs. 
Barry is not a depressing companion. She has an inward 
gaiety, the sense of play George Cram Cook called it, without 
which her fortitude would be incredible and which with her 
dignity prevents us from regarding her as an object of 
pity. 

It is perhaps the absence of showmanship on the part 
of the author that gives this sensitively drawn portrait 
its distinction. He has told a simple story of courage and 
mother love, but one that will make an undeniable appeal 
to those who recognise the attractiveness of goodness. 


THE ROBIN ALLOWED THE 
‘WREN TO BUILD HER NEST 
SO CLOSE THAT THE TWO 
ACTUALLY TOUCHED. 
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AIR ADVENTURE : Paris—Sahara—Timbuktu. 


By William B. Seabrook. 8s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


Mr. Seabrook has written a book that lives up to its title. 
Despite the Saharan glamour and immensity, which is 
fully brought out—and quite by an accident the scene and 
something of the sorcery of “ L’Atlantide ’’ come into his 
story—it is the air sense which predominates. Mr. Sea- 
brook even goes so far as to assert that pilots, the long- 
flight adventurers, are a new race. ‘He has the skull 
formation of a baby eagle,’’ has been said of one airman. 
And what Melville did for the whale Mr. Seabrook prays 
for someone to do for the aeroplane. Here is the legendary 
journey—to Timbuktu, city without hotel, café, restaurant, 
bar, church, electric-light, taxi, American or English 
resident. The voyagers are Wauthier, born pilot, the 
author, and an American woman novelist. They are 
engaged on a “‘ mission’”’ to Pére Yakouba, former monk, 
the greatest authority on native languages, the greatest 
adviser and specialist in native West African affairs. Of 
Saharan adventure, sand-storm, airmen lost in the “‘ Desert 
of Thirst,” Mr. Seabrook’s penetration under the Sahara, 
the woman’s odyssey by car, there is plenty. Vignettes— 
the two principal stopping places in mid-Sahara, an Amer- 
ican bar, a solitary petrol pump—abound, as of picturesque 
personages, such as dandy Auban of the Sudanese Camel 
Corps, idolised by his Tauregs, and the five-year-old French 
girl, who smoked, and to whom white wine was “ vin 
madame,” red ‘“‘ vin monsieur.”” And the atmosphere of 
Longchamps persists even in Gao! 


FLOWERING REEDS. 
By Roy Campbell. 5s. (Boriswood.) 

It is in his rhetoric and more purely sculptural passages 
that Mr. Campbell is realised at his richest. Because of 
this impulse to forgo what is loved by the man of ordinary 
capacity, he risks flying over the heads of his readers. 
One hardly takes in his love-poems—one is so full of 
admiration at reading those full-blooded lines for which 
Mr. Campbell is by now famous. As for instance: + 

“The azure triumphs on the height : 
Life is sustained with golden arms: 
The fire-red cock with loud alarms 
Arising, drums his golden wings 
And in the victory he sings, 

The Sun insults the night.” 

It is perhaps a pity that sometimes Mr. Campbell is not so 
much forthright as prosaic. The ‘‘ Vespers on the Nile” 
sinks under its load towards the end. And it is not good 
that five lyrics in one small collection should begin 
respectively : 

“When the red brands of day consume ” ; 
“When gathering vapours climb in storm ” ; 
“When to their roost the sacred ibis file ”’ ; 

“When with white wings and rhyme of rapid oars ” ; 
“When the child’s brow, with torment flushing red.” 
Still, the form in ‘‘ The Louse Catchers ’’ makes of it a 
beautiful poem ; so that Mr. Campbell is a fine artist as well 
as a careless one. One regrets the absence of something 
one can hardly name in this outstanding book. Perhaps 
it is that.Mr. Campbell is. capable of still closer embrace 
“with the passions that give life its grandeur; or 
perhaps that his emphasis upon the stiller, all- 
pervading atmosphere of daily life is not pro- 
nounced enough. One is moved through his 
poems at the sight of a man of soul and great 
stature, rather than by the cumulative effect of 

the poems themselves. 


KIPLING’S WOMEN. 
By Lieut.-General Sir George MacMunn, K.C.S.L., 
D.S.O. 7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 

There must be a good many people who had 
not realised that there is a society for “‘ Kipling 
Fans,” a society which has a long and imposing 
list of vice-presidents. It exists apparently “‘to 
extend the influence of the most patriotic, virile 
and imaginative of writers,’ to read papers 
about him and to run a periodical. This book 
is an analysis of Kipling’s attitude to women, 
and there are many stories retold to illustrate 
his ideas. 

We meet again that queer world of “the 
Hills,” of hot days and nights in the plains, of 
dusky beauties, of barrack life, of marriage in 
an alien and exotic country, which thrilled us 
in our youth. Those who like reading about 
authors, instead of reading them, will find this 
introduction to Kipling of interest. 


TRAITORS WITHIN. 
By Ex-Detective-Inspector Herbert T. Fitch. 
18s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

This is a thriller of real life in which is a re- 
minder of many strange happenings of recent 
years, such as the attempt to murder Mr. Lloyd 
George by means of poisoned arrows from a blow- 
pipe, and the madman who tried to invade the 
Royal Box at Covent Garden. Of the famous 
Zinovieff letter the author writes: “‘ It is still 
forbidden to say, by the Official Secrets Act, what 
inquiries the police pursued as to the authenticity 
of the Zinovieff letter, but I know personally the 
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Inspectors who were in charge of them, and I 
know that absolute and irrefutable proof was 
obtained that the letter was genuine.” 
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WE FIND AUSTRALIA. 


By Charles H. Holmes, Illustrated. 12s. 6d. (Hutchin- 
son.) 


Here is a “talkie” of a book. The scenes, even 
without the aid of the photographer friend who 
accompanied Mr. Holmes, flash kinematically to the 
reader’s brain. This was a tour of twelve thousand 
miles, and Mr. Holmes is the most enthusiastic of 
commentators. He communicates: the spirit of the 
world’s loneliest continent, this “‘ surviving primitive 
fragment,”’ its aboriginalities, its aridities, its pro- 
fusions, its by-ways and highways. The Right Hon. 
Stanley Bruce says in his foreword that he imagined 
he knew Australia very thoroughly, and confesses him- 
self put to shame by the cornucopia of scene and 
incident Mr. Holmes has mustered. From pearling 
to buffalo hunting there is nothing Australian that 
Mr. Holmes has not attempted; from Coral Reef 
to Centralia (that Australian Sahara Mr. Holmes has 
done much to open out) no place seems to have been 
too remote for him to penetrate. He is in fact a De 
Rougemont—of fact. 


THE APPLE AND EVE. 


By Jo van Ammers-Kuller. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


The eternal triangle consists nowadays of man, 
woman and job. It must be ten or a dozen years since 
Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson published ‘‘ This Freedom,” 
since when novels dealing with the problems that 
beset the wage-earning wife have appeared with in- 
creasing frequency. Novelists have helped the world 
to a realisation of the many points of view which 
can be taken of this most fruitful subject, but it is 
perhaps significant of the strength of the ‘‘ back to the 
home ’’ movement that latterly most of them have 
thrown their weight on the side of the fuller domestic 
life. 

In this interesting study of a modern marriage 
Mrs. van Ammers-Kuller lays the case of an ex- 
ceptional woman very fully before us. Henry and 
Elizabeth are of Dutch nationality; she, beautiful, 
intellectual and accustomed to an independent life, 
he, handsome, capable and straightforward, with 
a typical Dutchman’s ideals of domesticity. All their 
friends and relations prophesy disaster when Elizabeth 
falls in love and decides to go back to Sumatra as 
Henry’s wife. She endures five years of ill-health, the 
loss of her baby and intellectual starvation, then Henry 
gives up his position and accepts an inferior one in Paris 
where Elizabeth soon obtains an important and well-paid 
secretaryship with a famous dress designer. The chapters 
describing the inner workings of the Maison Panatelli are 
extremely well done and display the author’s gifts of vivid 
description at their best. In between whiles we go back 
to Henry and his rather half-hearted love affair with a 
grass-widow of the clinging feminine type who would, we 
are given to understand, have made him a more suitable 
wife. The crisis comes, and Henry (about to depart from 
Paris to manage some aeroplane works in Holland) finds 
that his wife takes first place in his heart. She was prepared 
to give him up and throw herself whole-heartedly into the 
business where she has been offered a partnership, but 
makes a sudden discovery, “‘ that the greatest thing of all 
is the fulfilment of her love.”’ It is a solution that will 
please the sentimental novel reader, but hardly a con- 
vincing one, and strangely unsatisfactory in view of the 
subtlety and understanding which the author has previously 
brought to bear upon the question. 


THREE, THE DRIVE. 
By F. O. Mann. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 
Here is an effervescent social comedy from the pen of 
the author of “‘ Albert Grope.”” It concerns the incursion 
ofja large and riotous family into a little private suburban 
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MONASTERY GATEWAY, 
NoORCIA,... A PEACEFUL PLACE, 
APART FROM THE TURMOIL OF 
A WORLD OUTSIDE. 


By Charles H. Holmes 
(Hutchinson). 


road whose other inhabitants are not merely conventional 
but decidedly dull. 

The Otways certainly had queer ideas and queerer ways. 
Well might Mrs. Boomer of No. 4 compare them with 
“that dear amusing family in ‘ The Constant Nymph,’”’ 
(and congratulate herself on moving in cultured bohemian 
circles) though the violence of their language and their 
unrestrained behaviour were sometimes too mich for her 
sense of propriety. Mrs. Tarrant of No. 2 had less 
appreciation of culture and considered that “ listening to 
the Otway children was as bad as listening in toa lecture on 
the wireless.’’ Upon Mrs. Boomer’s insipid daughter and 
heavy-witted John Tarrant the Otways had a stimulating 
effect and when their brief stay in the Drive came to an 
end these two fell rather joylessly into each other’s arms 
for consolation. 

It was rash of Mr. Mann to send his Otways into the 
lists with the members of Sanger’s Circus. Beside those 
spontaneous creations the exaggerated unconventionality 
of the Otways becomes unconvincing, especially as displayed 
by their conversations which are carried on to use the 
author’s words in a “ language indifferently compounded 
from books and the gutter,” and largely consist of self- 
conscious explanations of their own and each other's 
originality. 

Mr. Mann has humour but he lacks wit of the delicate 
rapier-like quality most effective for the purposes of social 
satire, and it is probable that his gifts are shown to more 
advantage in a slower developing, more solid type of 
narrative. 
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THE CASE OF IVAR KREUGER. 
By Manfred Georg. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

The tragedy of Ivar Kreuger is yet another instance of 
the danger of over-concentration in the hands of a single 
individual. It is foolish of course to suppose that had 
Kreuger delegated a sufficient degree of responsibility to 
his associates, that the calamity might have been averted, 
but it is quite possible that his death would not have had 
such large and terrible repercussions throughout the world. 
To write a history of the match king, especially at so early 
a time, calls for courage. In life Kreuger was known as 
**Europe’s mystery man,” so that inevitably much has 
been written about his private life. 

In “ The Case of Ivar Kreuger,’’ Herr Georg has traced 
the history of Kreuger’s amazing rise from his early school- 
days to the final scene of his fall. Kreuger tried many 
things, from a real estate firm in New York to bridge 
building in Mexico, from railway construction in Illinois 
to his successful venture in hotel construction in Johannes- 
burg. The book also discusses the various theories of his 
downfall, and reveals the curiosities of his double life, but 
the reader is left at the end with the final question un- 
answered. What was Kreuger—a criminal or an unlucky 
genius? That question is never likely to be answered 
satisfactorily. If Kreuger had been a genius his end 
would not have been what it was, but had he not had 
elements of greatness his death would not have had the 
significance it had. ‘ 


THE MAGIC CIRCLE. 
By Patrick Miller. 7s. 6d. (Hamish Hamilton.) 

*““Every movement in that room—a hand raised, a 
head turned—was significant to Mrs. Forby,’’ and a sense 
of the heightened importance of quite trivial things is true 
not only of Mrs. Forby in her drawing-room, but of most 
of the people in this story of family life. It is an account 
of intricate personal relationships between the members of 
two incompatible families connected by marriage, and 
among each other, and the author shows great skill and 
imagination in depicting their swiftly changing moods in 
the light of two unhappy events. 

Mr. Forby, whose dream in the first chapter is a fine 
and natural piece of writing, makes his exit from life quite 
early in the story, but he is not done with by any means. 
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He and his daughter Hilda are the focal points of the two 
converging themes, and it is in the light of their reactions 
to his death, and discovery of his true feelings, that his 
family are revealed to us. 

In his delicacy of touch and vivid characterisation, Mr. 
Miller reminds us of Miss Ethel Sidgwick. 


LASTING PROSPERITY. 
By A. G. McGregor. 7s. 6d. (Pitman.) 


INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 
By E. D. Kissan and L. D. Williams. 8s. 6d. (Pitman.) 


The natural tendency for the average man is to eschew 
all expert advice and to pay chief attention to the ordinary 
fellow who does not know very much about anything, but 
has a great deal to say about everything. Nowhere is 
this tendency more noticeable than in the realm of econo- 
mics, and every year sees the spate of ‘‘ books for the plain 
reader’ or “‘a practical analysis of economics” grow in 
volume. The majority of these books are bad and effec- 
tively kill any glimmering of the truth that the reader 
may have had. Some however are exceptions, and Mr. 
McGregor’s book is a notable one. The author is an 
engineer, and he has brought to bear upon present problems 
a mind attuned to clear and incisive thought. There are 
many who will disagree with his theories, especially about 
what is to be the world’s future international exchange 
system, but all must agree with the way in which he has 
dealt with his subject. His presentation of intricate 
economic facts is admirable. ‘ Lasting Prosperity ’’ is 
one of the best books written by an “‘ amateur ”’ that has 


‘been published for several years. 


‘Those who knew Mr. E. D. Kissan, the late City Editor 
of the Daily Mail, will need no recommendation to buy 
** Investment in Stocks and Shares.’’ With the exception 
of a few chapters the whole book was written by him, and 
it reveals him as a complete master of his subject. To 
anyone who contemplates embarking on a Stock Exchange 
career, or to those misguided people who indulge in share- 
gambling, this book should prove very useful. Every- 
thing connected with shares—the money market and 
methods of investment to the recent operations of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account—are included in this 
well printed and comparatively cheap volume. 


HoLMEGAARD GLASs. 
(Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Co., Ltd., London). 
A group of tumblers in white crystal designed by Jacob E. Bang. 
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February 15th.—Mr. Clifton Robbins, son of the late Sir Alfred Robbins, and himself the author of 
“‘ Dusty Death ’”’ and many other well-known stories, was the lecturer ; and Mrs. Champion de Crespigny, 
who amongst her many and varied activities finds time to write some of the most thrilling detective fiction 
on the market, was in the Chair. These two authorities told the Circle more about crime than it probably 
ever expected to learn—certainly in one evening. Mr. Clifton Robbins, by steps slow but sure, gently 
led up to the explanation of the title of his lecture, ‘‘ Censorship of Crime,” which enlarged, as a later speaker 
suggested, might have been ‘“‘ Censorship of Information about Crime.’”’ When I was a boy, said the 
lecturer, it was not quite so respectable to be interested in crime as it is now. Are we all certain what 
crime is? Crime is such a muddled term. One gets crime and sin mixed up. The detective novel has, 
in his opinion, come to stay. It is definitely a part of literature, and it is a curious growth. “‘ I wonder 
if adventure is so difficult to get nowadays that we have to get it through this kind of novel?” There is 
one thing the detective novel must not do. It must not tell people how to commit crimes. Mr. Robbins 
pointed to reasons for the censorship of crime in films and plays, and spoke of the effect of continually 
seeing sudden death on the films. Among the speakers who contributed to an animated discussion were 
Dr. Kimmins, Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mrs. Burgin, Mr. Juan W. P. Chamberlin, Mr. Macdonough, Dr. Mullins, 
and some well-known writers on the subject including Miss R. C. Ashby and Mr. Henry T. F. Rhodes. 


March 1st.—‘‘ Is the Screen Killing the Drama? ’”’ was the subject of a debate between Mr. Hugh 
Ross Williamson and Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon, with Mr. W. Francis Aitken in the Chair. Mr. Ross William- 
son occupied the first twenty minutes with a condensed and humorous but very weighty argument. The 
screen and the stage, he said, are not really rivals. There is, we must remember, the theatre as an art, 
and the theatre as an entertainment. What the screen has done and is doing is to kill the theatre as enter- 
tainment. The drama started as a religious experience—and it is this which the screen cannot touch. 
The whole effect of the theatre depends on the audience—on something which is given on both sides. The 
screen can never replace the drama because it has no point of contact. Mr. Ross Williamson said he does 
not consider that the screen has a definitely bad influence, but the whole new generation is being brought 
up in a welter of false and artificial values. Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon’s weapon was sheathed in her gracious 
eloquence, but her thrusts were sure and straight. She claimed that the level of plays and of acting had 
not only been raised, ‘‘ but that level I claim has been forced upon playwrights to-day by the screen. The 
drama has been saved by the screen.”’ In one of the best speeches of the evening the discussion was closed 
by Mr. Aitken, who said that the authentic drama if given a chance is bound to survive. It is being given 
more and more attention in schools and colleges, so that a potential audience is growing up. 


March 15.—Annual Dinner. (Report next month.) 


Programme 
April 5th.—Mr. Stephen Graham: ‘ Travel Described in Novels.” 
April 22nd.—Visit to Keats’s House, Hampstead, conducted by Mr. Fred Edgcumbe. 


May 6th.—Visit to Old Battersea House and the De Morgan Collection, conducted by Mrs. Stirling. 
This beautiful and historical William and Mary house, almost certainly the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren, was built by Sir Walter St. John, grandfather of the great Lord Bolingbroke. It contains a superb 
oak staircase, original panelling and fine mantelpieces. A valuable and unique collection of pictures by 
Evelyn De Morgan and pottery by William De Morgan, together with fine period furniture and other objets 
d'art which have been offered to the nation by Mr. and Mrs. Stirling, will be shown to members. 

Full Summer Programme ready shortly. 


Particulars of membership from Mrs. Sophie Hine, 70, Coniston Road, Muswell Hill, N.10. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


The new session, which began on the last Monday in March, the 27th, will end on Monday, October 3oth. 
All meetings will be held at the Hove Academy of Music, Church Road (between the Drive and Hove Town 
Hall), at 8 p.m. on the last Monday in the month. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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